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INTRODUCTION 


I.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  dissertation  is  to  investigate 
the  ethical  relativism  implicit  and  explicit  in  the  formal 
ethical  theory  and  practical  applications  of  Reinhold 
Niebuhr's  conception  of  the  transcendent  love  ethic,  Nie- 
buhr  holds  that  the  ultimate  principle  of  ethics  transcends 
every  historical  fact  and  reality.     This  absolute  principle 
is  perfect  love.     It  is  only  through  a  profound  religious 
faith  that  one  can  discern  this  love,  and  it  can  never  be 
fully  known.    A3  a  principle  of  comprehension  beyond  our 
comprehension  it  remains  an  "impossible  possibility."  The 
cross  of  Christ  (the  symbol  of  absolute  love)  becomes  the 
norm  of  history  and  the  norm  of  morality  alike.     The  cross 
is  viewed  as  the  symbol  of  God's  judgment  upon  the  partial, 
sinful,  and  relative  achievements  of  mankind.     Thus  the 
transcendent  character  of  the  ideal  of  ethics  makes  all 
human  formulations  of  ethical  principles  inevitably  relative, 
however  necessary  they  may  be  and  are.     In  the  treatment  of 
this  principle  of  absolute  love  are  centered  many  of  the 
basic  issues  of  Niebuhr's  ethical  theory. 

This  investigation  will  involve  the  following  related 
questions:  What  is  the  general  ethical  theory  of  Reinhold 
Niebuhr?    What  is  Niebuhr's  criticism  of  a  rational  approach 
to  ethics?    Kow  is  a  rational  morality  to  be  validated?  What 
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is  the  real  nature  and  destiny  of  man?    What  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  prophetic  Christianity?    How  is  ethical 
responsibility  to  be  conceived  in  Niebuhrfs  transcendent 
love  ethic?    How  is  God's  grace  related  to  human  willing  and 
acting?    The  attempt  to  give  detailed  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions will  constitute  the  broad  outline  and  ruling  purpose 
of  this  dissertation. 

II.  Summary  of  Research  of  Previous  Investigators 
There  has  appeared  no  systematic  study  of  ethical  rel- 
ativism in  Reinhold  Niebuhr.    Numerous  investigators  have 
discussed  various  aspects  of  the  moral  and  theological  prob- 
lems raised  by  Niebuhr. 

The  first  investigator  to  be  considered  is  K.  D.  Lewis. 
His  book  entitled  Morals  and  the  New  Theology  is  largely 
analytical  and  critical  in  nature.     The  basic  assumption  is 
that 

the  dominant  trend  in  Protestant  theology  today 
is  altogether  at  variance  with  elementary  ethical 
principles  which  we  take  for  granted  from  day  to 
day,  and  which  the  moral  philosopher  seeks  to 
describe  and  correlate.! 

His  concern  for  the  rift  between  theology  and  moral  philosophy 

is  noteworthy.    While  the  main  ethical  truths  do  not 


1.  Lewis,  MNT,  8.    References  to  sources  are  indicated  in 
this  dissertation  by  abbreviations  which  are  explained  in 
the  Bibliography.     The  author's  name  appears  with  each 
abbreviation. 
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depend  directly  on  religion,  we  are  informed,  yet  the  more 

specific  or  material  problems  of  ethics  require  close 

account  to  be  taken  of  religious  aspirations. 

Theology  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
meaning  of  value  and  the  nature  of  the 
values  attainable  in  human  life;  it  has  to 
do  especially  with  moral  worth  and  its 
opposite,  moral  wickedness  or  sin*    But  it 
cannot  be  that  these  qualities  have  two 
natures,  one  which  they  present  to  the 
moralist  and  another  which  they  present  to 
the  theologian.    Truth  is  one.l 

Lewis's  main  criticism  of  the  traditional  theologians 
(among  whom  he  includes  Reinhold  Niebuhr)  is  that  they 
violate  a  most  fundamental  delivery  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness when  they  claim  that  human  obligations  must  be  thought 
to  own  their  obligatory  character  directly  to  their  being 
imposed  by  God.    Moral  responsibility  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
matter  of  belief  or  unbelief.     The  view  Lewis  holds  is 
that 

mature  persons  have  a  proper  awareness  of 
moral  distinctions  quite  independently  of 
their  adoption  of  any  religious  faith.2 

The  doctrine  of  universal  sin  and  collective  guilt, 

basic  to  Niebuhr !s  thought,  is  a  case  in  point.  Lewis 

would  repudiate  this  doctrine  on  the  grounds  that  it  makes 

man  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  for  moral  responsibility,  in 


1.  Lewis,  MNT,  13. 

2.  Ibid.,  24. 


the  proper  sense,  thus  becomes  an  illusion*  Further, 
Niebuhr  obscures  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  "sin- 
fulness" and  "guilt"  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  words  "guilt" 
and  "responsibility"  to  designate  the  outward  injustices  we 
perpetrate,  rather  than  to  a  quality  of  the  will  of  the  agent* 
Niebuhr 's  stress  on  the  "contingencies  and  relativities"  of 
history  is  but  a  half-truth,  for  the  limitations  to  which  we 
are  subject 

are  not  ones  for  which  we  can  justly  be  held 
responsible  provided  we  have  done  all  we  can 
to  rid  ourselves  of  such  prejudices  as 
society  tends  to  perpetuate  and  harden.5 

The  conception  of  an  "impossible  ideal"  can  never  be 
the  standard  by  which  moral  guilt  and  merit  are  determined, 
for  these  depend  solely  "on  the  individual's  loyalty  to  the 
ideal  that  presents  itself  to  him* 

What  is  commendable  in  the  New  Theology  is:  (l)  the 
unshaken  conviction  that  man  is  the  bearer  of  supreme  respon- 
sibility;  (2)  the  consistency  with  which  its  representatives 
have  developed  the  implications  of  the  traditionalist  doctrine 
(3)  the  much  needed  reaction  against  a  facile  optimism  which 
took  little  account  of  considerable  difficulties  rooted  in 
the  complexities  of  man's  nature  and  the  structure  of  society* 


1*  Lewis,  op_.  cit . ,  60. 

2.  Ibido,  63. 

3.  Ibid.,  129. 

4.  Ibid.,  131. 
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Lewis  was  not  able  to  demonstrate  fully  enough 
the  precise  factors  in  Niebuhr's  position  that  lead  to 
ethical  relativism;  he  omits  a  discussion  of  the  fine  points 
of  difference  between  the  neo-orthodox  writers,  such  as 
Barth,  Brunner,  and  Niebuhr;  he  makes  a  too  easy  dismissal 
of  coherence  as  a  criterion  of  ethical  truth;  his  discussion 
of  compromise  is  inadequate;  and  his  study  was  not  conceived 
with  the  particular  problem  in  mind  that  is  our  starting- 
point  here. 

Albert  C.  Knudson,  the  second  investigator  to  be 

considered,  criticizes  Niebuhr's  total  viewpoint  in  a  review 

of  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man.  He  also  criticizes  certain 

aspects  of  the  ethics  of  neo-orthodoxy  in  his  The  Principles 

of  Christian  Ethics.  In  the  first  of  these,  Dean  Knudson 

insists  that  Niebuhr  misinterprets  the  function  of  the 

absolute  moral  ideal  in  human  life.     In  his  words: 

The  absolute  ideal,  insofar  as  it  is  un- 
realizable, is  not  a  ground  of  divine  judg- 
ment.    It  is  rather  a  challenge  to  men  not 
to  be  content  with  what  they  are  or  what 
they  have  thus  far  done,  but  to  be  continually 
seeking  something  higher  and  better  than  what 
they  have  yet  attained.     Insofar  as  they  do 
this  they  deserve  the  divine  approval  rather 
than  the  divine  judgment. 

Thus  when  Niebuhr  places  all  deeds,  even  the  most  virtuous, 


1.  Knudson,  Rev. (1943),  604. 


under  the  divine  judgment,  he  assumes  a  sub-ethical  and  sub- 
Christian  conception  of  Deity. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  recognize  the  permanent 
and  universal  need  of  the  divine  grace  and 
a  very  different  thing  to  ground  this  need 
in  a  submoral  conception  of  human  responsi- 
bility and  of  divine  judgment*" 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  found  to  be  at 

fault,  for  one  must  choose  between 

*   a  rational  and  an  ethical  conception  of 
sin  on  the  one  hand  and  a  subethical  and 
subvolitional  conception  on  the  other. 
The  latter  is  represented  by  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.3 

What  is  constructive  in  Niebuhr  is  his  sincere 

desire  to  work  out  some  scrt  of  compromise  with  the  more 

rational  type  of  Christian  theology.    But  he  includes  just 

enough  activism  and  optimism  "to  make  the  effort  undesirable 

to  modern  man."^    The  historical  and  psychological  sections 

are  valuable.    Niebuhr  will  "help  guard  the  Church  against  a 

5 

one-sided  moral ism  and  humanism." 

In  The  Principles  of  Christian  Ethics  Dean  Knudson 
criticizes  Niebuhr' s  conception  of  Christian  love.  He 
contends  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  draw  a  radical  distinction 
between  agape  (love  in  the  New  Testament  sense)  and  the  good 
will  of  natural  ethics. 


1.  Knudson,  Rev. (1943),  605. 

2.  Ibid.,  606. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 
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In  its  essential  nature  Christian  love 
must  be  regarded  as  rooted  in  the  ethical 
structure  of  the  human  mind.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  no  power  of  appeal  to  the 
human  conscience. . .  The  difference  is  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind.-*- 

As  opposed  to  the  contention  that  there  are  no 

universal  moral  principles  which  reveal  any  content  in  the 

absolute  moral  ideal  of  love  (a  conception  held  by  Reinhold 

Niebuhr)  Knudson  finds  that  there  are  four  fundamental 

universal  moral  principles.    These  are: 

The  principle  of  love;  the  principle  of 
purity  or  perfection;  the  principle  of  the 
recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  personality; 
and  the  principle  of  the  essentially  religious 
nature  of  social  service 

In  the  discussion  of  the  individual  and  the  state, 

Dean  Knudson  insists  that  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  "moral 

man"  and  "immoral  society. n     In  his  words: 

An  unethical  use  of  the  weapons  of  power 
is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  state, 
and  still  less  does  it  follow  that  coercion 
by  the  state  is  a  negation  of  love  and  that 
the  power  of  the  state  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  "demonic."    Good  and  evil  are  mixed 
in  the  state  as  in  the  individual ♦. .Society 
or  the  state  is  the  collective  will,  and  as 
such  there  is  no  reason  why  it  as  well  as 
the  individual,  should  not  be  capable  of 
being  moralized*'^ 

Another  investigator  to  be  considered  is  G.  G.  H. 

4 

Macgregor.    In  The  Relevance  of  the  Impossible    he  lists 
two  major  objections  to  Niebuhr' s  ethical  position.     In  the 


1*  Knudson,  PCE,  77. 

2.  Ibid.,  301* 

3.  Ibid.,  217o 

4.  This  is  the  title  of  the  1941  edition. 


first  place,  his  doctrine  of  human  depravity  springs  from 

1 

"a  quite  unscriptural  view  of  human  nature."      And  secondly, 
Niebuhr  fails  to  grasp  the  really  characteristic  and 
essential  elements  in  Jesus'  teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom 
of  God.2 

Judged  by  the  New  Testament  the  greatest 
weakness  of  Niebuhr' s  case,  the  less  excusable 
because  it  lies  at  the  very  central  point  of 
the  Gospel,  is  his  failure  to  give  any 
adequate  place  to  the  distinctively  Christian 
method  of  overcoming  evil--the  redemptive 
power  of  active,  self-sacrificial  love,  which 
has  its  symbol  in  the  Cross»3 

What  is  right  in  Niebuhr  is  his  insistence  that  the 
fruitfulness  of  all  ethical  teaching  depends  on  its  ability 
to  maintain  a  "tension  between  the  historical  and  the  trans- 
cendent," the  contrast  between  "the  imperfect  present  and  the 
consummation  which  is  God's  perfect  will.''4    Niebuhr  errs, 
however,  in  making  that  tension  too  severe  and  in  failing 
to  see  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  operates  as  redeeming  power* "' 

Another  critic  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 's  ethics  is  Edward 
Thomas  Ramsdell.     In  an  essay  on  "Religion  and  the  Issue  of 
Ethical  Relativism"  he  finds  that  Barth  and  his  followers 

Q 

are  "theological  relativists."      The  theological  relativists 


1.  Macgregor,  ROI,  37. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  75. 

4.  Ibid.,  50f0 

5.  Ibid.,  54. 

6.  Ramsdell,  Art. (1943). 
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agree  with  the  ethical  relativists  in  their  description  of 
man's  moral  experience;  that  is,  in  both  positions  man  has 
no  dependable  moral  nature;  man  is  incapable  of  objectivity 
in  his  ethics;  and  man!s  moral  ideas  are  always  and  necessar- 
ily relative  to  his  cultural  context.^"    In  so  doing  they 
"reduce  the  behavior  of  man  to  a  complex  of  mechanisms"  and 
thus  "deny  the  moral  capacity  of  man." 

Ramsdell  feels  that  the  motive  of  theological  relati- 
vism is  religious  and  pragmatic  in  nature.     Only  by  destroy- 
ing man's  confidence  in  himself  can  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God  be  maintained.    So  contend  the  relativists.    To  them, 

it  "is  not  a  question  primarily  what  is  true,  but  a  question 

3 

of  what  will  make  faith  more  absolute." 

In  his  denial  of  reason  as  an  adequate  guide  to 

ethics  Niebuhr  faces  an  impossible  dilemma,  for  either  the 

relativist  must  assume  that 

his  own  rational  judgment  of  the  matter  is 
sound  or  he  must  hold  that  the  truth  of 
ethical  relativism  has  been  divinely  revealed. •• 
He  cannot  well  appeal  to  revelation,  for  the 
Bible  certainly  assumes •• .the  moral  capacity 
of  man.     Or,  if  he  were  to  hold  that  ethical 
relativism  is  the  implication  of  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  as  absolutely  sovereign 
power,  he  would  still  be  trusting  his  own 
rational  capacity  for  valid  inference. 

It  is  true,  admits  Ramsdell,  that  man  acts  Irrationally  at 

times;  but  he  also  has  a  capacity  for  the  rational.  Man 


1.  Ramsdell,  Ibid. 

2.  Ramsdell,  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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has  the  ability  to  "generalize  from  particulars"  to  see 
particulars  "in  the  light  of  general  or  universal  principles*"1 
The  whole  question  of  the  neo- orthodox  approach  to  morals 
needs  careful  examination  by  scholars  a  ill  church  leaders 
alike,  for  it  can  furnish  no  sound  basis  for  either  theology 
or  morality. 

However  much  such  relativism  and  irrationalism 
may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  faith  in  time  of 
stress,  it  can  offer  no  stable  basis  for  faith 
in  the  long  run.. .No  faith  which  repudiates 
the  moral  capacity  which  God  has  given  to  man 
can  long  sustain  itself* 

Still  another  investigator  is  Henry  Nelson  Wieman, 
editor  of  the  collection  of  essays  entitled  Religious  Liberals 
Reply.     This  work  is  largely  a  defense  of  naturalistic 
religious  humanists  against  "neo- orthodoxy,  neo-3upernaturalism, 
and  neo-Thomism,  and  religious  and  philosophical  authoritar- 
ianism  in  general*"      The  essays  most  relevant  to  the  present 
study  are  "Coming  to  Grips  With  the  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man" 
by  Arthur  E.  Murphy;  "Humanistic  Elements  in  the  Opposition 
to  Liberalism"  by  Gardner  Williams;  "The  New  Orthodoxy  and 
Human  Progress"  by  Jay  'Villiam  Hudson;  and  "The  New  Super- 
naturalism:  Peril  to  20th  Century  Christianity"  by  James 
Bissett  Pratt* 

In  the  introductory  essay  Wieman,  after  discussing 


1*  Ramsdell,  Ibid* 

2.  Ibid* 

3.  Wieman,  RLR,  3. 
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the  function  of  religious  myth,  makes  the  following  con- 
cession: 

I  am  quite  ready  to  agree  that  God!s 
initiative,  and  the  myths  created  in 
history  by  God's  initiative,  can  alone 
lead  us  aright. 1 

But  when  and  if  they  do  guide  us  aright,  they  must  guide 

us  to  something  that 

can  be  known  in  truth  to  be  the  creative  and 
redeeming  God  when  the  resources  and  methods 
of  rational  and  observational  inquiry  have 
been  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  applic- 
able to  this  problem. 

What  is  good  in  men  like  Niebuhr  is  that  they  have 
made  us  more  keenly  aware  of  "the  depths  of  evil  in  human 
life  and  the  inability  of  man  by  his  own  effort  alone  to 
deliver  himself  or  to  create  the  better  world  and  better 
life."      The  greatest  weakness  of  neo- orthodoxy  is  that 
"it  cannot  lead  us  religiously  in  the  struggle  to  find  a 
way  through  the  present  confusion  in  the  direction  of 
life's  fulfilment."4 

In  his  essay,  Arthur  E.  Murphy  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  Niebuhr 's  views  on  human  nature  are 

in  essential  respects  unclear  and  misleading. 
They  contain  a  considerable  fund  of  sound 
moral  experience  and  practical  wisdom 
refracted  in  the  distorting  medium  of  a 
radically  incoherent  dialectical  theology. 
Their  clear  acceptance  in  the  form  in  which 


1.  Wieman,  Ibid.,  8. 

2.  Ibid.,  9. 

3.  Ibid.,  15. 

4.  Ibid. 
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they  are  presented,  is  more  likely  to  lead 
to  obscurantism  and  moral  confusion  than 
to  the  deeper  wisdom  their  distinguished 
author  wishes  to  propound*1 

As  to  Niebuhr's  contention  that  the  downfall  of  historical 

civilizations  is  a  manifestation  of  the  righteous  wrath  of 

God,  this  view  turns  out  to  be 

not  so  much  super-  and  anti-human,  for 
it  is  aimed  not  only  at  what  is  worst-in 
man,  but  also  at  what  is  best  in  him. 

And  Dr.  Niebuhr's  "tortuous  reflections"  to  prove  that 
all  human  claims  to  transcendence  are  illegitimate  is  not 
"a  conclusion  justified  by  the  facts  of  human  nature  to 
which  he  appeals,"  or  the  "scriptural  tradition  on  which 
he  builds."'*^    For  if  the  disciples  of  "transcendence" 
proceed  to  make  a  virtue  of  incomprehensibility  and  in- 
coherence, they  will  "have  attacked  something  that  we  can 

speak  about  and  do  know  to  be  valid— the  rational  cogency 

4 

of  ordered  and  tested  thought."      What  is  good  in  Niebuhr's 
religion  is  that  it  has 

the  kind  of  vitality  that  will  destroy 
tyranny,  and  on  the  proximate  problems  of 
social  justice  and  of  righteous  political 
action  in  war  and  peace  he  is  right  and 
reasonable  as  few  men  of  our  time  have 
been*5 

In  his  essay,  Gardner  Williams  discusses  the  two 
moralities  in  Niebuhr— the  human  and  the  divine.     In  Niebuhr's 
theory  we  are  "offered  no  evidence,  except  revelation,  that 


1.  Murphy,  Art. (1943). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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agape  is  the  highest  ethical  principle." 

Mr,  Niebuhr  simply  accepts,  without 
criticism,  the  tradition  which  sets  super- 
natural love  on  a  pinnacle »He  depreciates 
natural  human  love,  which  is,  of  course, 
an  expression  rather  than  a  denial  of  self* 
He  calls  human  love  eros,  thus  indicating 
that  it  is  inherently  tainted  with  the 
sensuality  of  sex*^ 

As  to  standards  for  ethical  conduct,  Niebuhr  urges  us 

actually  to  "live  by  the  relative  humanistic  standard*" 

He  points  out  that  we  must  live  by  this 
if  we  are  to  live  at  all.    But  the  absolute 
one  alone  has  absolute  validity 1     This  is  4 
a  contradiction,  as  judged  by  human  logic* 

Williams  finds  that  Niebuhr 's  concept  of  God  is 

not  one  that  would  be  very  likely  to  inspire  sensible 

people  with  great  confidence  in  the  divine  commands* 

Mr •  Niebuhr  does  not  ascribe  to  God 
those  qualities,  usually  associated  with 
a  good  executive,  of  foresight,  and 
rational  control  of  the  passions,  and  the 
ability  to  make  allowances  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  subordinates,  and  the  habit  of 
never  demanding  what  is  impossible.  Greek 
reasonableness  seems  to  be  as  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  God  whom  Mr.  Niebuhr  conjures 
up  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Niebuhr 's  own  ultimate 
ideal*5 

What  is  true  in  Niebuhr fs  thought  is  his  assertion  that  man 
will  always  be  involved  in  conflicts;  that  there  is  truth 


1.  Williams,  Art. (1943). 

2.  Ibid*  Williams's  use  of  eros  is  not  strictly  accurate* 
For  example,   in  the  Symposium  and  Phoedrus  Plato  means  by 
eros  a  natural  human  passion  for  the  Absolute  Idea, 
including  the  Virtues.     It  is  true,  however,  that  Niebuhr 
considers  the  "inevitable"  sense  of   shame  that  accompanies 

the  sex  act  to  be  a  mark  of  original  sin.     Cf .  Niebuhr,  FAH,  178 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.  5.  Ibid. 
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in  individualistic  relativism;  that  there  is  great  need 

for  repentance;  and  that  love  and  harmony  are  valid  ideals.."'" 

Jay  William  Hudson,  in  his  essay  entitled  "The  New 
Orthodoxy  and  Human  Progress,"  finds  that  it  is  psycholog- 
ically and  historically  unsound  to  say  that  man  is  inevitably 
sinful,  however  sinful  he  is;  that  he  is  innately  and  in- 
curably addicted  to  self-love,  however  selfish  he  is.  That 
man  seeks  "the  illusion  of  fulfilment  and  completeness  in 

historic  time  "is  often  all  too  true;  but  it  "is  a  fault 

o 

not  ineradicable."      And  that  man  tries 

to  transcend  his  limits,  whatever  they  are, 
is  not  so  much  to  his  discredit  as  to  his 
praise..  .For  man  can  learn  what  his  limits. 
are  only  by  endeavoring  to  transcend  them. 

Further,  the  view  of  God  which  holds  that  Deity  is  far 

removed  from  the  fight  for  a  better  world  is  at  serious 

fault.    God,  rather,  is  very  near  to  man's  moral  struggles, 

his  moral  defeats,  his  moral  victories.    As  to  the  idea  of 

God's  grace  in  neo-orthodoxy, 

this  "grace"  is  not  a  matter  of  morals  in 
the  least ...What  a  travesty  upon  the  psycho- 
logical origin  and  the  historical  meaning  of 
religion,  which  is,  surely,  based  upon  a 
moral  need:  the  dgsperate  need  of  salvation 
to  righteousness." 

The  essay  by  James  Bis  sett  Pratt  is  a  selection  from 
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his  book  Can  We  Keep  the  Faith?    Pratt  is  convinced  that 

"the  New  Supernatural ism  and  the  old  Fundamentalism  are 

among  the  most  insidious  perils   of  twentieth- century  Christ- 

tianity."1    If  religion  is  to  live  in  our  times,  it  "must 

make  its  appeal  to  reason  and  the  religious  experience,  and 

it  must  grow  with  its  times*" 

As  to  the  view  of  human  freedom  in  the  new  theology, 

Pratt  insists  that 

a  being  who  can  create  a  race  of  men  devoid 
of  real  freedom  and  inevitably  foredoomed  to 
be  sinners,  and  then  punish  them  for  being 
what  he  has  made  them,  may  be  omnipotent 
and  various  other  things,  but  he  is  not  what 
the  English  language  has  always  intended  by 
the  adjective  holy.3 

Concerning  the  moral  ideal  in  men  like  Niebuhr,  this  identi- 
fication of  moral  action 

as  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  this 
definition  of  goodness  as  that  Wiich  God 
wills,  when  clearly  understood  reduces  the 
assertion  that  God  is  good  to  a  redundancy: 
it  amounts  only  to  the  undeniable  proposition 
that  God  wills  what  He  wills.     It  thus  tells 
us  nothing  either  about  goodness  or  about 
God*  * 

This  new  definition  has  successfully  united  goodness  with 
the  will  of  God,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  "severing  it 
completely  from  what  is  commonly  known  as  moral  obligation" 


1.  Pratt,  Art. (1943). 
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and  from  "the  rationally  justifiable  way  to  live."1 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  investigators  in  the  ethics 

of  neo-orthodoxy  are  Daniel  Day  Williams  and  L.  Harold 

DeWolf.    Williams's  study  entitled  God's  Grace  and  Man's 

Hope  will  be  considered  first.    Williams  will  not  make  a 

simple  choice  between  liberalise  and  neo-orthodoxy » 

Both  sides  have  left  something  out  which 
is  the  very  basis  of  all  Christian  experience. 
That  is  the  fact  of  redemption. . .Both  schools 
have  left  no  place  for  God's  redemptive  work 
in  history.2 

Niebuhr  and  his  school  have  recognized  the  need  for  redemp- 
tion, but  they  have 

never  made  an  adequate  place  for  the  real 
possibility  of  redemption  as  transformation 
of  our  human  existence,  hence  they  post- 
pone redemption  to  another  realnw* 

Further,  Niebuhr  has  brought  only  confusion  in 

asserting  that  we  break  with  sin  only  in  "principle." 

Either  some  break  with  sin  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  principle  is  possible  or  else  the  whole 
of  Christian  experience  is  a  delusion..  4 

This  break  takes  place,  insists  Williams,  in  human  experience, 

in  history,  and  in  the  processes  of  life. 

In  the  discussion  of  Christian  love,  Williams  feels 

that  Niebuhr  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  together  his 

doctrine  that  sacrificial  love  is  complete  self-giving  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  his  admission  that  the  ultimate  good 

involves  the  good  of  the  self  on  the  other* 

On  Niebuhr's  view  it  would  always  be 
impossible  for  the  Christian  to  identify 
himself  with  the  cause  for  which  he  links 
his  life  with  others,  a  curious  conclusion.^- 

Actually,  insists  Williams,  the  good  is  "just  the  good  of 

each  in  the  good  of  all»        It  is  therefore  not  a  denial  of 

Christian  love  "to  intend  my  own  good  in  the  service  of  the 

Kingdom."5    This  very  intention  is  the  foundation  of  human 

struggles  for  freedom,  justice,  adequate  material  goods,  and 

more  universal  brotherhood.     The  movement  of  redemption, 

according  to  Williams,  means  nothing  without  these. 

Williams  sees  virtue  in  Niebuhr's  labors.  His 

analysis  of  the  sin  of  moral  and  spiritual  pride,  for 

example,  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  study  of  morality 

and  religion.     The  chief  defect  in  the  position  of  men 

like  Niebuhr,  Williams  argues,  is  their  inability 

to  give  adequate  ethical  guidance,  for. ..their 
philosophy  of  history  commits  an  opposite 
error  from  liberalism  and  puts  the  love  of  God 
outside  of  history.     It  is  a  judgment  upon  us; 
but  it  does  not  transform  the  world*^ 

A  final  investigator  to  be  considered  is  L.  Harold 

DeWolf .     In  his  The  Religious  Revolt  Against  Reason  he  argues 

U  Williams,  Ibid,,  77. 

2.  Ibid.,  79. 

3.  Ibid.,  80. 

4.  Ibid.,  136. 
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that  the  belief  in  human  reason  as  "idolatry"  is  in 
serious  error. 

Reason  may  properly  be  regarded  as  God- 
given,    Hence  the  use  of  reason  may  be 
gratefully  regarded  as  the  employment  of 
a  divine  instrument  .1 

When  it  is  contended  that  "the  recognition  of  the  true 

way  of  life  is  not  at  all  rational,"  then  "the  ethical 

content  of  redemption  is  implicitly  denied." 

DeWolf  holds  that  some  rather  disastrous  moral 

effects  have  resulted  from  the  revolt  against  reason,  so 

popular  among  modern  theologians.    For  one  thing,  the 

revolters  obscure  the  fact  that  "in  practice  every  believer 

in  Christian  ethics  does  continually  subsume  particular 

actions  under  general  ethical  principles."      For  another 

thing,  their  strictures  against  reason  blur  their  own 

arguments  and  lend  encouragement 

to  the  vast  number  of  obscurantists  and 
escapists  who  are  delighted  to  find  that 
it  is  quite  all  right  to  allow  irrational 
discrepancies  wi  thin  the  structure  of  their 
moral  thought  and  action* - 

Again,  their  teachings  are  affecting  adversely  a  crucial 

problem  of  our  times--how  to  prevent  "the  separation  of 

technical  power  and  moral  responsibility."      The  revolters 

are  undermining  the  very  means  of  communication  between  the 

theological  and  scientific  communities.6    By  their  irra- 

1.  DeWolf,  RRAR,  144. 

2.  Ibid.,  149. 

3.  Ibid.,  157. 

4.  Ibid.,  158. 

5.  Ibid.,  159.  6.  Ibid.,  160. 
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tional  interpretation  of  moral  responsibility,  they  are 
speeding  the  tragic  "estrangement  between  theology  and 
the  common  life  of  men."1    They  have  helped  aggravate  the 
individualism  which  "has  nearly  broken  down  all  sense  of 
community,  and  hence  of  social  responsibility,  in  our  age.' 

Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  analyses  and  criticisms 
of  both  Williams  and  DeWolf  throughout  this  dissertation. 

III.  Materials  and  Method  of  this  Dissertation 
The  materials  which  are  utilized  in  this  dissertation 
are  the  thirteen  basic  works  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  the 
numerous  essays  and  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  dealing  with  Christian  ethics  and  the 
social  problem  in  general.     These  articles  and  essays  have 
appeared  in  such  periodicals  as  Radical  Religion,  Chri stianity 
and  Society,  The  Christian  Century,  Nation,  Fortune,  World 
Tomorrow,  Time,  Harpers,  Scribners ,  American  Scholar,  Life 
Magazine ,  and  others.    Book  reviews  in  the  various  journals 
have  also  been  consulted.     The  general  ethical  theories  of 
the  major  moral  philosophers  cited  in  the  dissertation  have 
been  consulted  in  the  original  sources  whenever  possible. 
The  method  of  this  dissertation  will  be  as 

follows : 

1)  Expository.    We  shall  develop  at  some  length 
Niebuhr' s  position  in  regard  to  the  problem  and  related 


1.  DeWolf,  Ibid.,  6. 
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questions  as  stated.1    This  will  involve  a  statement  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr's  general  ethical  theory. 

2)  Historical  and  comparative.    We  shall  try  to 
show  how  some  of  tiie  basic  tenets  of  Niebuhr's  ethics 
have  developed  in  opposition  to  Idealism  and  Liberalism. 
We  shall  then  compare  the  resultant  conception  of  ethics 
with  the  main  stream  of  Christian  thought* 

3)  Critical  and  analytic.    We  shall  analyze  the 
answers  made  by  Niebuhr  to  the  several  questions  posited 
above  and  will  inquire  whether  his  conclusions  are  valid 
in  the  light  of  logic  and  in  comparision  with  the  main 
stream  of  Christian  ethical  thinking. 

IV.  General  Plan  of  the  Dissertation 
In  the  Introduction  we  have  tried  to  set  forth 
the  problem  of  this  investigation,  and  to  indicate  its 
importance  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  ethics,  as  well  as 
ethics  in  general.    We  have  also  summarized  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  various  investigators  concerning  the  ethical 
views  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Chapter   I   will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
scope  of  ethics,  including  a  definition  of  ethics,  Christian 
ethics,  and  ethical  relativism.    At  the  close  of  the  chapter 
we  shall  formulate  a  normative  definition  of  ethical 
relativism  that  will  be  employed  throughout  this  dissertation. 
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Chapter  II  discusses  the  general  ethical  theory 
of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,     It  develops  his  criticism  of  all 
naturalistic  and  rationalistic  moral  philosophies.  And 
it  analyzes  Niebuhr's  conception  of  the  unique  nature  and 
scope  of  Christian  ethics.     This  chapter  will  be  chiefly 
expository. 

Chapter  III  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  valid 

basis  for  a  rational  morality.    We  shall  examine  the 

ethical  views  of  certain  representative  theists  who  hold 

to  a  reasonable  approach  to  ethics  (i,e,,  that  the  mind 

is  a  valid  arbiter  in  moral  matters).     These  views  will 

constitute  the  basis  for  an  analysis  and  criticism  of 

Niebuhr's  approach.     Niebuhr's  objections  to  the  use  of 

t 

reason  as  a  guide  to  ethics  will  be  examined.     Then  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  how  a  rational  morality  can  and  must 
square  with  the  Christian  religion. 

Chapter  IV  begins  the  search  for  ethical  relativism 
in  Niebuhr's  ethical  thought.     It  summarizes  his  view 
of  man's  vocation  in  the  universe,  followed  by  a  critique 
of  his  position,  and  a  summary  of  our  conclusions. 

Chapter  V  investigates  the  ethical  relativism 
implicit  or  explicit  in  Niebuhr's  view  of  God's  work  in 
history.    This  chapter  includes  a  statement  of  the  central 
thesis  of  this  dissertation. 

Chapter  VI  continues  the  investigation  of  ethical 
relativism  in  Niebuhr  by  discussing  and  criticizing  his 


concept  of  community. 

Chapter  VII  takes  up  the  general  ethical  problem 
of  freedom.    After  presenting  Niebuhr's  view  of  human 
freedom,  we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  ethical  rel- 
ativism involved  in  his  formulation. 

Chapter  VIII  continues  the  same  methodology  of 
analysis  and  criticism  and  discusses  the  ethical  relativism 
entailed  in  Niebuhr's  philosophy  of  war  and  peace.    At  the 
conclusion  of  each  chapter  we  shall  include  a  summary 
statement  of  our  major  findings. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  DEFINITION  OB1  ETHICAL  RELATIVISM 

1.  The  Scope  of  Ethics 

Our  word  "ethics"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ta 
ethika,  meaning  "customs"  which,  in  turn,  came  from  ethos, 
meaning  character  or  moral  purpose*^    Thus  from  a  very 
early  time  ethics  has  been  concerned  with  the  character, 
actions,  and  conduct  of  individuals. 

The  terms  "ethics"  and  "morals"  are  ordinarily 

distinguished  in  any  treatment  of  ethics.    Ethics  is  a 

normative  science  of  the  good  and  the  nature  of  right.  As 

W.  H.  Roberts  defines  it: 

The  attempt  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
we  shall  adjudge  our  choices  "right"  or 
"wrong."  what  we  should  mean  by  "good"  or 
"evil,f,"better"  or  "worse,"  is  ethics*2 

Dr.  Brightman  defines  ethics  as  "the  normative 

science  of  the  principles  (or  laws)  of  the  best  types  of 

human  conduct,"3    A  more  elaborate  definition  is  given  by 

G.  R,  Morrow: 

Ethics  is  that  study  or  discipline  which 
concerns  itself  with  judgments  of  approval 
and  disapproval,  judgments  as  to  the  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness,  goodness  or  badness, 
virtue  or  vice,  desirability  or  wisdom  of 


1.  Wright,  Art.  (1945). 
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actions,  dispositions,  ends,   objects  or 
state  of  affairs. 1 

Thus  by  ethics  we  understand  an  attempt  to  answer  the 

questions:  What  "ought"  I  to  doS    What  is  "right"  and 

"wrong"  conduct?    What  are  the  principles  and  standards 

to  guide  men  in  making  choices  in  both  individual  and  social 

sit  uations? 

As  distinguished  from  ethics,  "morals"  is  usually 
employed  to  mean  the  actual  conduct  of  individuals  and 
social  groups.     The  Latin  mores  refers  to  the  practicing 
customs,  folkways,  conventions,  and  traditions  of  the 
people •     Thus  one  might  say  that  "ethics"  is  a  critical 
investigation  of  "morals,"  with  an  attempt  to  discover  if 
what  is_  done  in  a  given  situation  is  the  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done. 

Cornelius  Van  Til,  a  conservative,  notes  that  ethics 
falls  into  three  divisions:  (1)  What  should  be  the  goal  of 
man's  actions?  (2)  According  to  what  standards  should  man 
conduct  himself  in  seeking  for  his  proper  goal?     (3)  What 
is  the  motive  that  should  impel  man  in  seeking  to  reach 
his  destination?2 

Historically,  ethical  treatments  fall  into  two 
parts:  (1)  the  theory  of  value  or  axiology,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  judgments  of  value,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic, 
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moral  or  nonmoral;  and  (2)  the  theory  of  obligation  or  de- 
ontology, which  is  concerned  with  judgments  of  obligation."'" 
In  this  dissertation  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  keep  a 
rigid  separation  between  the  two  spheres,  for  judgments  of 
value  and  obligation  are,  more  often  than  not,  component 
factors  in  any  ethical  situation  (though  it  is  recognized 
that  since  the  nineteenth  century  value-theory  has  become 
a  separate  discipline  studied  for  its  own  sake). 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  Christian  ethics, 
as  well  as  ethics  in  general.     It  is  necessary  to  indicate 
in  what  respects  Christian  ethics  differs  from  philosophical 
ethics.     This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  much  debate  is  still 
going  on  as  to  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mature 
Christian  ethics  "as  yet."    However,  there  has  been  a  tra- 
dational  distinction  between  Christian  and  philosophical 
ethical  theories.2    Dr.  F.  Richard  Niebuhr  defines  Christian 
Ethics  as  that  part  of  Christian  theology  which 

deals  with  the  principles  of  human  response 
to  divine  action  in  creation,  revelation 
and  redemption.^ 

Further,  the  term  is  employed  to  designate: 

(1)  The  conduct  of  Christians;   (2)  state- 
ments of  principles  or  rules  which  are  recom- 
mended as  norms  of  such  conduct;   (3)  the 
critical  effort,  carried  on  in  the  Christian 
community,  to  discover,  systematize  and  apply 


1.  Morrow,  Art. (1941). 

2.  See  Knudson,  PCE,  16. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1945). 
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moral  principles  of  greatest  generality 
and  certainty  and.  to  use  such  principles 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  con- 
sistency and  precision  in  conduct.-*- 

Niebuhr  notes  that  the  separate  study  of  Christian  moral 

principles  is  a  relatively  late  development,  though 

descriptions  of  Christian  behavior  have  been  a  part  of 

o 

theology  from  the  beginning. 

Dean  Knudson  insists  that,  while  theological  and 
philosophical  ethics  must  supplement  each  other,  yet  there 
is  "an  independent  status  and  province  to  Christian  ethics 
He  observes  that  the  Christian  principles  of  love  and  per- 
fection, the  search  for  the  good  life,  and  the  problem  of 
adjusting  the  Christian  ideal  to  the  concrete  conditions  of 
life  and  to  the  necessities  of  civilization— these,  to- 
gether with  the  problems  of  sin  and  conversion,  place 
theological  ethics  "in  a  unique  position  along  side  of 
philosophical  ethics,"4 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  to  note  here 

that  the  method  of  validation  does  not  differ  in  any  ethical 

discipline,  be  it  theological  or  philosophical  in  nature. 

Further,  as  Knudson  rightly  insists,  Christian  ethics  and 

philosophical  ethics  need  not  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

In  his  words: 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  types  of 
philosophical  ethics  that  are  out  of  harmony 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Knudson,  PCE,  32. 

4.  Ibid. 
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with  Christian  ethics ••♦But  there  is  no 
proper  antithesis  between  theological  and 
philosophical  ethics.^- 

For,  as  Ernst  Troeltsch  rightly  observed,  Christian  ethics 

ii2 

"must  recognize  other  moral  principles  alongside  of  itself." 

II.  The  Various  Usages  of  "Relativism* 
Any  systematic  treatment  of  ethics  will  discuss  such 
terms  as  "relativism,"  "objectivity,"  "absolutism,"  and  the 
like.     Usually  one  of  the  foregoing  positions  is  either 
stated  or  taken  for  granted  by  any  given  ethical  theorist. 

The  foregoing  terms  are  amenable  to  ambiguity  unless 
precise  meanings  are  given  them  in  their  proper  context.  For 
example,  the  following  fields  of  knowledge  use  the  term 
"relativity"  in  slightly  different  senses:  physical  science, 
sociology,  philosophy,  and  theology.    We  will  consider  each 
of  these  meanings  briefly. 

The  theory  of  relativity  in  Physics  was  developed  by 
H.  A,  Lorentz  and  Albert  Einstein.    This  theory  refers  to 
the  principle  that  there  is  no  absolute  motion,  or  motion 
with  respect  to  some  absolute  space  filled  with  ether,  but 
that  all  motion  observable  is  "relative."    Thus  relativity 
in  the  physical  sciences  has  to  do  with  one  portion  or 
manifestation  of  matter  with  respect  to  another  portion  of 
matter.''    When  it  was  demonstrated  that  matter  and  motion 


1.  Knudson,  Ibid.,  33. 

2.  Troeltsch,  PEC,  34.     Cited  in  Knudson,  PCE,  29. 

3.  See  Einstein,  GTR,  passim. 
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are  actually  relative  to  the  observer,  the  "pure" 
objectivity  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  science 
was  thus  overcome. 

Sociologists  speak  of  "cultural  relativism."  Those 
who  hold  this  view  contend  that  moral  opinions  become 
relative  solely  to  the  cultural  context  in  which  they  arise. 
The  norms  of  one  culture  in  no  way  hold  good  for  another 
culture.     The  wide  differences  in  moral  judgments  between 
different  societies  reveal  the  fact,  it  is  claimed,  that 
moral  ideas  have  no  universal  validity:  thus  cultural 
relativism  is  deemed  inevitable.     The  survival  and  devel- 
opmental needs  of  the  group  usually  determine  what  is  "right" 
and  "wrong"  for  that  particular  group.     Conspicuous  examples 
of  this  view  of  cultural  relativism  are  William  Graham 
Sumner's  Folkways  and  (perhaps  in  a  less  noticeable  sense) 
Ruth  Benedict's  Patterns  of  Culture. 

Another  term  that  should  be  defined  in  this  connection 
is  "historical  relativism."    When  the  material  values  of 
history  are  judged  by  no  system  of  theoretical  universal 
principles  that  lie  behind  those  formulations,  then  this  may 
be  properly  called  historical  relativism.    For  example,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  thought  of  Ernst  Troeltsch 
leads  in  this  direction. 

In  moral  philosophy  "ethical  relativism"  is  the  view 
that  ethical  truths  are  relative  to  time  and  place.  Since 


1.  Muelder,  ITTPH. 
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moral  values  vary  among  individuals  and  groups  according 
to  cultural  conditions  and  other  circumstances,  the  logical 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  no  absolute  ethical 
standard  that  ought  to  hold  universally.    Moral  standards, 
other  than  those  imposed  by  persons  or  groups  upon  them- 
selves, have  no  validity  for  all  of  mankind.     The  theory 
of  universal  moral  principles  does  not  conform  to  the  "facts" 
of  actual  experience.    Thus,  for  this  point  of  view,  there 
are  no  "categorical  imperatives"  or  "universal  moral  obli- 
gations ." 

Edward  Westermarck  has  distinguished  himself  by 
this  description  of  ethical  relativity.     His  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas  and  his  Ethical  Relativity 
contain  his  most  fully  developed  thought  in  this  connection. 
Westermarck  summarizes  the  difference  between  ethical  rela- 
tivity and  objectivity  in  these  words : 

Ethical  relativity  implies  that  there  is 
no  objective  standard  of  morality,  and 
objectivity  presupposes  universality.1 

Westermarck  continues  by  suggesting  the  origin  of  relativism. 

The  variability  of  moral  judgments  largely 
originates  in  different  measures  of  knowledge, 
based  on  experience  of  the  consequences  of 
conduct,  and  in  different  beliefs.2 

What  is  the  basis  of  morality?    westermarck  would 


1.  Westermarck,  ER ,  183 

2.  Ibid.,  187. 
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base  it  upon  a  psychological  fact,  the  existence  of 

"emotions."    He  defends  this  position  by  asserting  that 

emotions  depend  on 

cognitions  and  are  apt  to  vary  as  the 
cognitions  vary;  hence  a  theory  which 
leads  to  an  examination  of  the  psycholog- 
ical and  historical  origins  of  people's 
moral  opinions  should  be  more  useful  than 
a  theory  which  postulates  moral  truths 
enunciated  by  self-evident  intuitions  that 
are  unchangeable*-^ 

If  it  could  only  be  brought  home  to  people  that  there  is 

no  absolute  standard  in  morality,  the  reader  is  informed, 

then  individuals  would  perhaps  be  "on  the  one  hand  tolerant 

and  on  the  other  hand  more  critical  in  their  judgments • 

It  is  informative,  in  passing,  that  W.  T.  Stace 
argues  that  Westermarck  in  his  Ethical  Relativity  is  not 
strictly  an  ethical  relativist.    What  he  really  insisted 
upon,  Stace  insists,  was  "a  universal  morality  when  he 
asserted  that  'altruistic  sentiment'  is  the  law  of  morals*" 
This  is  because  the  altruistic  sentiment  is  a  universal 
possession.    Whether  one  can  rightly  characterize  a  theory 
as  "universal"  which  is  based  upon  emotional  rather  than 
rational  considerations  would  still  have  to  be  debated 
further  than  Stace  carries  the  argument. 

As  another  example  of  ethical  relativism,  it  has 
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been  asserted  that  John  Dewey  and  his  school  fall  into 
this  category.     That  this  criticism  has  to  be  qualified 
can  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  Dewey  seems  to  hold  to  the 
absolute  value  of  democracy,  and  in  the  complete  co- 
ordination of  all  elements  in  any  given  moral  situation. 
But  it  remains  true  that  the  Dewey  "school"  does  denounce 
all  formulations  of  abstract  and  static  principles  that 
are  claimed  to  have  a  separate  and  unchanging  existence 
apart  from  human  experience  and  rational  development.  The 
major  criticisms  of  men  like  Dewey  are  levelled  against 
authoritarianism  in  morals* 

It  is  instructive  that  the  first  moral  relativists 
(similar  to  certain  modern  relativists)  attacked  the  belief 
in  the  theological  origin  of  morals."*"    For  example,  Pro- 
tagoras, a  Greek  teacher  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  came 
out  with  this  dictum:  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things* 
That  is,  there  was  for  Protagoras  no  absolute  and  universal 
law,  no  divine  standard,  above  and  beyond  the  varying 
opinions  that  prevailed  in  Greece,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
Thomas  Hobbes,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  made  a  similar 
denial  of  morality  as  determined  by  a  divine  will.2  In 
modern  times,  William  Graham  Sumner  took  up  the  argument 
and  declared — after  a  vast  gathering  of  evidence — that 
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notions  of  rigit  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  always  come  from 
custom,  and  not  from  God  and  Nature*     That  these  classic 
opinions  are  a  source  of  the  present  animosity  that  exists 
between  certain  types  of  theological  and  philosophical 
ethics  is  evident. 

As  opposed  to  the  idea  of  ethical  relativism,  ethical 
objectivity  is  the  theory  that  there  are  universal  moral 
principles  that  are  capable  of  guiding  men  in  concrete 
ethical  situations  where  choices  are  demanded.     The  adherents 
of  ethical  objectivity  hold  that  the  moral  capacity  of  man 
is  such  that  he  is  capable  of  making  valid  moral  distinctions 
between  "higher"  and  "lower"  values,  and  "right"  and  "wrong" 
decisions  and  actions, 

W,  T,  Stace  rightly  observes  that  ethical  objectivity 

is  not  a  view  of  ethics  that  disregards  the  problem  and  need 

of  an  intelligent  application  of  moral  truths  to  varying 

circumstances  of  time  and  place.    He  writes: 

The  law  of  morals  will  be  a  general  law 
which  will  give  different  results  as  it  is 
applied  to  different  cases--just  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  results  in  parabolic  orbits 
in  some  cases,  elliptical  orbits  in  others. 
Failure  to  understand  this  is  one  of  the 
breeding  grounds  of  ethical  relativity*-*- 

Much  care  must  be  exercised  here,  however.    The  question 

of  compromise  always  arises  in  the  matter  of  actual  appli- 
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cation  of  moral  principles.     It  is  not  clear  that  Stace 
understands  fully  the  difficulties  involved*     But  he  is 
correct  in  his  assertion  that  the  ethical  objectivists  are 
not  blind  to  the  problem  of  the  implementation  and  application 
of  the  general  ethical  principles  to  specific  situations, 

IV,  A  Normative  Definition  of  Ethical  Relativism 
What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  an  ethical  idea  or  truth 
is  relative?    Relative  to  what?    Is  there  a  "right"  and  "wrong" 
way  of  thinking  of  a  truth  as  relative?    To  be  relative,  of 
course,  an  idea  or  object  must  possess  a  relationship  with 
another  idea  or  object.     Just  what  that  relationship  is  and 
how  it  is  to  be  conceived  is  of  serious  import  in  ethical 
theory,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  the  term  "relative" 
serves  many  divergent  functions.     In  Epistemology,  for  example, 
the  theory  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  states  that  "all  know- 
ledge is  relative  to  the  knowing  mind  and  to  the  conditions  of 
the  body  and  sense  organs,"1    Historically,  this  view  has  been 
known  as  the  "subjectivist 1 s"  approach  to  knowledge, 

W,  R,  Sorley  has  shown  that  in  the  theory  of  morality, 
as  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  term  "relative"  might  be 
used  in  two  different  meanings.    That  is,  it  may  mean  being 
"relative"  to  the  subject  who  pronounces  the  judgment 
whether  of  value  or  of  fact.     Or  the  relation  implied  may  be 
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to  other  objective  elements,  recognition  of  which  is 

required  to  give  validity  to  the  judgment*    The  second 

meaning  given  does  not  imply  dependence  of  the  object 

upon  the  subject  observing  it;  rather,  it  asserts  "relation 

between  this  particular  object  and  other  factors  of  the 

objective  whole. "^    Sorley  maintains  that  if  we  use  the 

term  in  this  latter  sense,  relativity  will  no  longer  imply 

any  divorce  from  reality,  and  we  would  have  to  interpret 

2 

differently  "the  assertion  that  morality  is  relative." 

Another  use  of  the  term  "relative"  may  be  noted  in 
the  field  of  Psychology.  One  school  of  thought  holds  that 
the  character  of  any  present  conscious  content  is  relative 
to  and  influenced  by  past  and  contemporaneous  experiences 
of  the  organism.  Examples  are  the  psychology  of  Wundt  and 
the  Gestalt  school. 

Further,  in  theology  and  moral  philosophy  considerable 
attention  is  devoted  to  a  search  for  or  a  defense  of  "truth." 
Here  the  crucial  questions  inevitably  arise:    What  is  truth? 
How  is  truth  related  to  us?    Philosophers  by  and  large  have 
been  interested  in  the  nature  and  tests  of  truth,  under 
which  they  discuss  theories  of  correspondence,  coherence, 
pragmatism,  and  the  like;  while  theologians  have  been 
mainly  concerned  with  the  practical  problem  of  formulating 
divine  "truth"  into  doctrines  and  rituals.     In  both  disci- 
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plines  considerable  debate  goes  on  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  verifying  experiences  required  to  know  truth. 
But  it  has  been  generally  agreed  by  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians alike  that  truth,  regardless  of  how  it  is  conceived, 
is  in  some  measure  accessible,  and  that  any  experience  of 
truth  can  be  analyzed  for  meaningful  content* 

To  bring  up  the  question  of  truth  in  regard  to 
religion  and  ethics  necessitates  a  discussion  of  the  way 
truth  is  related  to  the  human  mind  that  reflects  upon  it. 
Religion  has  perhaps  presented  a  more  consistent  viewpoint 
upon  the  matter  than  has  philosophy.     Orthodox  Christianity, 
for  example,  has  held  fairly  closely  to  the  "twofold  nature 
of  truth1*  theory  since  the  Middle  Ages.    According  to  this 
view  "something  may  be  true  theologically  which  is  not  true 
philosophically,  and  vice  versa."  William  Ockham  gave  this 
theory  an  acute  epistemologi cal  analysis. ^  Thus  the  idea  that 
truth  is  not  one  but  two  was  of  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  many  modern  disciplines,  such  as  mysticism, 
political  theory,  Lutheran  theology,  and  secular  science,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

The  neo-orthodox  theologians  have  been  classified  as 
"non-philosophical"  in  their  approach  to  divine  and  moral 
truth.    Neither  reason,  nor  any  other  of  the  criteria  employed 
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by  the  philosophers,  is  able  to  cope  with  the  "wholly 
other"  quality  of  revealed  truth.    Real  truth  is  divine 
truth,  to  be  received  only  by  and  in  a  profound  faith; 
and  it  is  to  be  judged  by  God  alone.    Any  human  formula- 
tions of  truth  are  conceived  as  proximate,  relative,  and 
contingent  upon  the  absolute,  unconditioned  Truth. 

Few  philosophers  or  "liberal"  theologians  will 
quarrel  with  the  assertion  that  all  rational  f ormulations 
of  truth  are  necessarily  limited  and  must  always  fall  short 
of  absolute  truth.     Particular  minds  can  never  be  identified 
with  eternal  mind.     But  this  is  not  the  crucial  issue.  For 
morals,  at  least,  the  question  of  what  consequences  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  admitted  relative  nature  of  human  formu- 
lations of  truth,  be  it  theological  or  ethical  truth  that  is 
under  investigation* is  the  decisive  one.     If  the  postulated 
absolute  truth  of  neo- orthodoxy  is  one  of  such  a  nature  that 
all  human  conceptions  and  approximations  are  doomed  to  inev- 
itable frustration  and  defeat,  then  one  might  rightly  inquire 
if  morality  is  possible  at  all  under  such  a  theory.  Whether 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  falls  into  this  category     is     a  major 
purpose  of  this  investigation  to  determine. 

A  line  of  argumentation  that  denies  man's  possibility 
of  knowing  the  content  of  the  "good"  and  "right"  to  such  a 
degree  that  moral  distinctions  are  deemed  invalid  is  usually 
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designated  as  "moral  skepticism."     Moral  skepticism  and 
ethical  relativism  are  the  two  facets  of  a  view  of  ethics 
that  denies  the  rational  capacity  of  man  to  know  and  apply 
valid  universal  moral  principles. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  substantial  portion  of  this  dissertation 
yet  to  come,  we  postulate  the  following  definition  of  ethical 
relativism  to  serve  as  a  guiding  norm  for  our  inquiry: 

Ethical  relativism  is  the  view  that,  due  to  the 
limitations  of  human  reason  and  the  evidence  of  conflicting 
moral  standards  and  frustrated  moral  ideals,  man  a_s  man  is 
incapable,  apart  from  social  pressure  or  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  aid,  of  making  universally  normative  valid  dis- 
tinctions concerning  the  nature  of  right  and  the  good,  and  of 
formulating  a  system  of  general  ethical  principles  that  can 
function  concretely  as  a  constructive  guide  to  men  in  their 
personal  and  collective  conduct. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GENERAL  ETHICAL  THEORY  OF  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 
1*  The  Criticism  of  Naturalistic  Ethics 

In  most  of  his  discussions  of  ethical  subjects, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  includes  detailed  criticisms  of  naturalistic 
and  philosophical  systems  of  ethics*    The  essential  error 
common  to  all  naturalistic  systems,  we  are  informed,  is  their 
"superficiality  and  false  optimism'1  which  destroys  the  sense 
of  depth  and  the  experience  of  tension,  known  only  to  a  pro- 
found Biblical  faith,  and  without  which  ethics  is  bereft  of 
meaning* 

The  following  quotation  serves  to  point  up  Niebuhr fs 

great  concern  over  modern  Christianity's  too  easy  friendship 

with  naturalistic  theories: 

It  is  by  faith  in  transcendence  that  a  pro- 
found religion  is  saved  from  complete  capit- 
ulation to  the  culture  of  the  age,  past  or 
present.     When  modern  Christianity,  confused 
by  the  prestige  of  science,  the  temper  of  a 
this-worldly  age  and  the  disrepute  of  orthodox 
dogmatism,  sought  to  come  to  terms  with  current 
naturalism,  it  lost  the  power  to  penetrate  into 
the  ethical  aberrations  and  confusions  of  a 
naturalistic  culture  and  to  correct  its  super- 
ficiality and  false  optimism.1 

In  Beyond  Tragedy  the  reader  is  informed  that  natural! 

in  ethics  is  a  self-defeating  and  impotent  approach. 
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A  purely  naturalistic  ethics  will  not  only 
be  overcome  by  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
sink  into  despair,  but  it  will  lack  the  force 
to  restrain  the  self-will  and  self-interest 
of  man  and  nations.     If  life  cannot  be 
centered  in  something  beyond  nature,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  lift  men  above  the  brute 
struggle  for  survival 

Although  strongly  opposed  to  all  modern  "liberal" 

naturalists,  Niebuhr  will  not  speak  a  flat  "yes"  or  "no" 

to  all  elements  in  naturalism.     In  some  respects  the  meaning 

of  time  and  history  as  conceived  in  Christianity  is 

approached  by  naturalism,  though  invariably  false  conclusions 

are  drawn  from  this  insight* 

It  ^Christianity^  affirms  them  ^naturalistic 
systems}  when  they  Insist  on  the  meaning  fulness 
of  historical  existence.     It  refutes  them  inas- 
far  as  they  believe  that  the  temporal  process 
explains  and  fulfils  Itselfo2 

The  reason  naturalists  draw  this  erroneous  conclusion, 
Niebuhr  insists,  is  their  blindness  to  a  fundamental  con- 
ception In  Christian  ethics.     This  is  the  concept  of  a 
"tension  between  the  historical  and  the  transcendent."  In 
this  view  there  must  be  an  awareness  of  the  contradiction 
between  what  we  are  now  and  what  we  shall  be  when  God!s 
eternal  purpose  for  us  is  fulfilled. 

This  tension  cannot  be  maintained,  it  is  asserted, 
unless  the  ideal  of  ethics  is  seen  to  transcend  every 
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possible  human  achievement  in  the  realm  of  history.  Yet 
the  transcendent  and  the  historical  must  constantly  he 
set  side  by  side,  so  that  the  relevance  of  the  ideal  to 
actual  life  is  not  overlooked.    Naturalistic  and  rational- 
istic ideas  have  so  destroyed  this  sense  of  tension  within 
Christianity  that  we  have  "lost  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
Christian  ethic,"      Just  why  this  tension  must  be  main- 
tained will  be  made  more  clear  when  we  discuss  Niebuhr !s 
positive  ethical  theory, 

A  consistent  error  in  naturalistic  ethics,  contends 
Niebuhr,  is  its  over-optimistic  reading  of  human  nature, 
coupled  with  its  under-estimation  of  the  power  of  the  ego- 
istic impulse  to  corrupt  all  human  enterprises,  including 
even  the  best.     This  oversight  leads  naturalists    to  a 
false  appraisal  of  the  moral  realities  of  social  and 
political  life.    Speaking  specifically  of  modern  liberals 
it  is  asserted  that 

the  real  basis  for  all  the  errors  of  liberalism 
is  its  erroneous  estimate  of  human  nature. 
The  wise  men  of  our  day  cannot  guage  the 
actions  of  our  strong  men  correctly  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  tragic  facts  of 
human  nature.     They  do  not  know  to  what  degree 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  10, 

2.  See  section  3  of  this  chapter. 

3.  In  this  specific  instance  "liberals"  and  "naturalists" 
are  used  interchangeably. 
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the  Impulses  of  life  are  able  to  defy  the 
canons  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of 
consci  ence  • 

These  "tragic  facts  of  human  nature"  are  described  most 

completely  in  Niebuhr' s  Gifford  Lectures  on  The  Nature  and 

Destiny  of  Man.  Here  the  Christian  view  of  human  nature  is 

presented  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  modern  theories.  True 

prophetic  Christianity  is  presented  as  the  only  adequate 

view  that  understands  both  the  "depths"  and  the  "heights" 

of  human  life.     It  sees  the  depth  of  corruption  in  which 

the  human  will  is  inevitably  involved*     On  the  basis  of 

this  insight,  Niebuhr  finds  that  contemporary  history 

is  filled  with  manifestations  of  man's 
furies;  with  evidences  of  his  demonic 
capacity  and  inclinations  to  break  the 
harmonies  of  nature  and  defy  the  prudent 
canons  of  rational  restraint. ^ 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  no  cumulation  of  contradictory 

evidence  seems  "to  disturb  modern  man's  good  opinion  of 

himself."3 

Niebuhr  finds  that  the  great  achievement  of  modern 
culture  is  its  understanding  of  nature.    But  this  blessing 
turns  out  to  be  a  curse  in  disguise:  it  has  caused  the 
great  confusion  of  modern  man— the  misunderstanding  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  REE,  48. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  94. 

3.  Ibid. 
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human  nature.    Modern  man,  in  his  sentimental  and  opti- 
mistic estimate  of  life,  does  not  see  that 

the  tragedy  of  human  history  consists 
precisely  in  the  fact  that  human  life  can- 
not be  creative  without  being  destructive, 
that  biological  urges  are  enhanced  and  sub- 
limated by  demonic  spirit  and  that  this 
spirit  cannot  express  itself  without  com- 
miting  the  sin  of  pride.-1- 

Again,  the  "natural  man"  is  not  aware  that  he  has 

missed  the  essential  point  in  the  nature  of  human  evil, 

which  consists  in  the  fact  that  evil  arises  from 

the  very  freedom  of  reason  with  which  man 
is  endowed.     Sin  is  not  so  much  a  consequence 
of  natural  impulse,. .as  of  the  freedom  by 
which  man  is  able  to^throw  the  harmonies  of 
nature  out  of  joint.-' 

Man  disturbs  the  harmony  of  nature  when  he  centers  his  life 

about  "one  particular  impulse  (sex  or  the  possessive 

impulse,  for  instance),  or  when  he  tries  to  make  himself 

rather  than  God  the  centre  of  existence."^    This  egoism 

in  man  becomes  "sin  in  its  quintessential  form.  "^ 

Failing  to  comprehend  man' s  inevitable  self-interest, 

his  will-to-power  that  often  reaches  demonic  stages,  his 

personality  corrupted  at  its  very  center— the  will — the 

liberal  naturalist  becomes  involved  in  some  rather  peculiar 

opinions,  most  of  which  "contradict  the  obvious  facts  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  11. 

2.  Niebuhr,  BT,  11. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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history."1 

One  of  these  dangerous  opinions  held  by  naturalists , 

we  are  told,  is  that  ethical  ideals  can  actually  be  achieved 

in  human  history.     They  will  never  admit  corruption  in  the 

human  heart;  for  to  them  only  excessive  egoism  can  be 

called  "wrong,"  and  they  erroneously  believe  that  "just  a 

little  more  education"  will  suffice  to  perfect  the  inner  man 

to  the  point  where  ethical  values  can  be  realized.    What  is 

forgotten,  insists  Niebuhr,  is  that 

if  the  good  is  to  be  established  in  history 
that  must  be  done  at  least  partly  by  evil 
destroying  itself  and  not  by  making  evil 
people  good  through  a  little  more  education.** 

And  there  is  certainly  no  cause  for  a  simple  optimism  con- 
cerning the  role  of  human  goodness  as  a  fighter  against 
evil.  Why? 

There  is  not  a  single  thread  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  good  triumphs  over  evil  in 
the  constant  development  of  history. 3 

The  reason  why  moral  suasion  cannot  conquer  the 

powerful  forces  of  evil  in  human  society,  Niebuhr  further 

argues,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  society  itself. 

We  have  developed  so  complex  a  society  that 
it  cannot  be  made  ethical  by  moral  goodwill 
alone,  if  moral  purpose  is  not  astutely 
guided. 4 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  12. 

2.  Niebuhr,  REE,  126. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art . ( 1941) . 

4.  Niebuhr,  DCNR,  13. 
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Only  true  prophetic  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to 

all  naturalistic  theories,  can  furnish  this  "astute 

guidance."     It  alone  knows  that 

the  force  of  egoism  cannot  be  broken  by 
moral  suasion  and  that  on  certain  levels 
qualified  harmonies  must  be  achieved  by 
building  conflicting  egoisms  into  a  balance 
of  power»l 

That  prophetic  Christianity,  unlike  naturalism,  is  unable 

to  adopt  a  complacent  attitude  toward  the  force  of  human 

egoism  is  the  secret  of  its  power.     This  insight  saves  it 

from  all  of  the  false  pretensions  of  modernism. 

By  recognizing  that  men  will  remain  selfish 
to  the  end  we  will  be  saved  from  the  errors 
of  both  a  liberalism  which  v/ants  to  achieve 
political  ends  by  purely  ethical  means  and 
a  radicalism  which  hopes  to  achieve  ethical 
ends  by  purely  political  means.2 

Assuming  that  an  "inner  check"  upon  egoism  is 
enough,  naturalistic  systems  of  ethics,  we  are  informed, 
become  incapable  of  comprehending  the  true  dialectic  of  the 
spiritual  life.     They  regard  the  love  commandment,  for 
example,  as  capable  of  fulfilment,  and  thus  "slip  into 
utopianism" ;  or  else  they  are  forced  "to  relegate  it  to 
the  category  of  an  either  harmless  or  harmful  irrelevance*" 

Niebuhr  insists  that  this  "utopianlsm"  is  the  usual 
course  for  naturalists.     In  his  words: 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  114.  . 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art.  (1933).' 

3.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  116. 
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Utopianism  is  the  perennial  disease  of 
all  naturalists.     In  one  movement  naturalism 
protests  against  God  and  in  the  next  it 
exalts  some  movement  in  history  into  its 
God.1 

It  is  thus  not  only  subject  to  perpetual  disillusionment, 

but  "tempted  to  perennial  self -righteousness  and  to  the 

2 

cruelty  which  flows  from  all  self -righteousness 

When  modern  man  adopted  this  optimistic  view  of 
human  nature  and  the  Utopian  dream  in  history,  he  found 
himself  in  a  profound  confusion.    His  liberal  culture 
became  divided  against  itself  on  the  question  whether  it 
should 

regard  human  nature  and  human  history  pri- 
marily from  the  standpoint  of  man's  relation 
to  nature  or  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
rational  transcendence  over  nature.^ 

This  conflict  falls  into  two  broad  camps— the  naturalists 

and  the  idealists.     Both  contain  elements  of  strength, 

judged  from  the  Christian  perspective,  but  fatal  errors  are 

there  also.     The  idealists,  for  example,  have  something  of 

the  Christian  doctrine 

of  tiie  dignity  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  the  naturalists  have  something  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  man  as  a  creature  who 
must  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  he  is.^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1935). 

2.  Ibid. 

5.  Niebuhr,  Art.dQSQ).1 
4.  Ibid. 
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But  In  both  natural! an  and  idealism  the  crucial  issue  is 

lost  sight  of,  we  are  told,  and  a  simple  moralism  and 

utopianian  is  the  inevitable  result.    What  is  this  crucial 

issue?     It  has  to  do  with  the  seriousness  with  which  man 

takes  his  ever-present  sins.     This  seriousness  is  not  known 

in  either  naturalism  or  idealism.     Between  them  they  lost 

the  uneasy  conscience 

of  the  Christian  and  expressed  themselves  in 
terns  of  an  easy  conscience.     Whatever  was 
wrong  with  man,  the  cause  was  some  defect  in 
his  social  organizations  or  some  imperfection  in 
his  education  which  farther  social  historical 
and  cultural  development  would  correct • 

If  they  could  have  understood  the  finiteness  of  all  that  is 

human,  the  naturalists  and  idealists  "could  have  been  saved 

2 

from  this  unrealistic  analysis." 

It  is  clear,  Niebuhr  insists,  that  naturalism  is  in- 
consistent when  it  holds  to  the  possibility  of  perf ectability 
in  human  character.     Logically,  its  limited  view  of  nature 

and  its  denial  of  meaning  to  human  existence  "should  lead 
3 

it  to  despair."      But  this  is  not  the  case.    What  we  actually 

have  is  a  naturalism 

which  seeks  to  understand  man  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  relation  to  nature.    This  might 
be  expected  logically  to  issue  in  disillusion- 
ment, since  it  emphasizes  the  natural  con- 
tingencies which  condition  all  forms  of  human 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1939). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  156. 
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culture,  and  since  it  can  offer  no  basis  of 
meaning  for  those  dimensions  of  human  existence 
which  transcend  the  system  of  nature* 

But  instead  of  this  disillusionment,  as  we  might  expect, 

what  we  actually  have,  in  the  main  stream  of  naturalism  at 

least,  is  "complacency,  rather  than  despair •        It  does 

this  by  creating  "a  very  non- naturalistic  confidence  in  the 

perf ectability  of  human  reason  and  virtue,"      For  only  in  a 

profound  religious  faith  is  the  doctrine  of  perf ectabi lity 

seen  in  its  proper  proportions* 

Finally,  naturalism  falls  short  of  an  adequate  doctrine 

of  freedom  and  responsibility.     In  neither  classical  nor  modern 

naturalism  is  there  "an  understanding  of  the  full  depth  and 

ii  4 

height  of  human  existence*" 

The  uniqueness  of  human  freedom  makes  it 
impossible   to  regard  the  structure  and  sequences 
of  pure  nature  as  the  basis  of  the  pattern  of 
the  meaning  of  life.5 

But  where  is  the  center  of  meaning  to  be  found  for  both  in- 
dividual life  and  for  the  total  human  enterprise?     It  is 
precisely  because  the  answer  to  this  question  is  so  difficult, 
and  because  it  extends  the  bounds  of  meaning  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  simple  intelligible  to  the  realm  of  mystery,  that 
both  "classical  and  modern  naturalism  have  sought  to  confine 
the  meaning  of  human  existence  rigorously  to  the  realm  of 


1.  Nlebuhr,  FAH,  156. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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, ,1 

nature,"      What  happens  when  this  is  done? 

If  this  procedure  is  carried  through  rigor- 
ously, as  in  classical  naturalism,  the  freedom 
of  man  is  annulled  and  all  characteristically 
human  desires  and  an  bit  ions  are  regarded  as 
aberrations.     If  it  is  not  carried  through 
rigorously,  as  it  is  not  in  modern  history- 
minded  naturalism,  an  endless  confusion  results 
about  what  is  "natural"  and  what  is  "human." 

Niebuhr  notes  that  modern  culture,  since  the  time  of 

the  Renaissance,  has  sought  to  find  freedom  for  man  in  the 

concept  of  individuality.     Idealism,  on  the  one  hand,  began 

by  emphasizing  man's  freedom  and  transcendence  over  nature, 

but  ends  "by  losing  the  individual  in  the  universalities  of 

rational  concepts"  and  ultimately  in  "the  undifferentiated 

totality  of  the  divine,"      Naturalism,  on  the  other  hand, 

began  by  "emphasizing  natural  variety  and  particularity, n 

But  real  individuality,  the  reader  is  informed,  is  not  to 

be  found  in  either  pure  mind  or  pure  nature. 

As  the  idealists  lose  individuality  in  the 
absolute  mind,  so  the  naturalists  lose  it  in 
the  "streams  of  consciousness"  when  dealing 
with  the  matter  psychologically,  and  in  "laws 
of  motion"  when  thinking  sociologically,4 

A  genuine  individuality,  however,  can  be  maintained,  not  by 

naturalism  or  idealism,  but  by  certain  religious  presupposi- 
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tions  which 

can  do  justice  to  the  immediate  involvement 
of  human  individuality  in  all  the  organic 
forms  and  social  tensions  of  history,  while 
yet  appreciating  its  ultimate  transcendence 
over  every  social  and  historical  situation 
in  the  highest  reaches  of  its  self-trans cen- 
dence. 

One  of  these  necessary  "religious  presuppositions" 

is  the  paradoxical  conception  of  man  as  creature  and  yet  a 

child  of  God*    Without  this  conception,  Niebuhr  insists, 

there  is  no  strength  or  realism  to  face  the  complexities  of 

human  existence.     Thus  naturalism,  lacking  this  insight, 

succumbs  to  "fascist  and  Marxist  collectivism  in  its 

2 

cultural  expres  sions  •" 

As  to  responsibility  in  the  self,  the  naturalists 

have  reduced  the  idea  to  an  absurdity.    The  more  consistent 

naturalists 

are  involved  in  the  absurdity  of  ostensibly 
guarding  the  dignity  of  man  while  they  actually 
deny  the  reality  of  the  responsible  self,  by 
reducing  human  behaviour  to  the  dimension  of 
"'facts  of  nature"  about  which  no  moral  judg- 
ments can  be  made  since  every  human  act-is  the 
consequence  of  some  "sufficient  cause." 

The  less  consistent  naturalists  and  idealists,  it  is  true, 

are  able   to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  but  they 
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"do  not  understand  its  involvement  in  finite  conditions. 

Thus,  in  Niebuhr's  eyes,   the  whole  system  of 
natural  ethics  falls  down  at  the  point  of  an  omission  of 
certain  basic  religious  presuppositions  which  will  maintain 
a  tension  between  historical  fact  and  transcendent  reality. 
That  omission  leads  natural  man  to  look  upon  himself  as  an 
end  in  himself:  he  thinks  that  his  accomplishments  may  yet 
reach  perfection  in  time,  that  his  finiteness  might  some- 
how be  overcome  by  manipulating  the  facts  of  nature— an 
impossibility  which  naturalists  do  not  see,  and  which 
blindness  is  the  essence  of  their  sin* 

2.  The  Criticism  of  Philosophical  Ethics 
Niebuhr's  opposition  to  all  types  of  philosophical 
ethics,  which  he  broadly  conceives  as  "rationalistic  ideal- 
ism," is  based  upon  his  distrust  of  philosophy  in  general* 
Philosophy,  he  maintains,  is  limited:  it  can  never  bridge 
the  gulf  between  relative  and  absolute  truth. 

Philosophical  adequacy  cannot  be  a  final 
test  of  a  world-view  because  every  complete 
philosophy  is  a  rationalized  mythology  which 
is  judged  by  the  inner  consistency  of  its 
structure  but  which,  because  of  the  canon  of 
consistency,  cannot  do  justice  to  all  the 
facts  of  paradoxical  reality.2 

This  is  because  the  canons  of  logic  and  rationality  are 
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transcended  "vihen  reason  attempts  to  comprehend  the  final 

rationality  of  things.        Only  Christian  theism,  with  its 

conception  of  a  transcendent-immanent  God  (a  conception 

which  can  never  be  fully  rationalized)  has  solved  this 

problem  of  finding  moral  truth  and  meaning  amidst  the 

conflicting  experiences  of  life*     Its  solution  was  not  a 

matter  of  philosophical  reflection,  but  an  experience  of 

profound  faith.     In  fact,  neither  religion  nor  morality 

"can  be  fully  rationalized  in  view  of  the  facts  of  para- 

doxical  existence.™ 

After  all,  contends  Niebuhr,  some  things  are  more 

important  than  consistency.    He  would  hold  to  a  radical 

interpretation  of  the  familiar  dictum  that  "life  is  more 

than  logic." 

It  is  better  for  religion  to  forego  perfect 
metaphysical  consistency  for  the  sake  of  moral 
potency.     In  a  sense  religion  is  always  forced 
to  choose  between  an  adequate  metaphysics  and 
an  adequate  ethics.5 

If  a  religion  must  be  consistent  throughout,  then  that 
religion  is  held  to  be  "absurd."4 

Yet  Niebuhr  will  not  deny  the  importance  of  phil- 
osophy and  metaphysics  in  particular*  In  his  words: 
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The  metaphysical  problem  of  religion  can- 
not be  depreciated.    In  the  long  run  religion 
must  be  abUe   to  impress  the  mind  of  modern 
man  with  tiie  essential  plausibility  and 
scientific  respectability  of  its  fundamental 
affirmations. 1 

Moreover,  he  realizes  the  necessity  of  rational  guidance  in 

ethical  conduct*     He  is  aware  that  this  complicates  the 

problem  of  ethics,  for  the  religious  imagination  and  "astute 

intelligence  which  are  equaLly  necessary  for  its  solution  are 

incompatible  with  each  other. "^ 

Religion  is  naturally  jealous  of  any  partner 
in  the  redemptive  enterprise;  and  the  same 
intelligence  which  is  needed  to  guide  moral 
purpose  in  a  complex  situation  easily  lames 
the  moral  will  and  dulls  the  spiritual  in- 
si  ght.3 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  difficulty  "may  permanently 

destroy  every  vestige  of  morality  in  the  group  relations  of 

4 

modern  society."      The  necessary  partnership  and  the  inev- 
itable conflict  "between  the  religio-moral  and  the  rational 

forces"  is  obvious  in  both  "the  political  and  the  economic 

5 

problems  of  the  present  age." 

Thus  reason  alone,  apart  from  religio-moral  forces, 
can  never  be  the  basis  for  a  sound  ethics.  Philosophical 
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ethics  breaks  down,  we  are  told,  for  want  of  profounder 

insights  into  the  meaning  of  lifeo 

To  continue  tiie  criticism  of  philosophical  ethics, 

Niebuhr  finds  that  the  philosophers  have  not  come  to  grips 

with  the  dynamic  element  in  human  existence* 

The  rationalists  from  the  Stoics  to  Kant 
have  correctly  assessed  the  role  of  reason 
in  morality,  but  have  not  been  able  to  relate 
it  to  the  dynamic  aspects  of  life.-*- 

It  is  true  that  the  rationalists  have  done  much  that  is 
essential  to  a  sound  morality.    For  instance,  they  have 
shown  how  reason  discloses  that  uncontrolled  impulses  create 
anarchy  both  wittiin  the  self  and  within  the  social  whole 
They  have  demonstrated  "that  reason  discloses  the  moral  law. 
They  have  set  up  the  ideal  of  order  against  moral  anarchy. 
But  in  spite  of  all  these  very  real  contributions  of  ration- 
alism to  moral  theory,  it  has  not  erected  an  adequate  basis 
for  moral  conduct.  Moreover, 

it  can  provide  principles  of  criticism  and 
norms;  but  such  norms  do  not  contain  a  dynamic 
for  their  realization. 

In  both  Kantian  and  Stoic  moral  theory 

the  conflict  in  the  human  psyche  is  mistakenly 
defined  and  virtuous  reason  is  set  at  variance 
with  the  evil  impulses.     In  both  cases  the 
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social  impulses  with  which  men  are  endowed 
by  nature  are  placed  outside  of  the  moral 
realm.l 

Thus  1iie  failure  of  all  systems  of  philosophical 

ethics  gives  the  major  clue  to  the  importance  of  the 

Christian  doctrine  of  love  in  the  realm  of  ethics©  This 

doctrine  is  known  in  faith.    What  does  this  faith  mean? 

Faith  in  God  means  faith  in  the  transcendent 
unity  of  essence  and  existence,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  real  wcrld.     The  cleavage  between 
them  in  the  historical  world  is  not  a  cleavage 
between  impulse  and  reason,  though  it  is  by 
reason  that  the  "law  of  God"  is  most  fully 
apprehended. ^ 

The  cleavage  can  only  be  mythically  expressed  "as  one 

between  obedience  and  sin,  between  good  will  and  evil 

will,"      This  "will"  is  ultimately  overcome  by  love* 

The  Christian  conception  of  love  stands  in  radical 

opposition  to  all  philosophical  ethics.     The  latter, 

dominated  in  the  main  by  Kantian  idealism,  contains  no 

real  dynamic  for  moral  conduct;  it  can  find  no  effective 

contact  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  world;  it  has  no 

adequate  understanding  of  the  total  dimensions  of  life, 

of  the  proper  function  of  impulse  in  religious  and  ethical 
4 

activity*      In  one  of  its  simplest  expressions,  it  is 

believed  that  "the  law  of  love  can  be  realized  simply  by 
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being  known."      This  is  a  shallow  reading  of  the  moral 
life,  insists  Niebuhr.    Not  so  the  Christian  love  ethic, 
however. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  love  is  thus  the 
most  adequate  metaphysical  and  psychological 
framework  for  the  approximation  of  the  ideal 
of  love  in  human  life. 

It  is  able   to  do  this  by  appropriating  all  of  the  resources 

of  human  nature  "which  tend  toward  the  harmony  of  life  with 

life,  without  resting  in  the  resources  of  'natural  man1.™ 

It  is  able  to  "set  moral  goals  transcending  nature  without 

-4 

being  lost  in  other-wo rldlines s*        The  degree  of  approx- 
imation to  the  moral  ideal  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Christian  faith  "is  not  merely  a  moral  theory,  but  a 
living  and  vital  presupposition  of  life  and  conduct*" 

3.  The  Unique  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Christian  Ethic 
Niebuhr  insists  that  modern  Christianity,  in  its  espou- 
sal of  secularized  versions  of  ethics,  has  "sold  its  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage."6    An  independent  Christian  ethic 
cannot  be  achieved  or  maintained  by  this  procedure. 

A  Christianity  which  leans  unduly  on  or 
borrows  excessively  from  naturalistic  idealism, 
whether  liberal  or  radical,  is  really  betrayed 
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into  dependence  upon  corruptions  of  its 
own  ethos  and  culture • 

When  this  is  done,  the  significance  of  Hebrew-Christian 

religion  is  lost  sight  of--a  significance  which  lies  in 

the  fact  that 

the  tension  between  the  ideal  and  the  real 
which  it  creates  can  be  maintained  at  any 
point  in  history,  no  matter  what  the  moral 
and  social  achievement,  because  its  ultimate 
ideal  always  transcends  every  historical  fact 
and  reality.^ 

In  order  to  maintain  this  tension,  the  Christian 
ethic  must  be  disassociated  from  "idealistic  dualisms  as 
from  naturalistic  monisms.        For  neither  of  these  disci- 
plines can  maintain  the  proper  dynamic  for  ethical  living, 
and  neither  is  successful  in  maintaining  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  life  in  the   totality  of  existence.^ 

How  is  the  Christian  ethic  able  to  do  these  things? 
By  the  vitality  of  Biblical  faith,  renewing  its  youth  in 
its  prophetic  origin.    With  this  vital  faith  the  Christian 
ethic 

is  capable   of  dealing  adequately  with  the  moral 
and  social  problems  of  our  age;  only  such  a 
faith  can  affirm  the  significance  of  temporal 
and  mundane  existence  without  capitulating 
unduly  to  the  relativities  of  the  temporal 
pro  cess.5 
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This  faith  is  capable  of  pointing  to  a  source  of  meaning 
which  transcends  "all  the  little  universes  of  value  and 
meaning  which  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.        At  the 
same  time  it  does  not  seek  refuge  in  an  eternal  world 
where  all  history  ceases  to  be  significant.     Only  such  a 
faith  can  outlast  "the  death  of  old  cultures  and  the  birth 
of  new  civilizations"  and  yet  deal  in  terms  of  moral  respon- 
sibility with  the  world  "in  which  cultures  and  civilizations 

2 

engage  in  struggles  of  death  and  life  (sic),"      The  secret 

of  this  faith  for  etiiics  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception 

of  the  transcendent  love  ideal,  of  which  the  ethic  of  Jesus 

is  the  highest  expression.     It  is  necessary  to  discuss  at 

some  length  this  basic  concept  of  Niebuhr1 s  ethical  theory. 

Niebuhr  agrees  with  Ernst  Troeltsch  that  Jesus' 

ethic  was  at  once  absolute  and  uncompromising,  an  ethic  of 

"love  universalism  and  love  perfectionism,"' 

The  injunctions  "rest  not  evil",  "love  your 
enemies",  "if  ye  love  them  that  love  you  what 
thanks  have  you?"  "be  not  anxious  for  your 
life"  and  "be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  are  all 
of  one  piece,  and  they  are  all  uncompromising 
and  absolute. 

A  clear  recognition  of  this  fact,  it  is  asserted,  will 
prevent  Christi an  from  the  dangerous  and  confusing  practice 
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of  giving  their  "tentative  and  relative  standards  final 
and  absolute  religious  sanction*"      For  to  know  that  the 
love  ethic,  which  is  finally  and  ultimately  normative,  is 
above  and  beyond  all  human  possibilities  of  realization 
will  help  us  maintain  the  tension  between  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be— an  essential  feature,  Niebuhr  would  agree,  in 
any  vital  ethics. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Jesus  taught,  that  love  is 
the  law  of  life.     This  agape  of  the  New  Testament  is,  more- 
over, the   "chief  motivating  power  of  responsible  human 
action,  and  the  one  secret  of  social  (cohesion."  The 
significance  of  this  law  of  love  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  "not  just  another  law,  but  a  lav/  which  transcends  all 
law."3 

Every  law  and  every  standard  which  falls 
short  of  the  law  of  love  embodies  contingent 
factors  and  makes  concessions  to  the  fact 
that  sinful  man  must  achieve  tentative 
harmonies  of  life  with  life  which  are  less 
than  the  best.'* 

And  the  compulsion  to  make  those  tentative  harmonies  is  as 

all-embracing  "as  the  love  of  God  itself  to  man."5 

What  is  the  proper  motive  behind  Christian  love? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  reader  is  informed  that 
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the  Christian  love -commandment  does  not 
demand  love  of  the  fellowman  because  he  is 
with  us  equally  divine,  or  because  we  ought 
to  have  "respect  for  personality"  but 
because  God  loves  him.l 

There  is  no  area  of  life  which  does  not  feel  "this  sense 

of  responsibility  toward  the  law  of  love.™ 

Though  the  love  ideal  transcends  all  finite 

possibilities,  yet  it  is  not  merely  a  transcendental  ideal. 

Rather,  Jesus  '  ethic  of  love 

is  drawn  from,  and  relevant  to,  every  moral 
experience.     It  is  immanent  in  life  as  God 
is  immanent  in  the  world. ^ 

There  is  a  relevance  of  the  ideal  of  love  on  every  con- 
ceivable level.     It  is  not  an  ideal  "magically  superimposed 
upon  life"  by  a  revelation  which  has  "no  relation  to  the 
total  human  experience. 

But  to  understand  that  the  law  of  love,  at  once 
impossible  and  possible,  is  ever  relevant  to  the  human 
situation  is  no  excuse  for  drawing  hasty  conclusions  re- 
garding the  social  and  prudential  possibilities  of  the  love 

ethic — which  Niebuhr  sees  to  be  a  major  weakness  of  liberal 
5 

Christianity.      For  the  ethic  of  Jesus  was  not  meant  to 
deal  with 

the  immediate  problem  of  every  human  life — 
the  problem  of  arranging  some  kind  of 
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armistice  "between  various  contending  factions 
and  forces.1 

Jesus,  for  example,  had  nothing  to  say  "about  the  relativ- 
ities of  politics  and  economics,"  nor  was  he  concerned 

priirarily  with  "the  necessary  balances  of  power  which  exist 

o 

in  even  the  most  intimate  social  relationships.  Jesus1 

ethic  was  neither  horizontal,  dealing  exclusively  with 

political  or  social  problems,  nor  was  it  diagonal,  drawing 

lines  between  the  moral  ideal  and  the  facts  of  a  given 

situation;  rather,  it  has  only  "a  vertical  dimension 

..3 

between  the  loving  will  of  God  and  the  v/ill  of  man." 

How  reconcile  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  fore- 
going statements?    This  is  done  by  the  adoption  of  a  dual- 
istic  ethics,  based  upon  the  recognition  of  man  as  a  child 
of  God  and  as  a  sinner  at  one  and  the  same  time.     To  man!s 
righteousness  as  a  child  of  God  appertains  one  ethic;  to 
his  status  as  a  sinner  belongs  the  other.    To  the  persistence 
of  righteousness  in  the  midst  of  his  sin  belongs  the  tension 
between  the  two  ethics  which  is  expressed  by  describing 
perfection  as  an  "impossible  possibility."4 

In  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics  this  dual 
ethics  is  given  a  realistic  analysis.  In  Christianity  and 
Power  Politics  some  practical  applications  of  this  twofold 
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view  of  ethics  are  suggested.     In  both  works  the  reader 
is  cautioned  not  to  take  t  he  ethics  of  Jesus  as  an  adequate 
guide  for  the  problems  of  life.     Jesus'  ethic,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  one  of  "love  perfectionism"  which  presupposes 
men  who  are  capable  of  suppressing  their  egotism  altogether. 
For  this  reason  it   is  inapplicable  to  man  as  he  actua lly 
is. 

The  ultimate  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  are  never  irrelevant  to  any  problem  of 
justice,  and  they  hover  over  every  social 
situation  as  an  ideal  possibility;  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  can  be  made  into 
simple  alternatives  for  the  present  schemes 
of  relative  justice. 

All  attempts  to  the  contrary  are  based  on  "illusions  about 

the  stuff  with  which  it  is  dealing  in  human  nature 

There  is  a  legitimate  sense,  Niebuhr  finds,  in 
which  the  ethic  of  Jesus  is  relevant  to  the  human  situation. 
But  this  is  no  easy  doctrine,  we  are  warned  again:  it  re- 
quires the  insights  of  true  prophetic  Christianity  to 
comprehend  it  completely.     Once  this  vantage  point  is  reached 
it  will  appear  that  the  absolute  love  ethic  of  Jesus  is 
relevant,  within  strict  limits,  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  It  provides  an  ideal  standard  for  man  whereby 
he  may  measure  the  magnitude  of  his  failure.  Christianity 
demands  the  impossible,  and  by  that  very  demand  it  emphasizes 
the  impotence  of  human  nature. 
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Some  transcendent  possibility  always  stands 
above  every  actuality,  as  a  vantage  point 
from  which  actual  achievements  are  found 
wanting.    Thus  the  ideal  of  perfect  love  gives 
a  perspective  upon  every  human  action  which 
prompts  the  confession:  Are  we  not  all  un- 
profitable servant s?^ 

Men  are  saved  by  the  very  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 

can  never  achieve  perfection,  measured  by  the  standard  of 

perfect  love.    That  recognition  should  lead  to  repentance, 

o 

for  by  it  alone  will  grace  be  expe rienced. " 

2.  It  provides  us  with  "an  indiscriminate  principle 
of  criticism  over  all  attempts  at  social  and  international 
justice."      Here  the  absolute  standard  for  individual  and 
social  ethics  is  to  be  found.    Every  attempt  to  create  a 
new  and  better  world  must  be  judged  by  this  ultimate 
criterion. 

The  ultimate  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  are  never  irrelevant  to  any  problem  of 
justice,   and  they  hover  over  every  situation 
as  an  ideal  possibility.'* 

It  must  be  continually  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
transcendent  ideal  principle  cannot  in  and  of  itself  pro- 
vide men  with  a  practicable  way  of  life  in  a  sinful  world; 
nevertheless,  it  may  "offer  valuable  insights  to  and  sources 
of  criticism  for  a  prudential  social  ethic  which  deals  with 
present  realities.  "^ 
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Nietmhr  is  convinced  that  this  second  principle  of 

the  relevance  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  the  best  safeguard 

available  against  complacency  in  the  moral  life. 

Against  all  forms  of  moral  complacency  the 
Christian  faith  must  sharpen  the  sense  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  relevant  alternative 
to  every  scheme  and  structure  of  human 
justice.     It  sees  history  as  a  realm  of 
infinite  possibilities.     No  limit  can  be 
placed  upon  the  higher  possibilities  of 
justice  which  may  be  achieved  in  any  given 
historic  situation.1 

If  Jesus1  ethic  can  never  become  the  way  of  life  for  a  sin- 
ful humanity,  it  can  at  least  help  us  to  set  all  our  poor 
tentative  experiments  under  the  criticism  of  the  ultimate 
ideal;  above  all  "the  law  of  love  remains  a  principle  of 
criticism  over  all  forms  of  community  in  which  elements  of 
coercion  and  conflict  destroy  the  highest  type  of  fellow- 
ship."2 

A  word  of  caution  is  again  injected  against  those 
who  make  the  law  of  love  a  simple  panacea.     The  following 
quotations  are  typical  statements,  of  which  similar  ones 
can  be  found  in  a  majority  if  not  all  of  Niebuhr' s  major 
works  • 

Love  may  qualify  the  social  struggle  of 
history  but  it  will  never  abolish  it,  and 
those  who  make  the  attempt  to  bring  society 
under  the  dominion  of  perfect  love  will  die 
on  the  cross. 3 
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The  Christian  interpretation  of  the  human 
situation  is  not  exhausted  in  the  discovery 
that  love  is  the  law  of  life,  though  it  may 
be  purified  by  the  ideal  of  love.l 

This  is  because  the  Christian  faith  does  not  begin  with 

the  law  of  love,  but  at  the  point  of  the  cry  of  despair: 

"The  good  that  I  would  do,  I  do  not  do  and  the  evil  that 

I  would  not,  that  I  do — Wretched  man  that  I  ami  who  shall 

deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death. 

3.  Finally,  the  ideal  of  love  is  relevant  to  the 
human  situation  by  a  recognition  that  it  is  "not  merely 
a  principle  of  indiscriminate  criticism  upon  all  approx- 
imations of  justice:  it  is  also  a  principle  of  discriminate 
criticism  between  forms  of  justice*        For  example,  when 
there  are  two  or  more  alternatives,  both  admittedly  falling 
short  of  the  ideal,  the  law  of  love  provides  the  criterion 
by  which  we  may  determine  which  of  these  "second-bests" 
approximates  most  closely  to  the  ideal.     It  may  even  lay 
upon  us  the  duty  of  accepting  what,  in  the  light  of  the 
ideal,  is  obviously  the  lesser  of  two  evils.     For  example, 
war  is  better  than  submission  to  tyranny. 

In  a  significant  article  in  Christianity  and  Crisis 

Niebuhr  asks  the  question:     "Can  the  Church  Give  a  Moral 
4 

Lead?"      In  other  words,  has  the  church  an  effective  program 
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for  Christians  in  a  sinful  society?    The  reply  is  a 

qualified  affirmative. 

We  must,  as  Christians,  constantly  make 
significant  moral  and  political  decisions 
amidst  and  upon  perplexing  issues  and 
hazardous  ventures.     We  must  even  make  them 
"with  might"  and  not  half-heartedly.  But 
the  Christian  faith  gives  us  no  warrant  to 
lift  ourselves  above  the  world's  per- 
plexities and  to  seek  or  to  claim  absolute 
validity  for  the  stand  we  take.     It  does, 
however,  encourage  us  to  charity,  which  is 
born  of  humility  and  contri  tion. 

In  this  interpretation  the  Christian  religion  furnishes 

not  a  clear  "moral  lead"  but,  rather,  a  clear  religious 

insight  into  the  fragmentary  character  of  all  human 

morality,  including  the  "virtue  of  the  saints  and  the 

political  pronouncements  of  the  churches."      To  claim 

too  much  for  the  ethic  of  Jesus,  Niebuhr  insists,  is  to 

turn  it  into  "an  inhuman  fanaticism." 

From  the  principles  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  it  is  now  possible  to  draw  certain  conclusions 
regarding  the  ethical  theory  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  as 
applied  to  the  field  of  concrete  ethical  action. 

First,  since  man  lives  in  a  corrupted  world  (which 
exhibits  on  every  page  of  its  history  the  impracticability 
of  the  way  of  absolute  love)  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  the  closest  approximation  to  the  absolute  ideal 
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and  proceed  on  that  basis.     This  approximation  is  found 

in  the  conception  of  "equal  justice."1 

The  closest  approximation  to  a  love  in 
which  life  supports  life  in  voluntary  com- 
munity is  a  justice  in  which  life  is  prevented 
from  destroying  life  and  the  interests  of  the 
one  are  guarded  against  unjust  claims  by  the 
other. 

And  again  in  another  connection: 

Justice  is  probably  the  highest  ideal  to- 
ward human  groups  can  aspire  (sic).  And 
justice,  with  its  goal  of  adjustment  of 
right  against  right,  inevitably  involves  the 
assertion  of  right  against  right  and  interest 
against  interest  until  some  kind  of  harmony 
is  achieved. 

It  should  be  observed  at  this  point  that  Niebuhr 
is  inconsistent  with  his  total  viewpoint  in  the  foregoing 
statement  that  "human  groups  can  aspire."    This  would  imply 
that  human  groups  may  be  normal  forms  of  self-transcendence, 
and  that  their  activities  can  be  moralized— a  position  he 
explicitly  denies  in  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man.  The 
term  "achieve"  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  his  thought 
than  ftie  term  "aspire."    Aspiration,  in  the  usual  usage  in 
religion  or  morality,  presupposes  a  sufficient  degree  of 
positive  freedom  and  power  within  man  to  choose  and  in 
some  measure  realize  ideal  values.    Since  Niebuhr  tends 
to  deny  this  positive  freedom,  as  we  shall  see,  the  above 
statement  is  inconsistent. 

To  continue,  the  sense  of  justice  which  Niebuhr 
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hold  to  be  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  the 
ideal  is  based  upon  a  concept  of  "balance  of  power*" 
By  this  principle  individuals  and  groups  are  kept  in 
"check"  and  prevented  from  degenerating  into  irrespon- 
sible centers  of  power.     It  is  admitted  that  a  balance 
of  power,  or  an  equal  justice  concept,  is  different  from 
and  inferior  to  the  harmony  of  the  love  ideal But 
since  love  is  an  absolute  and  uncompromising  ideal,  as 
we  have  noted,  and  since  it  is  incapable  of  being  real- 
ized on  the  historical  plane  of  human  existence,  then 
the  only  sensible  conclusion  is  that  "equal  justice 
remains  the  only  possible,  though  hardly  a  precise,  cri- 
terion  of  value*" 

The  law  of  love  is  not  lost  in  this  realistic 
handling  of  social  and  political  issues,  though  it  might 
logically  appear  to  be  so*    Perfect  love  remains 

involved  in  all  approximations  of  justice, 
not  only  as  the  source  of  the  norms  of 
justice,  but  as  an  ultimate  perspective  by 
which  their  limitations  are  discovered** 

A  second  practical  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from 

the  ways  in  which  the  Christian  ethic  is  relevant  to  the 

moral  situation  is  this:  We  must  be  prepared  to  make 

relative  judgments;  that  is,  to  distinguish  between  con- 

1.  Niebuhr,  CPP,  26. 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  196. 

3.  Ibid.,  140. 
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flicting  values.     Here  an  obligation  to  choose  "the  lesser 
of  two  evils"  is  again  considered.    This  approach  is  basic 
to  Niebuhr 's  philosophy  of  war  and  peace,  as  we  shall  see. 
A  Christian  must,  with  good  conscience,  act  upon  his  best 
choices. 

The  relativity  of  all  moral  ideals  cannot 
absolve  us  of  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
choosing  between  relative  values;  and  the 
choice  is  sometimes  so  clear  as  to  become 
an  imperative  one. 

If  Christian  morality  is  senseless  "when  it  seeks  uncrit- 
ically to  identify  the  cause  of  Christ  with  the  cause  of 
democracy,"  it  is  equally  as  senseless  when  "it  purges  it- 
self of  this  error  by  an  uncritical  refusal  to  make  any 
distinctions  between  relative  values  in  history."      By  no 
means  will  Niebuhr  deny  that  there  are  "values"  in  life. 

Is  not  the  whole  of  life  a  constant  choice 
between  lesser  and  higher  values?    There  are 
no  means  and  no  ends  in  life  in  an  absolute 
sense.     There  are  merely  competing  values, 4 

Social  justice,  as  we  have  noted,  is  one  of  these  values 

which  demands  an  "imperative  choice,"    This  remains  true 

even  though  it  is  understood  that  this  choice  may  involve 

armed  conflict,  for  "there  is  no  perfectly  adequate  method 

5 

of  preventing  either  anarchy  or  tyranny," 


1.  See  Chapter  VIII. 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  142. 

3.  Niebuhr,  WCNP,  39. 

4.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1933)  .2 

5.  Niebuhr,  CPP,  27. 
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A  final  practical  conclusion  regarding  the 
relevance  of  the  law  of  perfect  love  suggests  a  funda- 
mental concept  in  Niebuhr's  ethic,  which  necessitates  an 
extended  discussion.    We  refer  to  the  idea  of  the  sinful 
nature  of  man.     This  idea  involves  the  conception  of 
original  sin,  collective  guilt,  freedom  and  responsibility, 
and  the  tension  between  spirit  and  nature  in  man.    We  may- 
state  the  final  practical  conclusion  thus:  The  ultimate 
standard  of  the  Christian  ideal  ought  to  persuade  man  that 
"political  controversies  are  always  conflicts  between 
sinners  and  not  between  righteous  men  and  sinners,"  This 
admission  will  save  practical  man  from  self-righteousness 
in  thought  and  action.     But  to  recognize  that  we  ourselves 
are  sinners,  who  are  clearly  involved  in  the  sin  of  those 
whom  we  call  "evil,"  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  resist 
evil.     If  we  imagine  that 

we  nave  no  right  to  act  against  an  acknowl- 
edged evil  because  we  are  not  ourselves  pure, 
we  are  delivered  into  historic  futility.* 

It  is  precisely  the  religious  gift  of  grace  which  frees 

the  Christian  to  act  in  history,  to  give  his  devotion  to 

the  highest  values  he  knows,   even  though  he  "is  persuaded 

by  that  grace  to  remember  the  ambiguity  of  even  his  best 
„3 

actions,"      Moral  anarchy  results  if  men  and  nations  do 


1.  Niebuhr,  WCNP,  34. 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art, (1933). 2 

3.  Niebuhr,  WCNP,  44. 
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not  see  this.    An  understanding  by  man  of  his  limitations 
due  to  his  finiteness  will  be  the  clue  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  man,  and  will  be  able  to  prove  a  check 
against  fanaticism  in  social  ethics.     He  will  then  know 
that 

the  same  man  who  touches  the  fringes  of  the 
infinite  in  his  moral  life  remains  imbedded 
in  finiteness,  and  he  increases  the  evil  in 
his  life  if  he  tries  to  overcome  it  without 
regard  to  his  limitations*^- 

For  between  the  perfect  Father  in  heaven  and  finite  man 
there  is  a  fixed  gulf  which  no  striving  after  a  perfec- 
tionist ideal  can  ever  bridge.  Man,  because  of  his  sin 
(though  his  sin  is  not  his  finiteness)  is  incapacitated 
to  do  more  than  achieve  an  approximation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God;  in  fact,  he  cannot  even  do  that,  for  it  is  entirely  in 
God's  hands  to  "bring  in  the  Kingdom." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  concept  of 
original  sin— a  doctrine  which,  with  certain  modifications, 
forms  a  cornerstone  of  Niebuhr' s  theology  and  ethical  theory 
alike  • 

That  Niebuhr  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  original  sin  per  se  or  in  toto  is  made 
quite  clear  in  his  various  writings,  particularly  in  The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  in  Reflections  on  the  End  of 
an  Era,  and  in  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics.  For 

1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1953). 2 
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example,  in  the  latter  work  he  criticizes  the  orthodox 

doctrine  as  being  "self-destructive"  when  it  interprets 

the  myth  of  the  Fall  as  "inherited  corruption," 

If  original  sin  is  an  inherited  corruption, 
its  inheritance  destroys  the  freedom  and 
therefore  the  responsibility  which  is  basic 
to  the  conception  of  sin0^* 

Rather  than  being  an  inherited  taint  on  human  nature,  as 

the  Church  Fathers  vainly  taught,  original  sin 

is  an.  inevitable  fact  of  human  existence, 
the  inevitability  of  which  is  given  by  the 
nature  of  man' s  spirituality.     It  is  true 
in  every  moment  of  existence,  but  it  has  no 
history,2 

Thus  the  myth  of  the  Fall  is  reinterpreted  to  serve 

as  a  tool  for  describing  the  very  quality  of  human  existence. 

Niebuhr's  defense  of  this  restoration  of  the  doctrine  of 

original  sin  lies  at  the  point  of  its  superior  insight  into 

the  depth  of  man's  real  nature. 

The  particular  virtue  of  the  myth  of  the  Fall 
is  that  it  does  justice  to  the  paradoxical 
relation  of  spirit  and  nature  in  human  evil. 
In  the  religious  thought  which  flows  from  its 
interpretation  reason  and  consciousness  are 
not  the  unqualified  instruments  of  good  and 
the  manifestations  of  the  divine.     Neither  is 
the  body  or  material  existence  evil  as  such.' 

Rather,  evil  came  into  the  world  "through  human  respon- 
sibility," and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  "an  act  of  rebel- 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  89. 

2.  Ibid.,  90. 

3.  Ibid. 
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JL 

lion  on  thB  part  of  man."      The  myth  of  the  Fall,  it  is 

asserted,  is  adequate  to  explain  this  rebellious  act 

common  to  all  men. 

In  this  conception  evil  becomes,  not  the  absence 

of  the  good,  but  the  corruption  of  the  good.     Compared  to 

other  views,  a  mythical  reading  of  human  evil 

is  more  positive  than  in  monistic  philosophies, 
and  more  dependent  upon  the  good  than  in  rel- 
igious and  philosophical  dualisms.2 

The  myth  of  the  Fall  is  thus  in  harmony  with  the  mixture  of 
profound  pessimism  and  ultimate  optimism  "which  distin- 
guishes prophetic  religion  from  other  forms  of  faith  and 
w or Id- views ,"3    In  the  faith  of  prophetic  religion  existence 
is  viewed  as  more  meaningful,  and  this  meaning  "is  more 
definitely  threatened  by  evil  and  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  is  ultimately  more  certain"  than  in  alternative  forms 
of  religion.4 

In  addition  to  these  general  advantages,  the  doctrine 

of  sin  and  guilt  has  the  added  specific  virtue  of  assisting 

morality  in  maintaining  its  vital  function. 

Morality. . .maintains  its  vigor  only  if  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  is  recognized 
as  real  and  significant 

Further,  a  general  sense  of  religious  guilt  "is  therefore  a 
fruitful  source  of  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  im- 
mediate situations©"^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  74. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.  5.  Ibid.,  75.  6.  Ibid.,  78. 
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It  is  instructive  that  in  Reflections  on  the  End 

of  an  Era  Niebuhr  is  unusually  hesitant  when  employing  the 

concept  of  original  sin  as  a  true  account  of  man's  situation. 

Though  admitting  that  his  own  orientation  is  taken  from  the 

orthodox  doctrine  of  12ie  Fall,  he  manifests  a  marked  fear 

that  a  revival  of  Reformation  teaching  might  lead  to  a 

political  defeatism  which  would  "fasten  injustice  upon 

society  in  the  name  of  religion."^"    Here  he  embraces  the 

concept  because  of  its  psychological  merits.     The  myth  of 

the  Fall  is  alone  able,  in  contrast  to  rational  conceptions 

of  human  nature,  to  communicate  the  thought  that  "the  egoism 

of  natural  impulse  is  actually  transmuted  into  a  wilful 

conflict  of  life  with  life"  and  so  does  justice  "to  the 

actual  facts,"2 

Through  it  one  may  understand  that  no 
matter  how  wise  the  perspectives  which  the 
human  mind  may  reach,  how  broad  the  loyalties 
which  the  human  imagination  may  conceive,  how 
universal  the  community  which  human  state- 
craft may  organize,  or  how  pure  the  aspir- 
ations of  the  saintliest  idealists  may  be, 
there  is  no  level  of  human  moral  or  social 
achievement  in  which  there  is  not  some  cor- 
ruption of  inordinate  self-love^2 

What  is  the  exact  nature  of  human  sin?    Where  does 
it  find  its  locus?    In  the  first  place,  sin  is  too  pro- 
found in  its  essence  to  be  comprehended  in  moralistic 


1.  Niebuhr,  REE,  122. 

2.  Ibid.,  291. 

3.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  17. 
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terms.     It  is  to  theological  terminology  that  one  must 
turn  to  discover  the  "total  dimension"  of  human  life, 
for  morals  deals  only  "with  the  surface  of  life.""1"  Proph- 
etic Christianity  is  best  equipped  to  see  sin  in  its  proper 
setting.     This  is  because  it  comprehends  the  height  and 
depth  of  human  stature,  as  we  have  seen. 

In  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  Niebuhr  under- 
stands the  Christian  picture  of  man  as  placing  the  high 
estimate  of  man,  implied  in  the  concept  of  "made  in  the 
image  of  God,"  in  paradoxical  juxtaposition  to  the  low 
estimate  of  human  virtue  in  Christian  thought.  Christ- 
ianity sees  that 

man  is  a  sinner.     His  oin  is  defined  as  rebel- 
lion against  God.     The  Christian  estimate  of 
human  evil  is  so  serious  precisely  because 
it  places  evil  at  the  very  centre  of  human 
personall ty:  in  the  will»£ 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question:  What  is  the  locus  of 

human  sin?    Not  man's  finiteness,  which  he  cannot  help, 

nor  his  inevitable  involvement  in  the  contingencies  and 

necessities  of  nature  are  to  be  understood  as  the  seat  and 

occasion  for  his  sin;  rather,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 

rebellious  nature  which  makes  him  refuse  to  admit  his 

creatureline ss,  and  leads  to  a  wrong  use  of  his  freedom. 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1936). 1 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  16.  Italics  mine. 
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Prophetic  religion  attributes  moral  evil 
to  an  evil  will  rather  than  to  the  limita- 
tions of  natural  man.     The  justification 
for  such  an  emphasis  lies  in  the  fact  that 
human  reason  is  actually  able  to  envisage 
moral  possibilities,  more  inclusive  loyal- 
ties, and  more  adequate  harmonies  of  impulse 
than  those  which  are  actually  chosen* 

There  is,  therefore,  an  element  of  "perversity,  a  conscious 

choice  of  the  lesser  good,  involved  in  practically  every 

moral  action.""    This  "imp  of  the  perverse"  causes  man  to 

pretend  to  be  more  than  he  is.     In  fact,  the  power  of  man's 

pretension  to  be  like  God  is  so  strong  that  it  causes  a 

rift  within  his  "self"  which  cannot  be  overcome  outside  of 

God's  grace:  no  moralistic  or  rationalistic  discipline  can 

remove  the  "contradiction." 

Man  is  not  divided  against  himself  so  that 
the  essential  man  can  be  extricated  from  the 
nonessential.     Man  contradicts  himself  with- 
in the  terms  of  his  true  essence.  His 
essence  is  self-determination.    His  sin  is 
the  wrong  use  of  his  freedom  and  its  con- 
sequent destruction.^ 

While  the  law  of  man's  nature  is  love  (a  harmonious 

relation  of  life  to  life  in  obedience  to  the  divine  center 

and  source  of  life)  yet  this  law  is  violated  when  man  seeks 

4 

to  make  himself  the  center  and  source  of  his  own  life. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  is  the 
essence  of  human  sin.     This  sin  is  conceived  as  something 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  77. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  16. 

4.  Ibid. 
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spiritual,  not  carnal,  though  "the  infection  of  rebellion 

spreads  from  the  spirit  to  the  body  and  disturbs  its 

harmonies  also." 

Man,  in  other  words,  is  a  sinner  not  be- 
cause he  is  one  limited  individual  within 
a  whole  but  because  he  is  betrayed  by  his 
very  ability  to  survey  the  whole  to  imagine 
himself  the  whole.2 

In  contrast  to  thinkers  like  Hegel  and  Kant,  who 
cannot  define  sin  as  spiritual  because  they  regard  spirit 
as  essentially  good,  Niebuhr  would  define  sin  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  good  within  freedom  itself.    Evil  thus  takes 
on  a  paradoxical  nature:  it  arises  out  of  freedom  "not  as 

an  essential  or  necessary  consequence  but  as  an  a  logical 

„3 
fact." 

It  is  informative  in  this  connection  to  note  the 

development  of  Niebuhr' s  view  of  sin  through  the  years. 

Mary  Thelen  has  done  this  with  the  following  results: 

Previously £to  the  publication  of  An  Inter- 
pretation  of  Christian  Ethics ( 1935 )J  Niebuhr 
had  made  sin  issue  from  the  weakness  of 
reason  as  measured  against  the  strength  of 
egoism;  later  he  makes  it  issue  wholly  from 
the  pretension  of  spirit;  but  now  he  admits 
both  weakness  and  pretension  as  causes  of 
sin,  although  with  the  emphasis  on  sin  arising 
from  the  latter  as  the  truer  kind  of  sin. 

We  would  add  to  this  historical  survey  of  Niebuhr' s  devel- 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  17. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  120.     Italics  mine. 

4.  Thelen,  MAS,  80. 
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oping  thought  on  the  problem  of  sin  by  noting  the  view 

taken  in  his  latest  work,  Faith  and  History.  Here  sin 

is  clearly  conceived  as  the   "revolt"  of  man  against  God* 

In  his  words : 

Sin  is,  in  short,  the  consequence  of  man's 
inclination  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  God, 
to  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought 
to  think,  thus  making  destructive  use  of  his 
freedom  by  not  observing  the  limits  to  which 
a  creaturely  freedom  is  bound. 1 

Man's  sinful  pride  brings  him  into  conflict  with  both  his 
Creator  and  his  fellowman.     There  is  no  essential  modification 
observable  from  the  view  taken  in  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man.    Sin  remains  rebellion;  it  is  inevitable;  it  is  found  on 
all  levels  of  existence;  and  it  is  magnified  on  the  collect- 
tive  plane  of  existence© 

A  further  comment  should  be  made  concerning  the  role 
of  will  in  moral  action.     It  will  be  recalled  that  evil  is 
rooted  and  grounded  in  will:  it  results  from  an  irrespon- 
sible use  of  freedom,  but  remains  man's  responsibility  under 
all  circumstances.    Those  who  base  morality  on  the  power  of 
will  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  human  perfection  are, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  involved  "in  an  illusion."    For  example, 
liberal  Christians  who  would  apply  the  ethics  of  love  simply 
by  "strengthening  the  will"  are  doomed  to  find  their  fondest 
hopes  frustrated. 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  121. 
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The  commandment  of  love  is  a  challenge 
to  my  will  which  I  cannot  answer  by  strength- 
ening my  will.    Constant  appeals  to  the  will 
merely  increase  either  self-righteousness  or 
the  despair  of  impotence. ^ 

Where  men  really  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  we  are  told, 

they  do  it  not  by  the  strength  of  their  own  wills,  but 

2 

by  "some  strength  which  has  entered  their  wills."  At 

times,  these  acts  of  grace  may  even  be  prompted  by  "an 

ti  3 

impulse  of  nature. 

The  phrase  "impulse  of  nature"  suggests  another 

essential  feature  of  Niebuhr's  general  ethical  theory. 

The  social  and  generous  impulses  of  man  are  conceived  as 

radically  opposed  to  the  egoistic  oneB,  which  have  their 

4 

origin  in  nature.      The  strength  and  permanence  of  the 

egoistic  impulse  is  based  upon  a  psychological  analysis 

of  the  instinctual  type.     The  individual,  in  Moral  Man  and 

Immoral  Society,  is  viewed  as"a  nucleus  of  energy."  This 

energy  received  direction  and  pattern  first  on  the  level 

of  natural  impulse,  and  then  on  the  level  of  reason. 

The  "instincts"  of  life  include  drives  toward 

self-preservation,  toward  preservation  of  the  race,  and 

toward  fulfillment. 

Every  type  of  energy  in  nature  seeks  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  itself  and  to  gain 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. ( 1936) i 
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4.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  103.  5.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  25. 
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fulfillment  within  terms  of  its  unique 
genius 

In  addition  to  these  mentioned,  the  natural  instincts 

include  a  tendency  toward  "some  achievement  of  harmony 

with  other  life,"  so  that 

it  is  obvious  that  man  not  only  shares  a 
gregarious  impulse  with  the  lower  creatures 
but  that  a  specific  impulse  of  pity  bids 
him  fly  to^aid  of  stricken  members  of  his 
community* 

What,  one  might  legitimately  inquire  at  this  point, 
is  the  function  of  reason  in  the  ordering  of  the  impulses? 
More  will  be  said  in  Chapter  III,  but  we  may  observe  here 
that  reason  has  the  function  of  ordering  human  energy  as  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  the  order  already  immanent  within 
the  impulses.     The  principle  of  rationality  is  the  principle 
of  harmony,  coherence,  universality.     In  the  field  of  human 
relationships  the  reason  of  man  gives  approval  to  "those 
impulses  which  affirm  life  in  its  most  inclusive  terms," 
and  likewise  "disapproves  their  opposites."^ 

Reason  alone,  however,  has  no  vitality  to  enforce 
its  demands.     Its  dynamic  is  received  in  part  by  its 
union  with  the  benevolent  impulses,  whose  purposes  to  some 
degree  coincide  with  its  own,  and  in  part  from  conscience, 
which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  psychologically  as  of  the 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  25. 

2.  Ibid.,  26. 

3.  Ibid.,  10. 
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nature  of  "desire."1 

'■The  problem  of  morality  is  set  in  part  by  the 

fact  that  man  possesses  both  egoistic  and  altruistic 

impulses.    For  example,  Kantian  and  Stoic  rationalism 

are  wrong,  Niebuhr  insists,  "in  finding  the  root  of  man's 

moral  capacity  in  reason  alone  and  in  depreciating  the 

fl2 

moral  quality  of  the  social  impulses*"       In  a  more  signif- 
icant sense,  the  problem  of  morality  is  set  by  the  double 
principle  of  order— a  principle  unique  to  man.  According 
to  this  Idea,  man  alone  is  the  creature  endowed  with  the 
rational  capacity  for  "self-consciousness"  or  "self- 
transcendence*"    Armed  with  this  rational  capacity,  man 
is  able  to  see  himself  In  relation  to  his  environment  and 
to  other  life,  and  Is  thus  enabled  to  project  goals  more 
Inclusive  than  those  which  natural  impulse  prompts.  Thus 
there  are  two  resources  in  human  nature  to  which  the 
religio-moral  discipline  must  be  related.     These  are: 

The  natural  endowments  of  sympathy, 
paternal  and  filial  affection  and  the 
sense  of  cohesion  which  all  human  beings 
possess  (gregarious  impulses);  and  the 
faculties  of  reason  which  tend  to 
extend  the  range  of  these  impulses  beyond 
the  limits  set  by  nature. 

This  double  principle  of  order  means  that  it  Is 

possible  for  the  impulses  to  achieve  a  coherence  among 


1*  Niebuhr  would  attribute  his  psychology  of  desire 

as  related  to  conscience  to  C.  D.  Broad.     See  MMIS,  10, 

2.  Niebuhr,  MIS,  26f. 

3.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  203, 
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themselves  which  gives  great  stability  to  the  personal- 
ity on  the  level  which  is  below  that  of  rationality  iwhich 
demands  harmony  with  all  life  universally)*     On  the  basis 
of  this  insight  Niebuhr  is  equipped  to  criticize  the  social 
philosophies  of  the  type  of  John  Dewey,  who  would  make  the 

problem  of  life  merely  "that  of  the  integration  of  natural 
1 

impulses."      This  theory,  we  are  informed,  does  not  do 
justice  to 

the  complexities  of  human  behavior  and  to 
the  inevitable  conflicts  between  the  objec- 
tives determined  by  reason  and  those  of  the 
total  body  of  impulse,  rationally  unified 
but  bent  upon  more  immediate  goals  than  ^ 
those  which  man's  highest  reason  envisages. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  men  may  "achieve  a  rational 
unity  of  impulses  around  the  organizing  centre  of  the  pos- 
sessive instinct  or  the  will-to-power,"  and  yet  have  "  a 
faint  sense  of  obligation  to  achieve  social  objectives, 
which  transcend,  or  are  in  conflict  with,  the  will-to-power." 

Niebuhr  feels  that  all  schools  of  excessive  ration- 
alism (as  modern  liberalism)  are  optimistic  when  they  should 
be  more  guarded  against  the  possibilities  of  human  nature. 
There  is  no  "gradual  triumph  of  mind  over  impulse."  What 
the  rationalists  do  not  see  is  that  "forces  which  are  not 
immediately  conscious  of  purpose. • .may  be  used  to  weave 
meaning  into  the  strands  of  history.1*      After  all,  reason 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  35. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Niebuhr,  REE,  123.  5.  Ibid.,  124. 
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contains  many  perils  to  ethical  living. 

The  rationalists  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  power  of  reason  to  control  impulse 
that  they  fail  to  see  that  the  tendency  to 
use  reason  to  justify  egoism  in  terms  of 
the  general  good  rather  than  to  check  egoism 
is  a  perennial  characteristic  of  the  moral 
life.     I  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be 
reduced,  but  it  cannot  be  eliminated... 
Political  realism  must  regard  it  as  a 
permanent  factor. ^ 

The  power  of  impulse,  as  opposed  to  spirit,  is  given  an 

extended  analysis  in  Reflections  on  the  End  of  an  Era. 

Here  Niebuhr  understands  a  radical  and  persistent  tension 

between  "spirit"  and  "nature."    A  brief  summary  of  this 

discussion  will  reveal  its  relevance  in  the  field  of  ethics. 

The  term  "spirit"  is  employed  by  Niebuhr  to  mean 

"the  impulse  to  subject  the  individual  or  social  ego  to 

the  universal  even  to  the  point  of  self-annihilation  or 
2 

absorption."      "Nature"  is  defined  as  "the  impulse  to 

universalize  the  ego  to  the  point  of  destroying  or  en- 

„3 

slaving  all  competing  forms  of  life."      This  is  clearly 
not  nature  as  we  generally  conceive  the  concept.  In 
Niebuhr 's  view  "nature"  undergoes  a  peculiar  transformation 
by  reason  and  the  impulses.    Reason  is  able  to  transmute 
the  will-to-live  which  man  shares  with  the  animals  (the 
impulse  to  self-preservation)  into  the  strictly  human  will- 
to-power  (the  Imperialistic  impulse).     This  transmutation 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. ( 1933) •1 

2.  Niebuhr,  REE,  9. 

3.  Ibid. 
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is  an  aspect  of  the  deeper  nature  of  "nature," 

"Spirit"  is  not  the  exact  opposite  of  "nature." 

Here  it  is  instructive  that  Niebuhr  will  not  construct  an 

impassable  gulf  between  God  and  nature,  in  opposition  to 

men  like  Karl  Barth. 

An  absolute  dualism  either  between  God 
and  the  universe  or  between  man  and  nature, 
spirit  and  matter,  or  good  and  evil,  is 
neither  possible  nor  necessary. 1 

What  is  most  important  is  that  justice  be  done  to  the 

fact  that  "creative  purpose  meets  resistance  in  the  world" 

and  that  "the  ideal  which  is  implicit  in  every  reality  is 

also  in  conflict  with  it."^    And  this  conflict  will  remain 

as  long  as  there  is  human  history.     There  is  &  positive 

value  in  this  realization. 

The  tension  between  spirit  and  nature  must 
remain  to  the  end  of  history  lest  the  impulses 
of  nature  clothe  themselves  with  the  moral 
prestige  of  the  spiritual  and  secure  a  moral 
immunity  behind  which  they  express  them- 
selves without  moral  restraint. 

One  explanation  for  the  foregoing  statement  that 

spirit  and  nature  are  not  exact  opposites  is  that  some  of 

the  forces  which  impel  men  to  affirm  the  life  of  the  other 

man  rather  than  their  own  lives  are  "derived  from  natural 

impulse,  and  not  from  reason."^    "Spirituality"  becomes, 

not  mere  rationality,  but  reason,  will,  and  emotion  acting 


1.  Niebuhr,  DCNR,  200. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  REE,  136. 


4.  Ibid.,  9. 
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together  to  see  life  in  its  total  relationships,  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  "feel"  an  obligation  toward  the  whole  of 
life.1 

These  drives,  as  we  have  observed,  are  forever  at 

war  within  man.     The  demand  of  spirit,  as  embodied  in  all 

systems  of  high  morality,  is  that  "men  shall  affirm  the 

life  of  others  as  much  as  they  affirm  their  own";  but  this 

demand  of  reason  and  conscience 

is  in  conflict  with  the  natural  egoistic 
impulse  with  which  all  life  is  endowed  and 
which  attempts  the  immediate  and  the  exclusive 
preservation  of  the  ego  or  the  specific  social 
organization.,  if  need  be  at  the  expense  of 
other  life»~ 

This  view  of  the  eternal  warfare  between  spirit  and  nature 

leads  Niebuhr  to  some  startling  conclusions.    For  one  thing, 

no  one  is  able  fully  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience  at 

any  one  moment;  in  fact,  if  he  were  successful  in  so  doing 

the  results  would  be  disastrous. 

Complete  devotion  to  the  ethical  principle 
would  lead  to  annihilation  in  any  immediate 
ins t ant . 3 

Logically  every  life  deserves  destruction." 
Once  man  has  realized  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  apply  pure  spirit  in  the  realm  of  actual  human  experience, 
what  is  left  for  him  to  do?    Since  it  is  impossible  to  act 


1.  Niebuhr,  REE,  263f. 

2.  Ibid.,  198f. 

3.  Ibid.,  212. 

4.  Ibid.,  285. 
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in  the  world  of  nature  and  history  in  terms  of  pure  spirit, 
then  the  only  conclusion  to  he  deduced  is  that  "the  highest 
moral  ideal  is  compromised  in  every  realization,"1  Compro- 
mise, then,  is  the  way  out.     Thus  the  foundation  for  a 
philosophy  of  compromise,  based  upon  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  medieval  conception  of  .jus  naturale  and  jus  gentium, 
is  now  laid  and  ready*    We  have  already  disdussed  the  dual- 
istic  ethics  based  upon  this  conviction. 

The  inevitability  of  moral  wrong  cuts  across  all 
individual  and  social  bonds.     It  is  both  universal  and 
necessary.     This  situation  results  from  the  "paradox  in 
which  all  morality  moves."'      This  paradox  affirms  that  we 
can  work  concretely  for  the  affirmation  of  the  total  needs 
of  humanity  only  by  setting  one  partial  interest  against 
another.    For  example,  this  takes  place  when  the  interests 
of  those  in  society  who  have  been  defrauded  are  asserted 
against  the  interest  of  those  who  have  undue  privileges. 
Our  disinterestedness,  no  matter  how  sincere,  is  bound 
Nto  be  corrupted  in  the  end  by  a  more  egoistic  interest  in 
the  particular  group  we  are  supporting."      This  evil  is  in 
man  and  becomes  the  source  of  his  own  chaos.     And  this 
chaotic  condition  is  expressed  most  fully  in  his  collective 
relationships • 


1.  Niebuhr,  REE,  266. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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In  the  conception  of  "immoral  society"  we  have 

now  introduced  a  final  word  in  this  extended  survey  of 

the  ethical  theory  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr.     In  a  sense  the 

concept  of  collective  egoism  is  the  end  result  of  a  logic 

1 

based  upon  "the  egoistic  corruption  of  the  human  heart o" 

Sin  in  society  is  just  an  extension  of  sin  in  the  individual, 

we  are  informed,  except  that  it  takes  on  a  more  complex  and 

demonic  nature  in  the  larger  aggregates. 

It  is  instructive  that  Niebuhr,  in  a  debate  with 

George  A,  Coe  following  the  publication  of  Moral  Man  and 

Immoral  Society,  admitted  that  he  might  have  overstated 

the  antithesis  between  the  two  in  the  wording  of  the  title* 

I  do  not  regard  the  individual  as  moral 
and  society  as  immoral,  though  I  chose  thatg 
title  for  my  book  for  pedagogical  purposes* 

He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  society,  in  his  opinion,  merely 

"cumulates  the  egoism  of  individuals  and  transmutes  their 

individual  altruism"  in  collective  egoism  so  that  "the 

egoism  of  the  group  has  a  double  force,"0 

For  this  reason  no  group  acts  from  purely 
unselfish  or  even  mutual  intent  and  politics 
is  therefore  bound  to  be  a  contest  of  power. 

Thus  neither  individuals  nor  groups  can  rise  above  the  in- 
herent egoism  that  pervades  every  human  thought  and  action,. 
In  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  this  idea  cf  the  immoral 

1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  13. 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1934).     This  was  an  editorial  debate. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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character  of  individual  man  comes  to  a  full  culmination— 

a  conviction  that  is  merely  adumbrated  in  Moral  Man  and 

Immoral  Society. 

In  what  sense  is  man  moral  and  society  immoral? 

Where  is  the  evidence  to  be  found?    Niebuhr  suggests  in 

the  Introduction  to  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  that 

individual  men  may  be  moral 

in  the  sense  that  they  are  able  to  consider 
interests  other  than  their  own  in  deter- 
mining problems  of  conduct,  and  are  capable, 
on  occasion,  of  preferring  the  advantages 
of  others  to  their  own.-*- 

Men  are  endowed  by  nature  with  "a  measure  of  sympathy  for 

their  kind,"  the  breadth  of  which  may  be  extended  by  an 

"astute  social  pedagogy."      Further,  the  rational  faculty 

of  individual  men  prompts  them  to 

a  sense  of  justice  which  educational  discipline 
may  refine  and  purge  of  egoistic  elements 
until  they  are  able  to  view  a  social  situation, 
in  which  their  own  interests  are  Involved, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  objectivity.3 

This  optimism  regarding  the  moral  capacity  of  individual 

man  is  repeated  nowhere  else  to  the  extent  that  we  find  it 

here.     But  even  so  there  are  sobering  facts  of  offset  any 

latent  optimism. 

For  one  thing,  the  imperialistic  impulse  is  ever- 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xi. 

2.  Ibid. 
2.  Ibid. 
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present  in  the  self -consciousness  of  individuals.  Again, 
the  will- to- live  is  inevitably  linked  with  the  will-to- 
power.    And  self-interest,  egoism,  the  natural  impulses, 
greed,  and  the  various  forms  of  self-assertion  can  never 
"be  completely  controlled  or  sublimated  by  reason."^  It 
is  true  that  these  things  are  much  more  likely  of  being 
checked  in  individuals  than  in  their  collective  behavior. 
This  is  due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  particular  men  to 
conceive  and  apply  religlo^moral  ideals. 

In  every  human  group  there  is  less  reason 
to  guide  and  to  check  impulse,  less  capacity 
for  self-transcendence,  less  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  needs  of  others  and  therefore 
more  unrestrained  egoism  than  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  group,  reveal  in  their 
personal  relationships. ^ 

Thus  whatever  achievements  are  possible  for  "moral  man"'  are 

all  but  impossible,  if  not  totally  so,  for  human  societies 

and  social  groups .w 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for  this  radical 

difference  between  personal  and  collective  ethical  behavior, 

we  are  informed  that  the  morality  of  groups  is  inferior  to 

that  of  individuals  precisely  because  of  the  difficulty  of 

establishing  a  rational  social  force  which 

is  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  the  natural 
impulses  by  which  society  achieves  its 
cohesion. 


1.  Niebuhr,  MIS,  42. 

2.  Ibid,,  xii. 

3.  Ibid.,  xi. 

4.  Ibid.,  xii. 
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The  main  reason,  however,  is  the  mathematical  factor  of 

"adding  up"  the  egoism  of  particular  men  until  a 

collective  egoism,  compounded  of  the  egoistic 
impulses  of  individuals,  which  achieve  a 
more  vivid  expression  and  a  more  cumulative 
effect  when  they  are  united  in  a  common 
impulse  than  when  they  express  themselves 
separately  and  discretely* 

That  Niebuhr1 s  pessimism  regarding  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  inter-group  relations  conform  to  ethical 
principles  grew  more  emphatic  as  his  thought  developed 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  brief  comparison  of  Moral  Man  and 
Immoral  Soci  ety  with  his  book  written  five  years  earlier, 
Does  Civilization  Need  Religion?    In  the  latter  work 

Niebuhr  admits  that  modern  man  faces  no  problem  that  is 

p 

greater  than  that  of  his  aggregate  existence.      Here  he  is 

disturbed  that  "reasonable  ethicists"  are  so  preoccupied 

with  attempting  to  make  life  wi thin  groups  moral  that  they 

fail  to  aspire  to  "the  moral  redemption  of  inter- group 
3 

relations."      By  no  means  will  Niebuhr  give  up  the  hope 

that  such  an  achievement  is  possible,  though  he  strictly 

qualifies  this  hope. 

The  task  of  making  complex  group  relations 
ethical  belongs  primarily  to  religion  and 
education  because  statecraft  cannot  rise 
above  the  universal  limitations  of  human 


1.  Niebuhr,  xiii. 

2.  Niebuhr,  DCNR,  17. 

3.  Ibid.,  55.     Italics  mine. 
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imagination  and  intelligence.    A  robust 
ethical  idealism,  an  extraordinary  spiritual 
insight,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
are  equal  ly  necessary  for  such  a  social 
task.l 

While  moral  goodwill  alone  cannot  make  modem  complex 

society  moral,  yet  in  this  earlier  work  Niebuhr  sees  the 

possibility  of  a  moral  society  if  "moral  purpose  is 

2 

astutely  guided,"      But  even  in  this  connection  is  to  be 

detected  that  note  of  despair  which  characterizes  all  of 

his  later  writings* 

The  task  of  persuading  the  group  to 
sacrifice  some  of  its  advantages  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  of  human  society  is  so 
difficult  that  it  almost  leads  to  despair. 
If  it  will  ever  be  accomplished  religio- 
moral  forces,  whatever  their  present  im~3 
pctence,  must  come  to  the  aid  of  reason. 

Turning  now  to  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  it 

is  observed  that  group  relations  can  never  be  as  ethical 

4 

as  those  which  characterize  individual  relations*  For 
whatever  increase  in  social  intelligence  and  moral  good- 
will may  be  achieved  in  human  history  may  "serve  to  mitigate 
the  brutalities  of  social  conflict,"  but  they  cannot  "abolish 
the  conflict  itself*"5 

The  ethical  and  spiritual  note  of  love  and 
repentance  can  do  no  more  than  qualify  the 
social  struggle  in  history.     It  will  never 
abolish  it.* 

Thus,  in  this  latter  work,  society  remains  "immoral"  in  a 


1.  Niebuhr,  DCNR,  139. 

2.  Ibid.,  13. 

3.  Ibid.,  142. 

4*  Ibid.,  83.  5.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xxiii.  . 

6.  Ibid.     Cf.  Art. (1932). 
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very  fundamental  sense,  in  a  radical  contradiction  to 
the  ways  of  "moral  man." 

Niebuhr  gathers  the  evidence  for  his  thesis  of 
collective  egoism  from  the  social  and  political  sciences* 
He  finds  far  more  accurate  data  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  descriptive  scientists  than  in  the  "guesses"  of  the 
sociologists  and  the  moralists  among  the  normative  scien- 
tists •     In  fact,  there  is  manifest  a  deep  distrust  in  the 
normative  disciplines. 

Social  analyses  and  prophecies  made  by 
moralists,  sociologists  and  educators  upon 
the  basis  of  these  assumptions  fjhat  ration- 
ality or  goodwill  can  progressively  establish 
social  harmony^  lead  to  a  very  considerable 
moral  and  political  confusion  in  our  day* 

Even  the  psychologists,  because  of  their  individualistic 

bias,  are  found  wanting  in  insights  needed  to  comprehend 

the  complexities  of  collective  existence* 

One  cannot  turn  to  psychologists,  not  even 
social  psychologists,  to  secure  the  most 
authoritative  data  on  collective  behavior*^ 

One  must  turn,  rather,  to  political  scientists  and  to 

4  m 

historians*      ™hey  alone,  we  are  informed,  recognize  that 
there  are  elements  in  man's  collective  behavior  "which 
belong  to  the  order  of  nature  and  can  never  be  brought 

5 

completely  under  the  dominion  of  reason  or  conscience*" 

1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1932). 2 

2.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xii. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art.  ( 1933)  *2 
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They  understand,  in  contradistinction  to  religious  or 
rational  moralists,  the  "brutal  character  of  the  behav- 
ior of  all  human  collectives,"  and  "the  power  of  self- 
interest  and  collective  egoism  in  all  inter-group  relations." 

One  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the  social  sciences 
in  this  regard  is  their  ignorance  of  the  limitations  of 
human  nature,,    They  do  not  see  that  "the  limitations  of  the 
human  imagination"  and  the  easy  subservience  of  reason 

to  prejudice  and  passion,  and  the  consequent 
persistence  of  irrational  egoism,  partic- 
ularly in  group  behavior,  make  social  conflict 
an  inevitability  in  human  history,  probably  to 
the  very  end. 

Fejwever,  a  concession  is  made  to  the  fact  that  not  all 
elements  in  contemporary  culture  are  unrealistic  in  their 
estimate  of  social  realities.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  social 
situations  are  frequently  appraised  quite  realistically. 
But  the  fallacy  is  that  when  "the  hope  is  expressed  that  a 
new  pedagogy  or  a  revival  of  religion  will  make  conflict 
unnecessary  in  the  future,"  then  all  realism  is  lost. 
Niebuhr  knows  that  "a  considerable  portion  of  modern 
culture  remains  unrealistic  in  its  analyses";  that  is, 
it  is  erroneously  assumed  that  substantial  social  and 
moral  achievements  will  result  automatically  from  "better 

attitudes,"  a  "religiously  inspired  goodwill,"  a  "little 

3 

more  effort,"  or  perhaps  a  "little  more  education." 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  xx. 

2.  Ibid.  3.  Ibid.,  xvff. 
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Thus  Niebuhr,  pragmatically,  turns  to  the  facts 
of  politics  rather  than  to  the  less  "accurate"  normative 
disciplines  in  order  to  build  a  realistic  analysis  of 
individual  and  social  interaction.     The  social  sciences 
have  demonstrated  their  failure  to  observe  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  establish  just  relations  between  individ- 
uals within  a  group  simply  by  moral  and  ration  suasion  and 
accommodation,  and  that  it  is  a  futile  hope  to  attempt  this 
in  inter-group  relations.     The  political  and  historical 
studies,  however,  have  gained  the  insight  that 

the  relations  between  groups  must* • , always  be 
predominantly  political  rather  than  ethical; 
that  is,  they  will  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
portion of  power  which  each  group  possesses 
at  least  as  much  as  by  a  rational  and  moral 
appraisal  of  the  comparative  needs  and  claims 
of  the  group*-'- 

The  educators  and  social  scientists  can  serve  a  use- 
ful function  in  society,  however.    They  can  help  "humanize 
individuals  within  an  established  social  system"  and  "purge 
the  relations  of  individuals  of  as  much  egoism  as  possible."2 
But  they  fail— and  in  this  failure  leave  only  frustration  and 
confusion--in  their  blindness  to  the  limitations  of  human 
nature  which  "finally  frustrate  their  every  effort."  The 
actual  facts  are,  we  are  told,  that 

given  the  inevitable  limitations  of  human 
nature  and  the  limits  of  the  human  imagination 


1.  Niebuhr,  MM IS ,  xxiii, 

2.  Ibid.,  xxiv. 

3.  Ibid. 
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and  intelligence,   this  is  an  ideal  which 
individuals  may  approximate  £the  ideal  of 
eliminating  social  conflict^  but  which  is 
beyond  the  capacities  of  human  societies. 

When  George  A.  Coe,  in  the  debate  previously 

referred  to,  asked  Reihhold  Niebuhr  for  his  proof  of  the 

assertion  that  the  human  imagination  is  limited  to  such 

a  degree  that  inter-group  relations  cannot  be  made  moral, 

Niebuhr  replied  with  the  following  statement: 

What  about  my  proof  for  this  limit  of  the 
human  imagination? .. .If  I  should  seek  for 
support  for  it  in  psychology  I  would  find 
it  in  the  emphasis  of  psychology  upon  the 
force  of  subconscious  impulse  which  con- 
scious intelligence  never  completely  con- 
trols.^ 

Freud  and  Jung  are  mentioned  as  particularly  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  the  psychology  of  the  unconscious 
mind— whose  conclusions  Niebuhr  would  appear  to  accept 
uncritically  in  this  specific  instance. 

But  even  more  reliable  than  the  psychologists, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  are  the  studies  made  by  the 
political  scientists  and  historians.    They  have  accumulated 
an  abundance  of  data  to  prove  that  the  human  imagination  is 
limited.    To  them,  for  example,  it  is  axiomatic  that  human 
collectives  act  egois tically,  and  that  peace  or  the 
perfectly  good  society  can  never  be  achieved*  Thus 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xxiv. 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1933). 1 
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Niebuhr  would  support  his  basic  postulate  that  practical 

facts  are  more  useful  to  a  realistic  morality  than  the** 

oretical  ones,  and  are  far  less  likely  to  confuse  the 

problem  of  morality  for  practical  man."'" 

Having  established  his  theory  that  human  groups 

are  inevitably  given  to  self-interest  and  conflict, 

Niebuhr  Is  ready  to  draw  practical  conclusions  in  regard 

to  the  social  and  political  arena.    We  have  already 

o 

summarized  this  conclusion  ,  but  due  to  its  importance 

of  the  problem  of  social  conflict  it  will  bear  repeating 

in  a  slightly  different  treatment. 

Since  love  and  goodwill,  as  well  as  all  rational 

schemes,  cannot  achieve  the  perfect  society;  and  since 

the  selfishness  of  nations  is  proverbial--a  selfishness 

that  cannot  be  checked  by  either  religious  or  rational 

idealism— then  it  must  be  accepted  that  international 

conflict  is  inevitable,  and  that  our  task  "is  to  make 

wars  morally  redemptive."      Equality  is  to  be  viewed  as 

4 

a  higher  social  goal  than  peace.      A  delicate  balance 
of  power  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  task  of 
creating  harmony  among  the  nations.    Since  the  natural 
impulse  to  assert  life  as  over  against  life  and  interest 

1.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  Art.  (1938  J.1 

2.  Supra,  62-54. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1932). 3 

4.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  235. 
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against  interest  is  so  powerful,  then  coercion  must  be 

accepted  as  axiomatic  and,  within  limits,  a  positive 

good.     The  following  statements  are  informative  in  this 
connection: 

Believing  as  I  do  that  human  egoism,  partic- 
ularly in  collective  behavior,  is  too  persis- 
tent to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  love 
anarchism,  I  am  ready  to  use  coercion  and  to 
recognize  that  we  are  in  a  coercive  system! 

An  adequate  political  morality. • •will  rec- 
ognize that  human  society  will  probably  never 
escape  social  conflict,  even  though  it 
extends  the  areas  of  social  co-operation* 
It  will  try  to  save  society  from  being  in- 
volved in  endless  cycles  of  futile  conflict, 
not  by  an  effort  to  abolish  coercion  in  the 
life  of  collective  man,  but  by  reducing  it 
to  a  minimum,  by  counselling  the  use  of  such 
types  of  coercion  as  are  most  compatible 
with  the  moral  and  rational  factors  in  human 
society  and  by  discriminating  between  the 
purposes  and  ends  for  which  coercion  is  used.v 

What  a  rational  society  must  do,  we  are  informed,  is  to 

place  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  "ends  and  purposes  for 

which  coercion  is  used"  than  upon  "the  elimination  of  co- 

,•3 

ercion  and  conflict." 

On  this  basis  it  becomes  possible  to  give  moral 
justification  to  social  conflicts  which  aim  at  a  greater 
social  equality— a  justification  denied  to  efforts  which 
aim  at  "the  perpetuation  of  privilege  in  society."  In 
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this  respect  Niebuhr  finds  Marxian  philosophy  superior 
to  Christian  pacifism. ^    Though  we  are  not  to  accept  the 
principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  without  qual- 
ification, nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  determine  if  a 
given  cause  deserves  moral  and  rational  approval  to  the 
point  of  using  force  if  necessary.    For  example,  the 
"rational  use  of  coercion  is  a  possible  achievement  which 
may  yet  save  society." 

At  this  point  Niebuhr  makes  a  rather  bold  concession 
as  regards  the  role  of  reason  in  judging  and  assessing  the 
relative  merit  of  conflicting  social  claims.    While  human 
reason  is  always  involved  in  prejudice  and  subject  to 
partial  perspectives,  yet  it  has  the  task  of  aspiring  to 

"the  impartiality  by  which  such  claims  and  pretensions 

3 

could  be  analysed  and  assessed."      Reason  tends  to  estab- 
lish a  more  ever  balance  of  power  among  social  groups,  for 
it  "is  probably  true  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  of 
increasing  social  intelligence  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  the  claims  of  social  privilege  and  to  give  it  to  the 
disinherited."4 

Conflict  and  coercion  are  admitted  to  be  such 
dangerous  instruments,  and  are  so  fruitful  of  the  very 
evils  from  which  society  must  be  saved,  that  "an  intel- 
ligent society  must  not  countenance  their  indiscriminate 

1.  Miebuhr,  MMIS,  234. 

2.  Ibid.,  235. 

3.  Ibid.,  236.  4.  Ibid.,  237. 
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use."1 

If  reason  is  to  make  coercion  a  tool  of 
the  moral  ideal  it  must  not  only  enlist 
it  in  the  service  of  the  highest  causes  but 
it  must  choose  those  types  of  coercion  which 
are  most  compatible  with,  and  least  danger- 
ous to,  the  rational  and  moral  forces  of 
society.^ 

Moral  reason  must  learn  to  make  coercion  its  ally  "with- 
out running  the  risk  of  a  Pyrric  victory  in  which  the 
ally  exploits  and  negates  the  triumph."3    Thus  the  reason 
of  man  may  serve  a  useful  function  in  the  social  struggle, 
providing  it  does  not  make  claims  incommensurate  with  the 
limitations  of  human  nature. 

If  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  man  does  (sic) 
not  attempt  the  impossible,  if  it  does  not 
seek  to  conquer  or  to  eliminate  nature  but 
tries  only  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  the 
servants  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  instru- 
ments of  the  moral  ideal,  a  progressively 
higher  justice  and  more  stable  peace  can  be 
achieved. ^ 

The  conflict  between  ethics  and  politics  is  make 
inevitable,  we  are  told,  by  the  double  focus  of  the  moral 
life  which  creates  a  "dual  ethics."    This  dual  morality 
is  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  contradiction  between 
the  two  systems  is  not  absolute.     But  neither  are  they 
easily  harmonized  into  a  single  system. 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  238. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  256. 
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The  necessity  and  possibility  of  fusing 
moral  and  political  insights  does  not,  how- 
ever, completely  eliminate  certain  irrecon- 
cilable elements  in  the  two  types  of  morality, 
internal  and  external,  individual  and  social.l 

These  elements  make  for  constant  confusion,  it  is  admitted, 
but  they  also  add  to  the  richness  of  human  life. 

In  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  Niebuhr  takes  up 
again  the  discussion  of  dual  morality  under  "individual" 
(or  inner)  and  "social"  (or  external)  ethics.    Under  the 
latter  focus  of  the  moral  life,  we  are  to  assume  self- 
interest  to  be  a  continuing  fact  and  we  should,  therefore, 
seek  to  prevent  oppression  by  levelling  the  centers  of 
excessive  power  and  opposing  force  with  counter  force* 
It  is  to  be  an  ethics,  in  a  sense,  of  expediency.  Society 
must  aim 

to  seek  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  life. 
If  this  equality  and  justice  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  assertion  of  interest 
against  interest,  and  without  restraint  upon 
the  self-assertion  of  those  who  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors,  then  society 
is  compelled  to  sanction  self-assertion  and 
restraint.     It  may  even  be  forced  to  sanction 
social  conflict  and  violence 

The  individual,  however,  is  not  so  immediately  concerned 

with  the  delicate  shades  of  "more  or  less"  in  the  struggle 

for  social  justice.    From  the  perspective  of  the  individual 

the  highest  ideal  is  unselfishness*3    This  ideal  of  un- 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  258. 

2.  Ibid.,  259. 
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selfishness  in  persons  is  both  relevant  and  necessary  in 
the  life  of  s ociety— relevant  because  perfect  justice 
cannot  be  established  without  it:  necessary  because  the 
realistic  wisdom  of  the  statesman  "is  reduced  to  fool- 
ishness if  it  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  foolish- 

i*l 

ness  of  the  moral  seer.™ 

Niebuhr  would  make  a  radical  distinction  between 

political  morality  and  religious  morality. 

The  social  viewpoint  stands  in  sharpest 
contrast  to  religious  morality  when  it  views 
the  behavior  of  collective  rather  than 
individual  man,  and  when  it  deals  with  the 
necessities  of  political  life*  Political 
morality* • *is  in  the  most  uncompromising 
antithesis  to  religious  morality*** 

When  rational  morality  attempts  an  intermediary  position 

between  the  two,  we  are  told,  it  usually  "degenerates  into 

3 

some  kind  of  uti litarianism* **      It  usually  assumes  a  pre- 
mature identity  "between  self-interest  and  social  interest 
and  establishes  a  spurious  harmony  between  egoism  and 
altruism*        It  is  best,  contends  Niebuhr,  that  an  uneasy 
harmony  exist  between  the  two  types  of  restraint  upon  the 
egoistic  impulses*    All  rational  morality  "is  too  com- 
placent regarding  the  inner  and  outer  curbs  to  self- 
assertion  demanded  in  every  society*" 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  258* 

2*  Ibid.,  259* 

3*  Ibid* 

4*  Ibid.,  261* 
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If  further  proof  Is  desired  to  show  that  political 

and  religious  morality  are  diametrically  opposed,  one 

needs  but  to  recall  that  "the  religious  ideal  in  its 

purest  form  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  social 
«1 

justice.        Its  ideal  is  disinterestedness,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  social  consequences.    For  example,  Jesus  taught 
that  self-realization  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
self-abnegation.     But  this  self-realization  "Is  not 

attained  on  the  level  of  physical  life  or  mundane  advan-- 
„2 

tages.        All  of  his  claims  and  commandments  were  clothed 

in  spiritual  terms* 

He  did  not  dwell  upon  the  social  consequences 
of  these  moral  actions,  because  he  viewed  them 
from  an  inner  and  transcendent  perspective. 

But  even  Jesus  was  not  totally  void  of  a  pragmatic  sense© 

Kiebuhr  observes  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  reveal  a 

prudential  strain  in  which  the  wholesome 
social  consequences  of  generous  attitudes 
are  emphasised.     "With  what  measure.you  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Nevertheless,  the  total  effect  of  Jesus'  ethical  teachings 
was  "to  support  the  paradoxical  relationship  between  inner 
and  external,  religious  and  political  ethics."5    A  clear- 
eyed  moral  strategy  will  accept  a  frank  dualism  between 
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the  two  methods,  rather  than  "to  attempt  a  harmony  which 

threatens  the  effectiveness  of  both."1    This  strategy 

2 

will  recognize  that  groups  are  inevitably  selfish;  that 

there  is  not  enough  imagination  in  any  social  group  to- 

render  it  amenable  to  the  influence  of  pure  love;  that 

moral  factors  may  qualify,  but  they  will  never  eliminate, 

4 

social  coercion  and  conflict;  that  moral  goodwill  may 
qualify  the  social  struggle,  but  that  it  is  too  partial 
to  persuade  any  group  to  subject  its  interests  completely 
to  an  inclusive  social  ideal;^that  individual  moral  dis- 
cipline and  the  most  uncompromising  idealism  are  necessary 
to  help  check  egoism,  to  furnish  a  guide  for  communities 
to  achieve  unity  and  harmony,  and  to  add  the  enlargement 
of  the  areas  of  co-operation,^ 

This  astute  moral  strategy  will  further  know  that 
since  the  egoistic  impulses  are  so  much  more  powerful  than 
the  altruistic  ones,  especially  in  collective  groups,  then 
the  use  of  force  and  even  open  warfare  may  serve  a  useful 
moral  purpose.     It  will  know  that  the  illusion  that  man- 
kind can  achieve  perfect  justice  is  valuable  and  yet 
dangerous.     In  Niebuhr's  words: 
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Justice  cannot  be  approximated  if  the 
hope  of  its  perfect  realization  does  not 
generate  a  sublime  madness  in  the  soul... 
The  illusion  is  dangerous  because  it 
encourages  terrible  fanaticisms. 1 

The  solution  offered  is  that  all  new  illusions,  which 

men  substitute  for  the  abandoned  ones  in  the  search  for 

social  redemption,  must  be  brought  "under  the  control  of 

reason,"      Our  only  hope  is  that  "reason  will  not  destroy 

it  £the  illusion  of  perfect  justicej  before  its  work  is 

done."5 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  up  an  outline 
summary  of  the  main  features  of  the  general  ethical  theory 
of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  which  we  have  presented  in  both  its 
individual  and  social  dimensions, 

1*  Naturalistic  ethics  is  permeated  with  aberra- 
tions and  confusions.     It  is  made  impotent  by  its  super- 
ficiality and  false  optimism.     Being  centered  in  the  facts 
of  nature  rather  than  in  a  transcendent  source  and  meaning, 
it  lacks  the  power  to  restrain  the  self-will  and  self- 
interest  of  men  and  nations 0 

2.  Rational  moral  philosophies,   constructed  upon 
the  canons  of  logic  and  consistency,  fail  to  do  justice 
to  paradoxical  reality.     They  break  down  when  they  assume 
that  reason  alone,  apart  from  religio-moral  forces,  can 
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be  the  basis  for  a  sound  morality.    What  is  lacking  is 
a  dynanic  for  the  realization  of  moral  ideals* 

3.  The  bankruptcy  of  naturalistic  and  rationalistic 
systems  of  ethics  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  unique  nature 
and  power  of  the  Christian  ethic.     This  new  element  is  the 
transcendent  love  ethic  of  Jesus.     This  ethic  is  known  only 
through  faith  by  a  revelation  of  the  grace  of  God— a  God 

in  whom  la  found  the  unity  of  essence  and  existence,  and 
in  whose  transcendent  will  is  found  the  ideal  of  the  real 
world  and  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  history. 

4.  This  love  ethic  is  at  once  uncompromising  and 
absolute.     It  is  an  ultimate  ideal  that  transcends  every 
historical  fact  and  reality,  and  is  thus  in  a  position 
to  judge  them  by  a  higher  principle. 

5.  The  significance  of  this  concept  for  ethics 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  creates  a  tension  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  world — a  tension  which  furnishes  a 
vitality  adequate  enough  to  deal  with  social  and  moral 

r 

problems,  and  that  maintains  the  pull  of  what  ought  to 
be  upon  what  is. 

6.  The  love  ethic  becomes  a  principle  of  indis- 
criminate criticism  over  all  attempts  at  social  and  inter- 
national justice,  and  a  principle  of  discriminate  criticism 
between  forms  of  justice.     The  love  ethic  points  the  way 
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to  the  nearest  "second-best"  approximation  of  the  moral 
ideal* 

7.  This  approximation  is  equal  justice.  Though 
admittedly  less  than  the  law  of  love,  it  is  the  only 
practical  guide  we  have  amid  the  conflicts  of  interest 
and  brutal  power  in  men  and  groups. 

8.  The  law  of  love  is  the  New  Testament  agape » 
A  law  that  transcends  all  law,  it  is  based  upon  God's 
freely  given  love  to  man.     It  is  at  once  the  chief  mo- 
tivating power  of  responsible  human  action,  and  the  one 
secret  of  social  cohesion. 

9.  All  life  feels  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward the  la?/  of  love,  and  by  it  men  are  led  to  achieve 
tentative  harmonies  of  life  with  life.     It  must  be  real- 
ized, however,  that  pure  love  is  impossible  of  being 
applied  successfully  on  the  mundane  level  of  life.  This 
is  due  to  the  sinful  character  of  human  nature* 

10.  The  egoistic  will«»to-live,  ever  linked  with 
the  will-to-power,  must  be  considered  a  permanent  factor 
in  man's  makeup.    Men  will  remain  sinners  to  the  end  of 
history.     Their  sin  lies  in  their  rebellious  nature, 
which  leads  them  to  pretend  that  perfection  of  life  and 
of  historic  achievement  lies  within  their  unaided  grasp, 
in  bold  defiance  of  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  whose 
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judgment  is  upon  all  human  accomplishments,  the  best 
included.     This  sin  lies  at  the  very  center  of  man's 
personality--in  the  will*    Sin  is  thus  inevitable  and 
universal,  though  not  necessary,  and  it  always  remains 
man's  responsibility. 

11.  This  situation  makes  necessary  a  dualistic 
ethics.     Man  as  a  child  of  God  and  as  a  child  of  sin  at 
one  and  the  same  time  demands  an  ethic  for  each  category. 
Righteousness  persists  even  though  right  and  the  good  are 
realizable  only  beyond  history.     The  tension  remains  and 
creates  the  "impossible  possibility"1  of  the  love  ethic. 
The  dual  focus  of  ethics  is  also  extended  into  the  area 

of  political  ethics.    Religious  ideals  and  political  goals 
are  viewed  as  radically  opposed  to  each  other,  with  the 
crucial  difference  being  that  religious  ethics  is  "dis- 
interested" in  practical  consequences,  while  these  con- 
sequences form  the  heart  of  political  ethics.     This  dual 
system  of  ethics  makes  compromise  of  the  ideal  necessary 
and,  at  times,  desirable* 

12.  Man's  chaotic  condition  is  expressed  most  fully 
in  his  collective  relationships.     Groups  are  inevitably 
more  egoistic  than  individuals  because  of  the  natural 
limitations  of  human  imagination.    Society  cumulates  the 
egoism  of  individuals  and  transmutes  even  their  altruistic 
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impulses  into  a  collective  egoism  that  carries  a  double 
force.     Thus  no  group  can  rise  above  selfishness,  and 
politics  will  ever  remain  a  contest  of  power  against 
power  and  interest  against  interest.    All  that  national 
or  world  leaders  can  hope  to  do  is  to  bring  these  egoistic 
forces  under  control  by  a  balance  of  power  arrangement 
that  can  offer  no  guarantee  that  peace  will  prevail  or 
that  justice  will  ever  be  realized  completely* 

13.  Therefore,  coercion  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
universal  and  permanent  factor  in  human  relationships, 
and  in  some  cases  (as  in  a  crisis  situation  when  there 
is  need  to  check  the  spread  of  "intolerable  tyrannies") 
warfare  is  to  be  accepted  as  morally  preferable  to  com- 
placent capitulation  to  demonic  forces.     The  only  check 
to  coercion  is  to  be  "reason,"  conscious  at  once  of  the 
limitations  of  human  nature,  and  yet  a  reason  that 
attempts  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  subservient  to  the 
human  spirit  and  the  instruments  of  the  moral  ideal.  It 
is  an  "illusion"  that  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  necessary  illusion  if  human  col- 
lectives are  to  achieve  even  an  approximation  of  unity 
and  harmony,  and  if  the  egoistic  impulses  of  particular 
men  are  not  to  destroy  civilization. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  VALIDITY  OF  A  RATIONAL 

MORALITY 

lo  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Difficulties 

The  problem  before  us  in  this  chapter  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  an  ethics  based  upon  man's  reason 
as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  approaching  concrete 
situations  of  choice,  and  to  compare  this  approach  with 
Niebuhr's  view.     Then  we  shall  attempt  to  formulate  a 
defense  of  rational  morality  in  contrast  with  Niebuhr's 
approach.     This  will  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  two  fun- 
damental methodologies  which  will  be  employed  when  we  deal 
with  problems  of  ethical  theory  and  practice. 

One  must  admit  the  difficulties  which  inevitably 
arise  when  a  morality  based  upon  human  intelligence  is 
postulated.     Historically  speaking,  the  morality  of  men 
and  societies  has  not  been  primarily  a  matter  of  intel- 
ligence or  deliberation,  but  usually  authority,  custom, 
intuition  or  blind  impulse  have  been  the  guides  to  morals. 
For  most  peoples  their  moral  nature  has  been  looked  upon 
as  some  "strength  of  spirit"  which  would  enable  them  to 
live  up  to  some  authoritative  or  revealed  moral  truth. 
Even  as  far  back  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  limitations 
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of  man's  intelligence  were  clearly  recognized:  both 
philosophers  knew  the  power  of  habit  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  human  nature  that  hinder  the  realization  of  the 
good  or  the  perfection  of  human  life. 

Further,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  though  reason 
may  enlighten  one  regarding  reasonable  actions  and  ends, 
yet  the  choice  of  any  specific  course  of  action  is  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  the  reason:  the  will  is  also  in- 
volved, as  well  as  emotion  and  impulse*     This  inevitably 
raises  the  questions:  Does  not  an  arbitrary  element  (will 
or  inclination,  for  example)  control  moral  activity?  With 
regard  to  the  will,  is  it  not  true  that  every  human  being 
experiences  a  will  that  is  more  or  less  incoherent  at 
times?    Man,  as  William  James  said,  "is  a  fighter  for  ends." 
But  are  not  those  ends  often  mutually  exclusive? 

Niebuhr  and  others  like  him  are  correct  in  obser- 
ving that  there  is  real  conflict  between  egoism  and 
altruism  in  human  nature.    Man  is  finite  and  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  limited  nature  and  capacities, 
though  his  finiteness  is  not  of  his  own  making.  Human 
nature  is  involved  in  all  of  the  ignorance,  maladjustment, 
incompetence,  and  contradictions  that  the  skeptics  and 
cynics  are  so  fond  of  delineating.     The  fact  such  an 
analysis  is  only  a  half-truth  does  not  alter  the  fact 
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that  there  are  urges  within  man  to  "do  the  evil  that  he 
would  not." 

Further,  the  problem  of  the  exact  relationship 
between  mind  and  nature,  or  spirit  and  nature,  still 
remains  unsolved.     Philosophers  and  theologians  have  ad~ 
vanced  theoretical  solutions,  and  some  have  made  dogmatic 
assertions.     But  the  battle  still  rages.     Meanwhile  new 
data  continue  to  come  in  from  the  laboratories  of  the 
physical  sciences,  from  the  class  rooms  of  the  normative 
disciplines,   and  from  other  sources.     If  final  proO'f 
could  be  submitted  that  mind  (or  spirit)  is  so  uncondi- 
tioned by  nature  that  it  can  completely  control  and  mold 
natural  impulse  after  ideal  patterns  of  conduct,  then  the 
task  of  the  rational  moral  philosopher  would  be  relatively 
simple.     Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  though  some 
important  advances  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  as 
we  shall  see. 

The  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
content  of  the  moral  ideal  would  appear  to  be  making  pre- 
tensions beyond  our  power  or  knowledge.    Formal  statements 
and  definitions  of  such  terms  as  "goodness,"  "right," 
"ultimate  principles,"  "perfection  of  human  nature,"  and 
the  like,  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  literature  of 
ethical  theory.     But  in  most  instances  the  moral  phil- 
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osophers  are  aware  of  the  difficult  and  Imperative  task 
of  attempting  to  describe  the  moral  ideal  in  terms  that 
can  make  a  concrete  rapprochement  with  the  mind  and  will 
of  practical  man  so  that  moral  values  can  be  actually 
realized,  rather  than  just  contemplated.     Is  it  true,  as 
the  "new"  theologians  contend,  that  only  God  knows  the 
content  of  the  ethical  ideal,  and  that  it  will  be  revealed 
in  grace  but  never  realized  fully  until  the  end  of  history? 
If  so,  then  a  rational  ethics  is  impossible,  as  we  shall 
try  to  demonstrate.     But  the  problem  has  to  be  faced.  It 
is  admittedly  a  formidable,  though  necessary,  task  for  the 
moral  philosopher. 

In  order  to  establish  a  concrete  basis  for  con- 
sidering Niebuhr's  attack  against  rationalistic  ethics, 
we  have  selected  five  representative  exponents  of  a 
rational  morality.    Since  Niebuhr  mentions  very  few  ration- 
alists by  name,"*"this  procedure  will  prevent  our  universe  of 
discourse  from  proceeding  in  a  vacuum.     It  is  only  regretted 
that  space  limitations  makes  this  selection  an  arbitrary 
one.    Any  number  of  theists  who  have  taken  a  position 
friendly  to  a  rational  morality  could  be  listed.  Conspic- 
uous examples  are:  Immanuel  Kant ( 1724-1804) ;  Andrew  Seth 
Pringle-Pattison( 1356-1931 ) ;  Henry  Sidgwick( 1938-1900) ; 


1.  Usually  the  Stoics,  Kant,  and  John  Dewey  bear  the 
brunt  of  Niebuhr' s  attack  against  rationalism  in  ethics. 
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Hastings  Rashdall( 1858-1924 ) ;  Thomas  Hill  Green(1836- 
1882);  William  Ritchie  Sorley( 1885-1935) ;  Rudolf  Hermann 
Lotze(  1817-1881) ;  Frederick  Robert  Tennant  ( 1886— )  ;  Otto 
Karl  Albrecht  Ritschl( 1860— ) ;  Borden  Parker  Bowne(1847- 
1910);  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman;  Walter  Goodnew  Everett; 
Wilbur  Marshall  Urban;  and  Henry  Nelson  Wieman.  From 
this  list  we  have  chosen  the  following  persons  to  be  inves- 
tigated in  brief  summaries  of  their  theories:  Henry  Sidgwick, 
Thomas  Hill  Green,  William  Ritchie  Sorley,  Frederick  Robert 
Tennant,  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman,  and  Walter  Goodnow 
Everett,     Our  purpose  here  is  to  indicate,  on  the  basis  of 
the  views  presented  by  these  moral  philosophers,  some  of 
the  basic  principles  of  a  rational  approach  to  morality. 

Henry  Sidgwick  is  the  first  rationalist  to  be 
investigated.     He  began  his  Methods  of  Ethics  with  this 
definition  of  ethics: 

A  method  of  ethics  means  any  rational  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  determine  what  individual 
human  beings  "ought" — or  what  is  "right"  for 
them—to  do  or  to  seek  to  realise  by  vol- 
untary action* ^ 

While  he  does  not  hold  that  it  is  by  reason  alone  that  men 

are  influenced  to  act  rightly  (desires  and  inclinations  may 

operate  independently  of  moral  judgment),  still  he  insists 

1,  We  are  using  the  term  "rationalism"  in  the  broad 
sense  as  meaning  that  man  has  the  capacity  to  construct 
a  system  of  ethics  as  a  science  in  its  own  right, 
independent  of  revelation  and  theology.     It  is  recognized 
that  Henry  Sidgwick  is  classified  as  an  "intulti.onalist , "  out 
he  is  also  a  rationalist  in  the  sense  that  we  ase  it  here. 

2.  Sidgwick,  MOE,  5. 
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that  when  a  person  seriously  asks  why  he  should  do  any- 
thing, he  commonly  assumes  in  himself 

a  determination  to  pursue  whatever  conduct 
may  be  shown  by  argument  to  be  reasonable 
even  though  it  be  very  different  from  that 
to  which  his  nonrational  inclinations  may 
prompt • 1 

Reasonable  conduct,  to  Sidgwick,  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  principles.    The  fact  that  there  are  conflicting 
principles  and  methods  held  by  reasonable  men  does  not 
destroy  the  possibility  of  valid  principles  for  ethics. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  regard  as  valid 
reasonings  that  lead  to  conflicting  con- 
clusions; and  I  therefore  assume  as  a  funda- 
mental postulate  of  Ethics,  that  so  far  as 
two  methods  conflict,  one  or  other  of  them 
must  be  modified  or  rejected*^ 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  ethics? 
Is  the  human  mind  adequate  to  fulfil  this  momentous  respon- 
sibility? 

Sidgwick  holds  that  actions  we  judge  to  be  right 
and  which  contain  obligation  or  "oughtness"  are  "reasonable" 
or  "rational"  judgments.    Similarly,  ultimate  ends  in  the 
moral  realm  are  "prescribed  by  reason."' 

The  motive  to  ethical  action  is  supplied  by  the 
"non-rational"  desires  and  inclinations.    As  to  the 
supposed  conflict  of  these  non-rational  or  irrational 


1.  Sidgwick,  Ibid.,  5* 

2.  Ibid.,  6. 

3.  Ibid.,  23. 
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desires  with  reason,  Sidgwick  finds  that  these  non-rational 

aspects  of  moral  activity,  and  the  volitions  to  which  they 

are  related,  are  continually  modified  by  intellectual 

processes.     This  takes  place  in  two  distinct  ways: 

B'irst,  by  new  perceptions  or  represen- 
tations of  means  conducive  to  the  desired 
ends,  and  secondly  by  new  presentations  or 
representations  of  facts  actually  existing 
or  in  pro spect o . ♦which  rouse  new  impulses  of 
desire  and  aversion. 

The  conflict  of  desire  with  reason  does  not  destroy  the 
function  of  reason,  nor  does  it  eliminate  desire  as  a  con- 
stituent factor  in  ethical  activity. 

The  question  is  one  on  which  appeal  must 
ultimately  be  made  to  the  reflection  of 
individuals  on  their  practical  judgments  and 
reasonings;  and  in  making  this  appeal  it  seems 
most  convenient  to  begin  by  showing  the  in- 
adequacy of  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
practical  judgments  or  propositions  in  which 
this  fundamental  notion  is  introduced,  with- 
out recognising  its  unique  character." 

in  discussing  the  concepts  "ought"  and  "right" 
(terms  Sidgwick  holds  to  be  too  elementary  to  admit  of 
formal  definition)  he  notes  that  there  are  two  different 
implications  attached  to  the  term  "ought."    In  the  narrow- 
est ethical  sense,  what  we  judge  to  be  done  implies  ability. 
It  is 

always  thought  capable  of  being  brought  about 
by  the  volition  of  any  individual  to  whom 


1.  Sidgwick,  Ibid.,  24. 
8.   Ibid.,  25. 
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the  judgment  applies.     I  cannot  conceive 
that  I  "ought"  to  do  any  tiling  which  at 
the  same  time  I  .judge  that  I  cannot  do.  ^ 

In  the  wider  sense,   the  word  "ought"  implies  an  ideal 

or  pattern  which  we  feel  obligated  to  seek  to  imitate 

as  far  as  possible,  though  this  does  not  imply  that  "my 

own  or  any  other  individual's  single  volition  can  bring 

about  the  ideal  change."^    But  this  much  is  made  clear i 

In  either  case.  •  ..what  ought  to  be  is  a 

possible  object  of  knowledge;  i.e..,  that 

which  I  judge  ought  to  be  must,  unless  I 

am  in  error,  be  similarly  judged  by  all 

rational  beings  who  judge  truly  of  the 
matter.^ 

In  referring  ethical  judgments  to  "Reason,* 
Sidgwick  does  not  mean  that  valid  moral  judgments  are 
normally  attained  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  univer- 
sal principles  or  axioms  (his  view  is  based  upon  direct 
"intuition"  of  these  principles).     By  "reason"  he  means 
to  denote 

the  faculty  of  moral  cognition:  adding. »* 
that  even  when  a  moral  judgment  relates 
primarily  to  some  particular  action  we 
commonly  regard  it  as  applicable  to  any 
other  action  belonging  to  a  certain 
definable  class:  so  that  the  moral  truth 
apprehended  is  implicitly  conceived  to  be 
intrinsically  universal,  though  particular 
in  our  first  apprehension  of  it. * 


1»  Sidgwick,  Ibid.,  33.  Italics  mine. 

2.  Ibid.,  34. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibl,d.,  32. 
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Man's  reason  prompts  him  to  systematise  and  free  from 
error  the  "apparent  cognitions"  that  most  men  have  of 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  conduct,  whether  the  con- 
duct "be  considered  as  right  in  itself,  or  as  the  means 
to  some  end  commonly  conceived  as  ultimately  reasonable."^" 
If  man  is  consistent  in  this  attempt  he  will  find  that 

what  I  "ought"  to  do  is  always  "in  my 
power,"  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  my  doing  it  except  absence 
of  adequate  motive;  and  it  is  ordinarily 
impossible  for  me,  in  deliberation,  to 
regard  such  absence  of  motive  as  a  reason 
for  not  doing  what  I  otherwise  judge  to 
be  reasonable. 8 

Thomas  Hill  Green,  the  second  rationalist  to  be 
investigated,  holds  that  the  moral  ideal,  though  eternally 
known  to  God  alone,  can  be  gradually  realized  in  human 
moral  progress.    As  men  advance  in  personal  character, 
they  experience  a  growing  appreciation  of  a  larger  common 
good.     To  Green,  excellence  is  the  end  of  life:  util- 
itiarianism  the  means.     In  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics, 
Green  conceives  virtue  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 
capacity  of  man  makes  its  realization  possible. 

The  one  divine  mind,  insists  Green,  gradually 
reproduces  itself  in  the  human  mind  (often  used  inter- 
changeably with  "soul"  or  "spirit").     By  virtue  of  this 
principle  in  jnan,  he  has  "definite  capabilities,  the 


1.  Sidgwick,  Ibid.,  77. 

2.  Ibid.,  78. 
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realization  of  which,  since  In  it  alone  he  can  satisfy 
himself,  forms  his  true  good*"1    This  principle  becomes, 
for  man,  the  ground  of  all  moral  progress.     Of  what  does 
it  consist? 

It  consists  in  the  direction  of  the  will  to 
objects  determined  for  it  by  this  idea,  as 
operative  In  the  person  willing;  which  direc- 
tion of  the  will  we  may.. .fitly  call  its 
determination  by  reason.^ 

Viewed  as  the  "directive"  principle  in  life,  it  becomes 
the  ground  of  human  will  and  reason*    Its  full  develop- 
ment in  the  human  soul  would  constitute  the  perfection  of 
human  life— a  distinct  possibility  in  Green's  estimation. 
Here  is  one  of  the  first  treatments  of  an  important  con- 

3 

ception  in  ethics—the  view  of  indefinite  perf ectability* 

It  is  instructive  that  our  ultimate  standard  of 
worth,  according  to  Green,  is  to  be  an  ideal  of  personal 
worth.     In  a  remarkable  passage  we  are  informed  that  "all 
other  values  are  relative  to  value  for,  of,  or  in  a 
person."^    To  speak  of  any  progress  or  improvement  or 
development  of  "mankind"  or  "history",  except  as  related 
to  some  greater  worth  of  persona,  is  to  "use  words  with- 
out meaning."1^ 

Green  insists  that  reason  is  "the  self-objectifying 


1.  Green,  PTE,  206 

2.  Ibid.,  207. 

3.  See  Green,  PTE,  431» 

4.  Ibid,  210.  5.  ibid. 
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consciousness."      It  constitutes  the  capabilities  in 
man  of  seeking  an  absolute  good  and  of  conceiving  this 
good  as  common  to  others  with  himself  o     It  is  this  prin- 
ciple alone  which  renders  man  "a  possible  author  and  a 

n2 

self -submitting  subject  of  moral  law. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  Green  would  ground 
morality  in  the  reason  of  man.    The  following  quotation 
will  illustrate  how  intelligence  is  the  only  means  by 
which  man  can  achieve  moral  values  or  realize  develop- 
ment in  history. 

If  we  are  right  in  ascribing  to  Reason  a 
function  of  union  in  the  life  that  we  know; 
if  we  are  right  in  holding  that  through  it 
we  are  conscious  of  ourselves,  and  of  others 
as  ourselves,— through  it  accordingly  that  we 
seek  to  make  the  best  of  ourselves  and  of 
others  with  ourselves,  and  that  in  this  sense 
Reason  is  the  basis  of  society,  because  the 
source  at  once  of  the  establishment  of  equal 
practical  rules  in  a  common  interest,  and  of 
self-imposed  subjection  to  those  rules;  then 
we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  Reason  fulfilled 
a  function  intrinsically  the  same  in  the  most 
primitive  associations  of  man  with  man, 
between  which  and  the  actual  institutions  of 
family  and  commune,  of  state  and  nations, 
there  has  been  any  continuity  of  development*^ 

Further,  God's  will  for  man  can  be  realized  only  in  and 

through  the  mind  of  man.    Since  man  must  act  upon  the 

principle  of  good  within  him  which  makes  for  human  per- 


1.  Green, Ibid.,  234. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  236. 
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fection,  then  in  a  very  real  sense,  for  Green,  man  is 

a  creator  of  values  in  the  universe,  and  a  co-worker 

with  God  in  the  realization  of  his  divine  will*'*"  And 

the  intellectual  and  moral  activity  of  man  necessarily 

imply  "the  reproduction  in  man  of  an  eternal  conscious- 

2 

ness  which  is  object  to  itself."      Reason  has  the  initia-* 

«* 

tive  of  all  virtue. 

William  Ritchie  Sorley  holds  that  true  philosoph- 
ical synopsis  must  give  si  adequate  account  of  the  irreduc- 
ible "ought"  in  seeking  the  clue  to  existonce.  Objectively 
valid  values  are  revealed  in  human  moral  experience.  When 
one  achieves  a  coherent  interpretation  of  these  in  relation 
to  natural  existence,  together  with  a  realization  of  values 
common  in  human  experience,  he  is  led,  by  the  laws  of  logic, 
to  believe  in  a  personal  God  in  whom  these  values  have 
their  being  as  ends  of  existence.4 

The  work  of  thought,  according  to  Sorley,  is  to 
produce  systematic  harmony  in  the  content  of  moral  expe** 
rience. 

Freedom  from  contradiction,  coherence,  and 
thus  possible  sys tematisation  are  criteria 
by  which  the  validity  of  any  moral  judgment 
may  be  tested.^ 

By  this  rule  one  may  rule  out  error  and  illusion  in  his 


1.  Green,  Ibid.,  430. 

2.  Ibid.,  198. 

3.  Ibid.,  212. 

4.  See  Bertocci,  Art. (1945). 

5.  Sorley,  MVIG,  96. 
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choices.     If  any  moral   judgment  "is  inconsistent  with 

some  other  judgment  known  to  be  valid,  then  it  cannot  be 

valid  also*"1    Further,  if  it  "is  consistent  with  other 

2 

valid  judgments,  then  it  may  be  valid." 

Thus  the  possibility  of  more  and  more  adequate 
moral  judgments  is  made  clear  when  the  mind  is  freed  to 
perform  its  systematizing  function.    When  two  systems  of 
value  are  found  to  be  internally  consistent,  the  problem 
of  deciding  between  them  can  be  solved  only  by  choosing 
that  system  which  is  most  comprehensive  and  which  penetrates 
beneath  the  conflict  by  including  the  greater  value  of  both© 

Frederick  Robert  Tennant  stresses  a  broad  empirical 
approach  to  theological,  philosophical,  and  ethical  prob- 
lems.   He  will  not  appeal  to  independent  and  unique  reli- 
gious or  moral  data;  rather,  his  theism  is  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  experience  and  science,  including  values. 
Using  the  evidence  presented  by  the  regularity  and  inter- 
dependence of  nature,  knowledge,  and  value,  he  supports 
his  argument  that  a  good  Person  created  and  directs  the 
ultimate  collocations  of  reality* 

In  Philosophical  Theology,  Tennant  contends  that 
just  as  there  is  continuity  of  development  from  perception 
through  ideation  to  abstract  thought,  so  there  is  con- 


1.  Sorley,  Ibid.,  96. 

2.  Ibid, 

3.  See  Bertocci,  Art. (1945). 
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tinuity  traceable 

by  psychology  from  individual  feeling  and 
desire,  together  with  their  cognitive  con- 
comitants, to  aesthetic  and  moral  sentiments, 
and  acquisition  of  ethical  principles. 

In  the  discussion  of  "conscience"  Tennant  holds 
that  the  recognition  of  duty  or  debt  to  the  common  good 
is  the  original  "oughtness ."     This  is  not  the  same  as  a 
Kantian  unconditional  categorical  imperative,  though  he 
does  hold  that  "there  is  continuity,  if  logically  there  is 
disparateness,     between  'I  owe'  and  'I  ought' •"      He  holds 
that  the  axiological  level  of  the  categorical  imperative 
"is  itself  reached  by  idealisation  and  abstraction  from 
the  empirical  value- judgments  of  social  experience." 

But  to  Tennant  there  is  no  unique  "moral"  con- 
sciousness, no  cognitive  value  per  se  in  conscience.  As 
opposed  to  certain  rationalists,  he  sees  no  reason  for  an 
a  priori  grounding  of  ethics  on  the  ultimate  deliverance 
of  the  moral  consciousness.    For  to  do  this  is  to  confuse 
the  psychological  immediacy  claimed  by  the  assertion,  with 
the  epistemological  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really 
something  acquired. 

Thus  moral  progress,  in  Tennant fs  eyes,  cannot  be 
the  perfection  of  any  "faculty"  as  such.    What  he  calls 
moral  insight  is,  rather,  a  "largely  intellectual  discern-* 
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ment  of  existential  truth,  determinative  of  conative 

disposition*"'1    By  means  of  this  the  social  prophet, 

for  example,  is  able  to  discover  a  better  than  the  old 

good,  something  more,  something  conducive  to 

the  abiding  happiness  of  a  greater  number; 
his  criticism  of  mores  does  not  presuppose, 
actually  or  logically,  any  new  and  unique 
conception  such  as  that  of  absolute  good 
or  ought ness. 

Py  this  interpretation,  of  course,  Tennant  would  deny 
that  there  is  knowledge  of  a  unique  moral  object.  He 
denies  the  sui  generis  quality  of  moral  obligation.*" 
Thus  we  are  to  identify  a  cognitive  verdict  of  conscience 
with  moral  obligation  itself. 

Tennant  contends  that  moral  evolution  is  possible, 
and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  development  of  insight  and 
will. 

The  self  has  a  self-regarding  sense  that 
is  inalienable,   though  capable  of  transfor- 
mation and  indefinite  refinement...;  and  as  the 
self  rises  morally  the  conception  of  a  rela- 
tively more  ideal  self  to  be  attained  results.- 

But  this  "ideal  self"  is  not  some  imperfect  translation  of 
vaguely  perceived  metaphysical  ideals;  rather,  the  suc- 
cessive ideals  of  self  are 

imaginal  or  ideational  constructions,  original 
or  suggested,  reached  by  thinking  away  faults 
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and  shortcomings  of  which  the  higher  self 

has  already  convicted  the  lowers- 
Rejecting  both  self-realization  and  the  social 
goal  as  the  highest  good  (these  being  conflicting  claims ), 
Tennant  looks  for  ideals  in  the  world  of  experience.  Ideals 
arise  as  "a  result  of  our  affective-volitional  attitudes  in 
concrete  situations  and  are  relevant  and  valid  of  them*"^ 
That  is  to  say,  ideals  are  not  absolutes  reached  by  such 
abstraction  from  the  individual  desires  and  the  initial 
situation  that  they  no  longer  acknowledge  their  birthplace* 
In  his  words: 

From  the  desired  to  the  desirable,  for  the 
concrete  good  for  something,  to  the  good-in- 
itself,  from  the  subpersonal  to  the  over- 
individual,  and  from  the  social  to  what  may 
be  called  the  over-social  or  the  absolute, 
there  is  a  way.     But  there  is  no  deductive 
way  back  from  high  abstractions,  so  reached, 
to  particular  moral  judgments,  relevant  to 
specific  actual  issues.    Necessary  truth,  in 
ethics  as  anywhere  else,  is  purchased  at  the 
price  of  possible  irrelevance  to  Actuality*5 

Thus  Tennant' s  view  of  the  objectivity  of  moral  value  is 
that,  while  moral  judgments  and  Valuations  are  independent 
of  individual  tastes  and  preferences,  yet  they  are  not  in- 
dependent of  the  affective-volitional  experiences  of  a  com- 
munity  of  individuals. 

For  Tennant,  both  individual  whim  and  absolute  or 
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unconditioned  values  are  rejected  as  extremes.     In  their 
place  he  substitutes  a  rational  postulation  of  ethical 
norms  valid  of  some  "actual  or  possible  situation.""*" 
A  consistent  empirical  ethics,  this  theory  is  based  on 
the  coherent  systematization  of  value-claims  that  will 
make  possible  the  postulation  of  a  valid  ideal  of  the 
Good  which,  in  turn,  grows  with  experience  and  criticism. 
Does  this  view  deny  practical  absolutes  for  man?  Tennant 
replies : 

It  only  denies  that  ideals  are  literally 
and  theoretically  absolute,   and  affirms 
that  they  issue  from,  and  are  relevant  to, 
life  in  the  environment  of  Nature. ^ 

As  a  final  note  on  Tennant fs  concept  of  ethics, 
it  is  significant  that  he  would  deny  that  God  is  the 
direct  source  and  home  of  human  ethical  ideals.  While 
these  ideals  (of  God's  existence  and  divine  laws)  are 
essential— indeed  they  form  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  data  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  synoptic  view 
and  interpretation  of  the  world— +yet  it  remains  true  that 
the  human  mind  possesses  a  rationality  that  qualifies  man 
to  construct  valid  ethical  principles.. 

The  term  "rationality"  is  restricted  by  Tennant  to 
mean  "the  analytically  intelligible"  or  "interpre tableness » 
And  all  of  the  findings  of  the  rational  processes  must 
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apply  to  the  "here  and  now0"    He  finds,  significantly 

enough,  no  reason  for  a  strict  separation  between  "nature" 

and  "moral  man."    Nature  and  moral  man  "are  not  at  strife, 

but  are  organically  one."^ 

Man,  as  organic  to  the  world,  is  not  noumenal 

but  phenomenal.    Thus,  for  Tennant,  man  and  his  moral 

ideals  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  world  into  which  he 

was  born.     Man's  body,  his  knowledge,  his  social  expres- 

o 

sions,  and  his  morality  are  "of  a  piece  with  Nature*" 
Tennant  conceives  "nature"  as  contributing  to  a  larger 
purpose  for  persons,  and  man's  mind  may  proceed  with  an 
intelligent  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data  of 
experience  ready  and  waiting  in  nature. 

To  Tennant,  the  only  absolute  in  ethics  is  "con- 
scientiousness."   Only  the  reasonableness  of  the  individ- 
ual himself  can  furnish  a  sufficient  guide  in  concrete 
situations  of  choice.    For  example,  no  absolute  standard 
can  assist  in  deciding  the  issue  betv/een  the  realization 
of  the  self  versus  social  duty.     The  only  valid  appeal 
that  can  be  made  is  to  the  "conscientiousness"'  of  the 
person  himself.    This  emphasis  does  not  necessarily  negate 
all  attempts  at  systematizing  a  formal  ethics  for  Tennant© 
While  no  one  all- ear. bracing  ideal  or  complete  good  is  the 
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answer  to  the  problem  of  ethics,  yet  one  may  build  up 
a  system  of  formal  ethics  which  would  have  duties  to 
the  self  and  duties  to  the  social  whole  serve  as  poles 
of  orientation*     The  tension  created  betv/een  the  two 
would  become  constructive  if  permanent.     Persons,  to 
Tennant,  are  always  obligated  to  realize  the  best  pos- 
sible*   This  cannot  be  done  without  the  most  reasonable 
solution  to  any  given  problem  demanding  moral  choice. 

The  next  ethical  theorist  to  be  considered  is 
Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman.     He  contends  that  all  ethical 
knowledge  is  based  on  moral  experience.     What  is  meant  by 

experience  is  "the  whole  field  of  consciousness,  every 

■J. 

process  or  state  of  awareness  within  it. 

Experience  is  not  sensation  alone,  nor 
scientifically  interpreted  experience  alone. 
It  is  not  to  be  taken  in  contrast  with  reason 
or  speculation,  but,  rather,  in  contrast 
with  the  absence  of  experience,  or  unconscious- 
ness. ..It  contains  both  what  have  been  called 
empirical  and  what  have  been  called  trans- 
cendental (rational)  factors. 2 

By  "ethics"  Brightman  understands  "the  normative  science 

of  the  principles  (or  laws)  of  the  best  types  of  human 

conduct.        Conduct  is  defined  as  "voluntary  behavior," 

which  includes  more  than  actual  overt  movements:  it  takes 

on  definite  moral  experience  when  it  is  related  to  mental 
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processes.     Thus  moral  behavior  is  a  voluntary  act,  a 

rational  experience  of  choice* 

Moral  experience,  in  the  broad  sense,  in- 
•    eludes  not  only  the  act  of  voluntary  choice, 
but  also  the  experiences  chosen— the  con- 
sciousness of  value,  or  obligation,  and  of 
law.l 

Since  moral  experience  can  occur  only  in  persons?  and 
since  persons  develop  only  in  social  relations,  one  must 
then  turn  to  the  sociological    and  psychological  sciences 
for  the  data  of  ethics--the  latter  being  a  superior  source 
of  information  because  it  includes  both  social  and  in- 
dividual factors  in  its  analyses,  and  because  it  is  more 
scientific  than  sociology.'"    For  sociology  deals  with 
visible  social  behavior;  while  in  psychology  we  move  to 
actual  causes  in  the  inner  world  of  mind.^ 

From  here  Brightman  seeks  for  a  basis  in  experi- 
ence for  the  fundamental  concepts  of  ethics;  namely, 
value,  obligation,  and  law.    While  sense  and  moral  expe- 
rience need  criticism  and  interpretation,  Brightman  will 
not  hold  to  an  unqualified  use  of  reason  as  a  basis  for 
ethicso 

Many  hopeful  idealists  have  come  to  dis- 
illusionment through  reliance  on  this  ^ 
estimate  of  the  magical  power  of  reason**" 
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Kant's  concept  of  "radical  evil,"  for  example,  expres- 
sed an  element  of  truth  regarding  essential  humai  nature • 
But  the  matter  must  not  rest  with  the  recognition  of  an 
unreasonableness  at  times  which  causes  man  to  deviate 
from  the  maxims  of  morality.    After  all,  reflexes,  im- 
pulses, instincts,  are  all  powerless  in  themselves  to 
control  the  irrational  factors  in  life.     The  reason  of 
man  must  be  given  its  rightful  place  in  this  constructive 
work.     The  principle  of  rationality,  for  Brightman,  is  a 
fact  at  work  in  the  moral  consciousness* 

It  is  just  as  erroneous  to  overemphasize 
the  tendencies  to  irrational  lawlessness  in 
human  nature  as  to  overemphasize  the  ten- 
dencies to  be  guided  by  rational  laws. 
Sometimes,  if  not  always,  rational  proces- 
ses control  the  irrational*^ 

The  human  mind  is  able  to  inhibit  the  undesirable, 

to  select  the  desirable,  to  "guide  the  movement  of  con- 

„2 

sciousness  toward  a  chosen  goal."      Where  this  is  not  so, 

constructive  activity  is  impossible, 

Criticial  thought  about  rational  control 
is  among  the  most  important  data  of  ethics. 
The  fact  that  human  beings  sometimes  guide 
their  conduct  by  ideas  and  ideals  is  just3 
a3  certain  a  fact  as  is  sense  experience. 

Here  Brightman  would  agree  with  Ralph  Barton  Perry  that 

"moral  life  is  impossible  without  a  degree  of  intelligence. 
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Hence  control  by  rational  laws  "belongs  with  value  and 
obligation  as  empirical  subject  matter  for  ethics* 
And  those  who  would  reduce  ethics  "to  mere  convention  or 
tribal  mores  omit  these  experiences  from  consideration,"^ 

Brightman  then  raises  the  question:  Is  free, 
effective,  volitional,  rational  choice  possible?    At  this 
point  we  are  dealing  with  "an  absolutely  central  and 
essential  foundation  in  ethics*"      For  if  rational,  pur- 
posive choice  is  not  effective  or  possible  in  the  control 
of  life,  then  goodness  likewise  is  impossible,. 

To  be  moral,  insists  Brightman,  an  act  "must  be 

voluntary, "^    Without  it  there  can  be  no  moral  experience 

in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

Until  such  an  attitude  is  taken,  that  is, 
until  some  choice  is  made,  there  is  nothing 
ethical  (morally  good  or  bad)  about  a  sit- 
uation, so  far  as  the  agent fs  responsibility 
at  the  time  of  the  original  act  is  con- 
cerned. ^ 

Thus  the  essence  of  a  moral  situation  "is  will,  and  the 
essence  of  will  Is  choice," 

The  definition  of  "will"  now  becomes  necessary. 
Rather  than  being  merely  the  "mind  in  action"  it  is  the 
act  of  saying  "yes"  or  "no"'  to  a  given  content,7 
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The  consent  which  one  gives  or  refuses 
to  give  to  a  situation  determines  "both 
the  moral  quality  of  one's  act  and  the 
direction  of  one's  further  development » 

While  perhaps  not  possessing  the  divine  attribute  of 

creativity,  the  human  will  certainly  has  "powers  of 

selection  and  therefore  of  direction  of  the  processes 

of  life."2 

At  the  risk  of  anticipating  the  discussion  yet 
to  come  in  this  dissertation,  one  might  appropriately 
observe  here  that  Brightman  considers  the  concept  of 
"'collective  guilt"  an  untenable  one.     To  him,  there  can 
be  no  moral  guilt  assessed  (in  the  sense  of  morality 
being  a  conscious  act  of  selection  and  direction  of 
causes  that  a  person  would  be  loyal  to  and  active  in) 
to  any  "group"  activity  as  such.    For  this  would  in- 
volve the  fallacy  of  the  "social  mind,"  and  there  is 
no  morality  involved  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Not  groups,  but  persons  who  voluntary  choose  a  given 
course  of  action,  can  be  morally  responsible  for  un- 
desirable choices.     Only  persons,  for  Brightman,  possess; 
free  determination  of  the  will. 

Freedom,  in  Brightman 's  thought,  is  absolutely 
essential  in  ethical  activity.    Acts  of  will  are  unique 
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combinations  of  necessity  and  possibility.     The  neces- 
sity is  implied  in  the  givenness  of  a  situation,  the 
psychological  mechanisms  involved,  and  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  act.^" 

Unless  there  were  a  situation  with  a 
definite  structure,  knowable  psychological 
mechanisms,  and  causal  laws  guaranteeing 
connections  with  the  past  and  effects  in 
the  future,  our  will  neither  would  have 
any  tiling  to  deal  with,  nor  could  it  deal 
with  what  is  had  in  any  effective  or  reason- 
able way,'2 

Possibility  enters  the  field  of  ethics  through  our  actual 
freedom  in  choosing  the  best  possible  in  any  given  sit- 
uation. 

When  one  makes  a  voluntary  choice,  there 
is  normally  first  an  inhibition  of  impulsive 
tendencies,  f ollowed  by  deliberation  regarding 
possible  courses  of  action,  and  then  by  a 
decision  to  select  one  possibility  for 
actualization. 3 

This  emphasis  is  saved  from  determinism  by  the  fact  that 

men  actually  do  act  "as  if  they  were  free*?* 

The  most  significant  fact  for  ethics  is 
that  men  make  moral  choices,  regard  them- 
selves and  others  as  reasonable,  recognize 
distinctions  between  better  and  worse,  and, 
in  short,  act  as  if  they  were  free»* 

The  metaphysical  dimension  of  freedom  is  con- 
sidered by  Brightman  and  found  to  be  essential  in  any 
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ethical  theory.    Metaphysical  truth  about  anything  is 
defined  as  "the  truth  about  its  setting  in  reality  as 
a  whole. "x    All  of  our  knowledge  and  experience  is 
required  in  approaching  metaphysical  trtith.  Meta- 
physics is  relevant  in  ethics  because  choice 

is  an  ultimate  fact  not  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances external  to  it,  but  selecting 
from  the  given  possibilities  one  which  willg 
have  necessary  consequenees  for  the  future. 

Thus  metaphysical  truth  is  a  constituent  part  of  every 
ethical  (and  therefore  of  every  rational)  choice,  with- 
out  which  "every  moral  law  would  be  meaningless," 

In  answer  to  the  query  if  this  emphasis  on  meta- 
physical truth,  which  holds  that  the  field  of  choice  and 
the  consequences  of  choice  are  in  a  sense  determined,  does 
not  deny  or  impair  the  autonomy  of  moral  law,  of  if  it 
does  not  make  ethics  dependent  upon  metaphysics,  Brightman 
replies  that 

it  must  be  admitted  that  it  impairs  to  some 
extent  the  absolute  autonomy  of  the  science. 
If  reality  &s  a  whole  were  such  that  free- 
dom were  impossible,  then  ethical  law  would 
have  no  validity*'* 

Thus  moral  science  stands  in  inseparable  relation  with 

the  organic  whole  of  truth.     But  the  postulate  of  freedom 
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is  immanent  in  every  ethical  situation,  and  therefore 
it 

imperils  the  autonomy  of  ethics  far  less 
than  would  the  supposition  (which  we  deny) 
that  the  validity  of  ethics  depends  on 
whether  our  metaphysics  is  theistic  or 
atheistic  or  whether  we  accept  or  reject 
immortality.  * 

Ethics,  then,  is  independent  of  metaphsyics, 
except  that  the  metaphysics  of  freedom  is  a  constituent 
part  of  ethics.    And  the  practical  fact  of  freedom  is 
present  in  every  ethical  choice,  even  if  "the  theoretical 
justification  of  it  must  carry  us  beyond  a  mere  description 
of  the  fact*"2 

Brightman's  solution  to  the  problem  of  autonomy  or 

theonomy  in  ethics  is  that  "both  principles  can  be  preserved 

if  each  be  given  its  proper  place." 

As  far  as  the  moral  life  itself  is  con- 
cerned, autonomy  is  the  last  word.    The  moral 
laws  are  valid  because  they  are  a  reasoned 
account  of  the  nature  and  implications  of 
moral  experience,  not  because  they  are  com- 
mandments made  by  an  eternal  lawgiver  or 
communicated  on  a  Mount  Sinai,     Moral  law  is 
autonomous  and  independent  of  religion  and 
of  the  existence  of  God  so  far  as  the 
obligatory  nature  of  its  principles  is 
concerned.^ 

But  there  is  an  equally  valid  sense  in  which  theonomy  is 
a  part  of  ethics.     If  among  the  postulated  moral  laws  the 
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Law  of  the  Most  Inclusive  End  be  true,  then  it  is  a 
part  of  one's  duty  to  worship  God  and  to  achieve  "the 
highest  type  of  religion  of  which  one  is  capable 
Further,  if  the  existence  of  God  be  a  reality,  then  it 
is  He  who  has  created  us  as  moral  beings,  so  that  in  this 
sense  autonomy  depends  on  theonomy. J    Yet  the  moral  law 
is  never  a  purely  arbitrary  creation  of  the  will  of  God; 
rather,  it 

is  an  expression  of  the  reason  of  God,  and 
the  divine  reason  must  be  eternal  and  un- 
created.    Otherwise,  there  was  a  time  when 
God  was  not  reasonable  or  moral,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  his  very  nature  as  God 
and  hence  impossible.5 

The  moral  laws,  a 3  formulated  by  Brightman, 
embody  the  eternal  principles  of  goodness  "as  geometri- 
cal law  embodies  the  eternal  principles  of  space  rela- 
tions. w    But  in  no  sense  does  this  mean  that  any  human 
being  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
But  it  does  imply  that  "both  are  principles  of  reason 

which  may  be  discovered  by  autonomous  thought*,"'  Thus 

4 

autonomy  "is  the  guide  to  theonomy." 

For  Brightman  ethics,  and  the  moral  laws  which 
give  it  scientific  standing,  must  be  "a  rational  account 
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of  moral  experience."      Ethical  laws  cannot  be  based 

on  intuition,  authority,  or  desire  alone.    Reason  must 

be  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 

All  intuitions,  authorities,   and  desires — 
in  fact,  the  whole  field  of  our  actual  and 
possible  experiences,  as  far  as  may  be— needs 
to  be  surveyed  and  criticized  by  reason  if 
we  are  to  have  the  slightest  hope  of  attain- 
ing moral  truth. 2 

But  reason  is  not  to  be  divorced  from  experience.  A3 
against  Kant's  sharp  separation  of  empirical  and  trans- 
cendental factors,  the  basis  of  moral  knowledge 

is  total  moral  experience;  reason  has  no 
existence  except  in  the  actual  conscious 
experience  of  reasonable  persons.' 

Reason,  insists  Brightman,  has  the  special 
function  in  experience  of  surveying,  ordering,  unifying, 
and  systematizing.^  Without  this  function  the  sciences, 
including  ethics,  could  not  have  developed.  To  deny  the 
right  of  reason  to  do  this  constructive  work  is  "to  deny 
the  very  structure  of  the  mind  and  the  achievements  of 
the  highest  cultures. 

Our  last  rationalist  in  the  field  of  ethical 
theory  is  Walter  Goodnow  Everett.    To  him,  ethics  deals 
primarily  with  what  is_,  and  finds  all  the  data  of  ethics 


1.  Brightman,  Ibid.,  84. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.  ' 

5.  Ibid.,  85. 
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"in  the  moral  experience  of  the  race,"      It  is  the  humble 
but  imperative  task  of  the  ethical  theorist  to  interpret 
morality,  to  make  clear  and  explicit  by  description  and 
explanation  the  moral  values  already  existing  in  human 
experi  ence. 

The  ideal  of  ethics,  for  Everett,  is  to  be  con- 
structed 3olely  out  of  the  facts  presented  to  the  mind 
of  man:  it  can  be  realized  in  the  common  experience  of 
mankind.     Thus  the  moralist  is  not  concerned  with  "better 
morals"  but  he  undertakes  to  study  morality  as  a  "response 
to  an  intellectual  demand,"      The  following  quotation 
throws  light  on  what  is  meant  here: 

This  intellectual  demand  for  clear  and 
systematic  understanding  of  the  moral  life 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  impulse  of 
positive  morality.     It  is  one  thing  to  under- 
stand right  action,  another  to  act  rightly,.. 
It  is  one  thing  to  teach  men  a  rational  system 
of  ethics,  quite  another  to  train  them  in  ways 
of  moral  righteousness.'* 

But  there  is  no  question  but  what  man  must  concern  himself 

with  a  serious  examination  of  his  ethical  life  if  he 

would  achieve  moral  values. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  be 
serious  examination  of  conduct,  but  whether 
it  shall  be  serious  and  systematic,  and  shall 
proceed  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  en- 
lightened conscience. 


1.  Everett,  MV,  17. 

2.  Ibid,,  18. 

3.  Ibid.,  26. 

4.  Ibid.  5.  Ibid.,  29. 
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The  rational  powers  of  man  are  not  to  be  com- 
partmentalized as  they  approach  the  various  disciplines 
of  life.    All  judgments  are  rational  judgments. 

The  distinction  between  moral  and  other 
judgments  lies  in  the  objects  of  relations 
to  which  they  are  applied,  not  in  the  mental 
power  exercised.    When  an  act  is  judged  to 
be  right  or  wrong,  the  same  mental  power  is 
called  into  play  which,  on  other  occasions, 
yields  an  economic,  aesthetic,  or  religious 
judgmento  ^ 

Thus  man's  rational  powers  function  as  the  principle  of 

unity  within  personality. 

Everett  will  have  no  traffic  with  authoritarian 

systems  of  ethics,  or  ethics  based  upon  natural  impulse. 

For  him,  to  abandon  one's  best  judgment  "in  favor  of  any 

external  authority  or  internal  impulse  is  to  abandon 

the  moral  task."      And  to  trust  blindly  to  external 

authority  would  be 

to  revert  to  a  stage  of  irresponsible 
tutelage;  to  surrender  the  control  of 
conduct  to  mere  impulse  or  caprice  would 
result  in  moral  anarchy.     It  is  better 
to  follow  even  a  wrong  judgment  than  to 
fail  in  loyalty  to  one's  convictions* 

For  the  individual,  therefore,  his  enlightened  conscience, 

though  admittedly  not  Infallible,  is  always  to  be  his 

best  guide  in  the  moral  life.     Man  has  the  imperative 

task  of  Improving  his  moral  nature.     In  this  sense  man 


1.  Everett,  Ibid.,  276. 

2.  Ibid.,  277. 

3.  Ibid. 
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has  laid  upon  him  "an  absolute  obligation  in  a  relative 
and  changing  moral  order,'1"*" 

3.  How  Niebuhr  Attacks  Rational  Morality 
Niebuhr  holds  that  the  fundamental  difficulty 
with  all  rational  moral  theories  is  that  they  do  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  tragic  facts  of  human  nature.  They 
naively  assume  that  reason  is  the  guide  to  life,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  "men  move  more  by  impulse  than  by  reason. 
There  is  an  inertia  of  natural  impulse  to  moral  ideals,  we 
are  informed,  which  is  obscured  by  rationalists***  And 
they  will  not  understand  the  Biblical  truth  that  "all 
human  actions  betray  the  fact  that  though  'we  delight  in 
the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  there  is  a  law  in 
our  members  which  wars  against  the  law  that  is  in  our 
mind.;™      Further,  the  rational  moralists  do  not  see 
that 

-the  limitations  of  the  human  imagination, 
the  easy  subservience  of  reason  to  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  the  consequent  persistence 
of  irrational  egoism,  particularly  in  group 
behavior,  make  social  conflict  an  inevitability 
in  human  history,  probably  to  its  very  end,. 

All  romantic  overestimates  of  human  virtue,  rational  power 

or  moral  capacity,  insists  Niebuhr,  usually  end  in  an  un~ 

realistic  appraisal  of  present  social  facts*  Rational 


1.  Everett,  Ibid.,  277. 

2.  Niebuhr,  REE,  6. 

3.  Ibid.,  87. 

4.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1948).  5.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xx. 
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suasi or  and  accommodation  may  possibly  establish  just 
relations  "between  individuals  within  a  group,"  but  in 
inter-group  relations  "this  is  practically  an  impossibility." 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire 
what  Niebuhr  understands  by  the  term  "reason."    One  will 
search  in  vain  for  a  precise  definition  of  reason  in 
Niebuhr' s  writings.    Detailed  accounts  of  the  "role  of 
reason"  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "Rational  Resour- 
ces" in  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society,  and  in  various 

2 

portions  of  Reflections  on  the  End  of  an  Era,  An  Interpre- 

3  m 

tation  of  Christian  Ethics,  and  xhe  Nature  and  Destiny  of 

Man.  But  no  precise  definition  of  reason  is  given  in  either 

of  these  treatuients  • 

That  the  term  "reason"  is  not  exactly  synonymous 

with  "intelligence"  may  be  shown  by  citing  examples  of  word 

usage.     For  instance,  when  Niebuhr  is  a sked  by  George  A. 

Coe  to  explain  his  sources  for  his  view  that  the  human 

imagination  is  too  limited  to  ever  overcome  the  egoistic 

impulse,  he  makes  this  statement: 

There  is  no  scientific  proof  that  innate 
human  intelligence  has  increased  since  the 
dawn  of  history.     There  has  of  course  been 
a  cumulation  of  social  experience  and  intel- 
lectual discipline* 

It  seems  to  be  implied  here  that  human  intellectual  capacity 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  xxiii. 

2.  See  Niebuhr,  REE,  Chapter  I. 

3.  See  Niebuhr,  ICE,  Chapter  VII. 

4.  Niebuhr,  Art. ( 1933). 1 
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is  not  in  a  process  of  growth  or  development,    A  compar- 
ison of  this  statement  with  certain  passages  in  Moral 
Man  and  Immoral  Society  will  reveal  that  Niebuhr  does 
hold  that  it  is  possible  for  the  "reason"  to  grow  and 
the  "mind"  to  develop;  otherwise,  what  could  be  made  of 
the  following  statements? 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  growing  ration- 
ality is  a  guarantee  of  man's  growing 
morality* 

The  development  of  reason  and  the  growth  of 
mind  makes  for  increasingly  just  relations 
not  only  by  bringing  all  impulses  in  society 
into  reference  with,  and  under  the  control 
of,  and  infuenced  by,  an  inclusive  social 
ideal,  but  also  by  increasing  the  penetra- 
tion with  which  all  factors  in  the  social 
situation  are  analyzed* 

There  are  possibilities  of  increasing  social 
justice  through  the  development  of  mind  and 
reason, * 

If,  then,  intellectual  capacity  is  fixed  for  all  time, 
but  the  reason  undergoes  growth  and  development,  the  two 
cannot  be  equated,  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively. 

Were  it  made  clear  that  Niebuhr  means  that  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  the  intelligence  cannot  develop 
because  of  its  finiteness,  in  the  same  sense  that  he 
speaks  of  the  reason  of  man  as  growing  and  developing 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  27. 

2.  Ibid.,  32. 

3.  Ibid.,  34. 
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toward  its  natural  limitations,  then  there  could  be  no 
serious  quarrel  with  his  presentation.     But  this  is  not 
made  clear. 

0ne  wonders  if  Niebuhr  would  subscribe  to  Emil 
Brunner 's  broad  definition  of  reason  in  The  Theology  of 
Crisis.     In  this  work  Brunner  says:  "By  reason  I  mean  all 
the  faculties  of  man  as  such."'1'    A  closer  glance  at  The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Map  reveals  that  Niebuhr  cannot  be 
this  comprehensive  in  his  use  of  reason,  as  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  follov/ing  passage:  "It  is  not  possible  to 
exempt  'reason'  or  any  other  human  faculty  from  the  disease 
of  sin."2    Reason,  then,  is  merely  one  of  the  faculties 
that  constitute  the  human  psyche:  it  is  not  the  sum  total 
of  man's  capacities. 

As  another  approach  to  Niebuhr 's  understanding  of 

reason,  one  might  ask:  Is  reason  to  be  equated  with  will? 

If  not,  how  are  reason  and  will  related?    Niebuhr  defines 

the  wi  11  thus  : 

It  is  neither  the  total  personality  nor 
yet  the  rational  element  in  personality.  It 
is  the  total  organised  personality  moving 
against  the  recalcitrant  elements  in  the 
self.     The  will  implies  a  cleavage  in  the 
self  but  not  a  cleavage,  primarily  (sic) 
between  reason  and  impulse. 


1.  Brunner,  TOC,  14f. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  277. 

3.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  210. 
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Thus  by  "will"  Niebuhr  means  the  total  organized 
personality.    What  Brunner  understands  by  "reason" 
Niebuhr  calls  "will." 

For  Niebuhr,  the  will  includes  a  much  wider 
range  of  responsibility  than  reason.     It  is  the  "will" 
that  effects  "a  rational  organization  of  impulse.""'* 
From  this  one  may  deduce  that  the  rationalists  are  in 
error  in  making  reason  the  ordering  and  unifying  element 
in  the  personality.    For  this  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
will.    And  when  the  will  itself  is  made  weak  and  in- 
effective by  the  corruption  of  sin,  then  what  grounds  are 
left  for  an  assertion  that  the  personality  can  be  unified 
at  all,  or  that  morality  Is  possible?    Let  us  see  further* 

The  usages  of  the  terms  "reason"  and  "impulse"  in 

Niebuhr 's  writings  suggest  certain  fundamental  criticisms 

of  the  rationalism  of  men  like  Kant.     In  Kant's  critical 

Idealism,  for  example,  a  great  gulf  Is  fixed  between  the 

intelligible  self  and  the  sensible  self,  roughly  synonymous 

with  speaking  of  the  self  which  is  in  "reason"  and  the  self 

which  is  in  "nature."    Kant  makes  this  gulf  so  absolute, 

contends  Niebuhr,  that  "all  natural  vital  forces  in  the 

2 

life  of  man  are  ruled  out  of  the  field  of  ethics."'  This 
is  because  Kant  did  not  undei-stand  that  man's  involvement 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  210. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  118. 
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in  the  natural  process  is  not  the  cause  of  the  evil  in 

him.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natural  impulses  play  a. 

very  positive  and  necessary  role  in  moral  action:  it  is 

the  forces  of  nature  in  man  "which  inchoately  support 

the   ideal."      And  our  impulses  furnish  "the  dynamic  for 

realizing  moral  ends."^    Thus  in  depreciating  the  positive 

value  of  natural  impulse,  Kant  ended  in  an  unnecessary 

pessimism  regarding  the  role  of  the  sensible  self. 

The  Kantian  self .*.is  cut  in  two.  The 
part  which  is  immersed  in  natural  process 
is  essentially  evil  and  the  part  which  is 
subject  to  reason  is  essentially  good.  But 
the  freedom  of  man  is  aL  ways  freedom  from 
nature  and  not  freedom  from  reason.^ 

For  Niebuhr,  Kantian  rationalism  is  wrong  in  setting  the 

reason  at  variance  with  natural  impulse.     This  procedure 

not  only  suppresses  the  emotional  supports  of  moral  action 

unduly,  but  it  "has  no  understanding  for  the  problem  of 

moral  dynamics"  and  has,  therefore,  failed  dismally  in 

"encouraging  men  toward  the  realization  of  the  ideals 

it  4 

which  it  has  projected. 

Rationalistic  naturalists,  among  whom  John  Dewey 
is  singled  out  as  a  typical  example,  are  allegedly 
wrongly  informed  as  regards  the  functions  and  limitations 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  208. 

2.  Ibid. 
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of  human  reason.    Dewey,  like  the  rest,  is  "forced  to 
construct  a  very  shaky  and  inadequate  point  of  reference 
from  which  to  operate  against  the  confusion  of  natural 
impuls e  •  "^" 

According  to  the  naturalistic  rationalism 
of  John  Dewey,  reason  cuts  the  channels  into 
which  life  will  inevitably  flow  because  life 
is  itself  dynamic*    Reason  supplies  the 
direction  and  the  natural  power  of  life-as- 
impulse  insures  the  movement  in  the  direction 
of  the  rationally  projected  goal*2 

The  trouble  with  this  theory,  insists  Niebuhr,  is  that 

"it  presupposes  a  nonexistent  unity  of  man's  impulsive 

life,"  a  greater  degree  of  "rational  transcendence  over 

impulse  than  actually  exists,"  and  a  "natural  obedience 

of  impulse  to  the  ideal  which  all  history  refutes ."^ 

The  idealistic  rationalists  have  a  provisional 

advantage  over  the  naturalists,  according  to  Niebuhr,  in 

that  they  "see  the  human  spirit  in  a  deeper  dimension 

than  a  pure  natural! situ"1 

The  proof  that  this  is  an  advantage  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  naturalism  is  always 
forced  to  contradict  itself  to  explain  the 
facts  of  human  history*    The  human  spirit 
obviously  transcends  natural  process  too 
much  to  be  bound  to  the  harmony  of  natural 
necessity*    This  is  proved  both  by  the 
character  of  human  creativity  and  by  the 
emergence  of  a  distinctively  historical 


1*  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  113. 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  207. 

3.  Ibid.,  208. 

4.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  114. 
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rather  than  a  natural  chaos  and  destruo- 
tion.l 

Though  rightly  understanding  that  the  human  spirit  Is 
nous  and  not  phys Is  ,  the  Idealist  immediately  "sacrifices 
his  provisional  advantage  by  identifying  nous  with 
logos,  spirit  with  rationality.*      The  idealist  believes 
therefore 

that  the  human  spirit  has  a  certain  pro* 
tection  against  the  perils  of  its  freedom 
within  its  own  law-giving  rationality.  The 
possible  evil  of  human  actions  is  recog- 
nized but  it  is  attributed  to  the  body  or, 
more  exactly,  to  the  psyche,  that  is,  to 
the  vitality  of  a  particular  form  of 
existence.^ 

Thus,  if  the  naturalists  are  in  error  in  looking  for  a 
harmony  of  nature,  the  Idealists  are  wrong  in  making  a 
sharp  distinction  between  reason  and  nature,  nous  and 
phy sls»    The  order  and  inner  coherence  of  reason  wis 
regarded  as  a  safe  retreat  from  the  chaos  of  natural 
impulse''  in  both  schools;  and  the  power  of  reason  "is 
considered  sufficient  to  master  and  coerce  natural 
vitality  and  transmute  it  into  a  higher  realm  of  coherence. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  human  nature,  Niebuhr 
argues,  has  the  advantage  of  recognizing  "the  total  dimen- 
sion of  the  human  spirit."    But  it  makes  the  fatal  mistake 
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of  ^dividing  the  human  psyche  too  absolutely  and  of 
identifying  spirit  and  reason  too  completely* w  The 
idealists  are  Involved  in  a  dualism  which  prevents  them 
from  understanding  "the  organic  relation  between  nature 
and  reason  and  the  dependence  of  reason  upon  nature. "2 
Their  identification  of  reason  and  spirit  "obscures  the 
fact  that  human  freedom  actually  transcends  the  capac- 
ities which  are  usually  known  as  * rational. **** 

Thus  we  arrive,  by  a  roundabout  way,  at  an 
important  clue  to  the  function  of  reason  in  distinction 
to  other  faculties  in  the  human  psyche.    Reason  cannot 
be  identified  with  "spirit,"  for  human  self-consciousness 
(the  fruit  of  reason)  is  a  self-objectifying  conscious- 
ness that  is  able  to  see  life  from  a  perspective  that 
transcends  all  deliverances  of  rational  processes.  This 

is  admittedly  one  of  the  "ultra-rational  presuppositions"' 

4 

needed  for  the  Christian  wisdom  about  man.      It  is  not 
possible  for  any  "principle  of  reason"  to  plumb  the 
depths  or  reach  the  heights  of  the  human  spirit.  When 
the  idealists  identify  the  self  with  some  "principle  of 
reason*  they  lose  both  the  self,  and  (so  they  pretend) 
their  finlteness  as  well. 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  112.. 
2-  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.  4.  Ibid.,  16. 
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In  idealism  the  self  is  lost  in  the 
breadth  of  its  view;  and  the  breadth  of 
its  view  is  identified  with  ultimate  real- 
ity.    Idealism  conceives  the  self  primarily 
as  reason  and  reason  primarily  as  God,1 

The  actual  self,  however,  is  "less  as  well  as  more  than 

reason"  because  every  self  rtis  a  unity  of  thought  and 

life  in  which  thought  remains  in  organic  unity  with  all 

the  organic  processes  of  finite  existence 

Nlebuhr  insists  that  more  is  involved  in  human 

creativity  than  just  the  workings  of  the  mind.    In  The 

Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  he  discusses  the  problem  of 

vitality  and  form  in  human  nature  and  analyzes  the  "four 

elements  in  human  creativity."    These  elements  are:  (1) 

the  vitality  of  nature  (its  impulses  and  drives); (2)  the 

forms  and  unities  of  nature;  that  is,  the  determinations 

of  instinct,  and  the  forms  of  natural  cohesion  and  natural 

differentiation;  (3)  the  freedom  of  spirit  to  transcend 

natural  forms  within  limits  and  direct  and  redirect  the 

vitalities;  (4)  the  forming  capacity  of  spirit,  its  ability 

to  create  a  new  realm  of  coherence  and  order.  Both 

nature  and  spirit,  Niebuhr  argues,  possess  resources  of 

vitality  and  form.    Thus  it  is  wrong,  as  do  the  modern 

rationalists  and  romanticists,  to  hold  "that  one  aspect 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  76. 

2.  Ibid.,  75. 

3.  Ibid.,  27. 
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of  reality  can  be  made  the  principle  of  interpretation 
of  the  whole ♦*1 

As  opposed  to  modern  culture ,  a  Biblical  view 
of  human  creativity  employs  a  principle  of  interpre- 
tation which  is  able  to  transcend  both  form  and  vitality; 
it  has  faith  in  the  unity  of  God»s  will  and  wisdom;  it 
interprets  man  as 

a  unity  of  will  in  which  human  vitality, 
natural  and  spiritual,  is  set  under  the 
ordering  will  of  God*    No  pattern  of  human 
reason  but  only  the  will  of  God  can  be  the 
principle  of  the  form  and  order  to  which 
human  life  must  be  conformed. ^ 

Thus,  in  this  view,  human  vitality  is  not  considered  evil 

"in  and  of  itself* n    The  function  of  reason  must  not  be  to 

destroy  natural  impulse,  according  to  Niebuhr.    A  better 

approach  is  to  hold  to  a  paradoxical  relationship  between 

mind  and  body,  spirit  and  nature,  freedom  and  necessity. 

Though  seemingly  opposed  in  interest  and  function,  these 

vital  concepts  can  find  no  proper  expression  without 

keeping  a  delicate  tension  between  each  dual  paradox*. 

And  these,  as  well  as  all  paradoxical  concepts,  must  be 

viewed  from  a  higher  pinnacle  than  reason  alone  is  able 

to  achieve* 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 


1*  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  29* 

2*  Ibid* 
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role  and  limitations  of  human  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
Niebuhr1 s  chapter  on  "Rational  Resources1*  in  Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society*    A  brief  summary  of  this  discus- 
sion will  serve  to  point  up  the  various  issues  that  we 
have  thus  far  touched  upon.    This,  together  with  certain 
statements  in  Reflections  on  the  End  of  an  Era,  and 
selected  statements  from  articles  in  periodicals,  will 
complete  our  summary  of  Niebuhrfs  critique  of  reason* 


In  discussing  rational  resources  Niebuhr  is  willing 


to  concede  that  the  optimism  of  the  rationalists  and 
educators  is  not  without  value,  for  there  are  always  "un- 
realized potentialities  in  human  life  which  remain  un- 
developed  if  hope  does  not  encourage  their  development*" 
As  for  the  work  of  education,  it  can 


Thus  an  optimistic  appraisal  of  human  potentialities  "may 
create  its  own  verification."      But  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  insists  Niebuhr,  that  this  judgment  applies 
only  to  individuals,  and  never  to  collectives*  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  will  arise  numerous  times  through* 
out  this  dissertation. 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  24. 

2.  Ibid.,  24f. 

3.  Ibid.,  25. 
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Niebuhr  finds  that  human  beings  are  endowed  by- 
nature  with  both  selfish  and  unselfish  impulses.  The 
individual  is 

a  nucleus  of  energy  with  is  organically 
related  from  the  very  beginning  with  other 
energy,  but  which  maintains.  •  .Its  own 
discrete  existence*1 

The  energy  of  human  life  differs  from  the  whole  world  of 

nature  only  "in  the  degree  of  reason  which  directs  the 

_2 

energy*       Man  is  the  only  creature  capable  of  fully 

discerning  his  essential  nature*    Man  alone  is  completely 

self-conscious.    His  reason  endows  him 

with  a  capacity  for  self- transcendence. .Reason 
enables  him,  within  limits,  to  direct  his 
energy  so  that  it  will  flow  in  harmony,  and 
not  in  conflict,  with  other  life*3 

Here  we  find  a  basic  principle  regarding  the  role  of  reason 
in  Niebuhr^  thought*  It  is  in  evidence  throughout  all  of 
his  writings*  It  is  this:  reason  may  "restrain,"  "redirect, ■ 
"extend,"  stabilize,"  or  "control"  the  energies  of  life  so 
that  increasingly  worthwhile  ends  may  be  realized*  Reason 
may  even  "affirm  life  In  more  inclusive  terms*"  Neverthe- 
less, it  will  never  be  able  to  destroy  or  completely  control 

4 

natural  impulse  (energy)* 

The  rationalistic  idealists  are  wrong,  Niebuhr  argues, 
in  maintaining  that  it  is  possible  to  abolish  "evil"  impulse* 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  25. 

2*  Ibid* 

3*  Ibid.,  26* 


4.  Ibid.,  27. 
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This  Is  because  reason 

is  not  the  sole  basis  of  moral  virtue 
in  man*    His  social  Impulses  are  more, 
deeply  rooted  than  his  rational  life* 

Thus  reason  may  "extend  and  stabilize, M  but  it  does 

not  "create  the  capacity  to  affirm  other  life  than  its 

own."2 

Niebuhr  appears  to  rely  quite  heavily  on  Freudian 

psychology  in  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society*    The  Freudian 

analysis  of  vital  Impulses  in  man  seems  to  be  qualified 

only  by  the  theories  of  Jung  and  Adler*^    Here  the 

natural  impulses  are  given  a  central  role  in  achieving 

moral  ends,  such  as  harmony  in  social  relationships* 

This  is  obviously  a  crucial  concept  in  Niebuhr^  ethics* 

His  positive  appreciation  of  deeply  rooted  instinct  and 

natural  Impulse  becomes  a  major  reason  for  his  negative 

appreciation  of  the  role  of  reason*    What  is  the  strength 

of  natural  Impulse?    It  prompts  man 

not  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  life  beyond 
himself  but  to  some  achievement  of  harmony 
with  other  life***It  is  obvious  that  man 
not  only  shares  a  gregarious  Impulse  with 
the  lower  creatures  but  that  a  specific 
impulse  of  pity  bids  him  fly  to  aid  of  (sic) 
stricken  members  of  his  community** 

An  adequate  moral  theory,  Niebuhr  contends,  must  not 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  26* 
2.  Ibid* 
3*  Ibid* 
4*  Ibid* 
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depreciate  the  social  Impulses*    These  Impulses  "are 

undeniably  good  but  obviously  rooted  in  instinct  and 
»1 

nature." 

It  is  the  basic  function  of  reason,  then,  to 

support  those  impulses  which  carry  life  beyond  itself* 

Reason,  inasfar  as  it  is  able  to  survey  the  whole  field 

of  life,  analyzes 

the  various  forces  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  and,  gauging  their  consequences 
in  terms  of  the  total  welfare,  it  inevitably 
places  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon  those 
Impulses  which  affirm  life  in  its  most 
Inclusive  terms*** 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  passage  with  a 

similar  one  in  Reflections  on  the  End  of  an  Era  will 

serve  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by  this  particular  duty 

of  reason* 

It  is  the  function  of  reason  to  relate  life 
with  life  in  terms  of  harmony*    To  accomplish 
this  task  it  must  restrain  the  immediate 
impulses  in  the  individual  which  war  against 
each  other;  and  the  organized  Impulses  of 
the  individual  which  set  his  life  against 
the  life  of  his  community;  and  the  Impulses 
of  his  community  which  bring  it  in  conflict 
with  the  total  community  of  mankind*3 

If  this  is  done  successfully,  reason  is  then  able  to 

•prevent  and  reduce  social  conflict  by  relating  Interest 

to  interest  and  will  to  will  in  ever  widening  circles  of 

social  harmony •        In  such  social  harmony  various  forms 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  27* 
2*  Ibid* 

3.  Niebuhr,  REE,  4f.  4*  Ibid,  5. 
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of  life  "do  not  feed  upon  each  other  hut  support  each 

other  and  death  is  postponed* 

A  related  responsibility  of  human  reason  in  the 

realm  of  moral  theory  and  action  is  to  make  decisions 

2 

that  work  for  justice*    At  this  point  a  confusion  seems 

to  exist  regarding  the  exact  construction  to  be  placed 

upon  the  concept  "justice."    In  Moral  Man  and  Immoral 

Society  it  is  further  observed  that  the  sense  of  justice 

is  "a  product  of  the  mind  and  not  of  t lie  heart* "^    It  is 

the  result  of  "reason's  insistence  upon  consistency." 

But  in  an  article  in  Christianity  and  Crisis  it  is  stated 

that  the  will  to  do  justice  ultimately  has 

a  religious  root  and  no  rational  reason  can 
be  given  why  a  man  ought  to  be  just,  unless 
it  be  the  prudential  one  that  injustice 
will  finally  destroy  its  beneficiaries  as 
well  as  its  victims. ^ 

Does  Niebuhr  mean  here  that  the  "sense"  of  justice  and 

the  "ought"  of  justice  are  radically  separate  and 

distinct,  a§    the  foregoing  statements  seem  to  imply? 

If  so,  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  explain  why  reason 

is  adequate  in  one  area  and  not  in  the  other;  that  is, 

why  reason  can  legitimately  produce  a  sense  of  justice 

and  yet  cannot  be  a  valid  arbiter  in  judging  if  a  given 


1#  Niebuhr,  REE,  5. 

2.  It  will  be  recalled  that  justice  is,  for  Niebuhr, 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  ideal  of  love  that 
can  be  achieved  in  mundane  existence© 

3.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  29. 

4.  Niebuhr,  Art.(1944).2      5.  Ibid, 
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moral  action  leads  to  more  justice  or  less  justice, 
even  if  the  impulse  to  that  moral  activity  does  have 
religious  roots.    This  problem  is  confused  in  Niebuhr's 
writings. 

To  return  to  the  role  of  reason  as  presented  in 

Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society,  it  is  further  observed  that 

the  morality  of  an  action  is  "judged  by  the  possibility 

of  conforming  it  to  a  universal  scheme  of  consistent 

moral  actions ♦"^ 

This  means,  in  terms  of  conduct,  that 
the  satisfaction  of  an  impulse  can  be 
called  good  only  if  it  can  be  related  in 
terms  of  inner  consistency  with  a  total 
harmony  of  impulses.    While  the  unreason- 
able man  may  approve  the  satisfaction  of 
an  impulse  in  himself  and  disapprove  the 
same  impulse  in  another,  the  reasonable 
man  must  judge  his  actions,  in  some  degree, 
in  terms  of  the  total  necessities  of  a 
social  situation* 

Thus  reason  tends  to  check  selfish  impulses  in  the  person 

himself  and  "to  grant  the  satisfaction  of  legitimate 

impulses  in  others ♦ 

Lest  the  reader  be  led  to  think  that  Nlebuhr  is 

making  a  brief  for  the  criterion  of  coherence  in  moral 

philosophy,  let  the  foregoing  statements  be  balanced  by 

these: 


1*  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  29, 
2.  Ibid. 
5.  Ibid# 
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It  is  a  question  whether  reason  Is  ever 
suf ficiently  powerful  to  achieve,  or  even 
to  approximate,  a  compete  harmony  and 
consistency  between  what  is  demanded  for 
the  self  and  what  is  granted  to  the  other.1 

How  shall  one  test  the  validity  of  social 
expectations?* .They  are  finally  answered 
through  exigencies  of  history  in  which  con- 
tingent  factors  and  unpredictable  forces 
may  carry  more  weight  than  the  nicest  and 
most  convincing  abstract  speculation©2 

But  it  remains  true  that  reason  does  work  "toward  the 

end"  of  justice  in  society.    It  does  this,  contends 

Niebuhr,  by  "placing  inner  restraints  upon  the  desires 

of  the  self  in  the  interest  of  social  harmony,"  but  also 

by  "judging  the  claims  and  assertions  of  individuals  from 

the  perspective  of  the  intelligence  of  the  total  community." 

A  growing  rationality  in  society  works  "to  destroy  the 

uncritical  acceptance  of  Injustice  by  destroying  the  morale 

„4 

of  dominant  groups*        It  brings  all  impulses  in  society 
Into  reference  with,  and  under  the  control  of,  an  "inclusive 
social  ideal* "* 

While  the  development  of  social  justice  does  depend 
upon  the  extension  of  rationality,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  here  analyzed  it,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  one  be 
realistic  regarding  the  possibilities  of  attaining  perfec- 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  30* 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  197. 

3.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  30f. 

4.  Ibid.,  31. 

5.  Ibid.,  32. 
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tion  through  reason,  for  tiie  limits 

of  reason  make  it  inevitable  that  pure 
moral  action,  particularly  in  the  intricate, 
complex  and  collective  relationships, 
should  (sic)  be  an  impossible  goal.l 

Individual  men  will  "never  be  wholly  rational  or  reason- 
able" and  the  proportion  of  reason  to  impulse  "becomes 
increasingly  negative  when  we  proceed  from  the  life  of 
the  individual  to  that  of  social  groups •        For  among 
groups  any  common  mind  or  purpose  "is  always  more  or  less 
inchoate  and  transitory"  and  groups  must  depend  "upon  a 

nr 

common  impulse  to  bind  them  together*" 

The  question  of  the  dynamics  of  moral  action  is 

now  raised*    Reason,  Niebuhr  insists,  may  be  able  to 

project  goals  more  inclusive  and  more  socially  acceptable 

than  those  which  natural  impulse  prompts,  but  how  is  "an 

adequate  dynamic  toward  the  more  inclusive  objective  to 

be  gained?"    It  is  not  sufficient,  we  are  informed,  to 

look  to  the  social  character  of  moral  judgments  or  to  the 

pressure  of  society  upon  an  individual,  though  "both  are 

4 

facts  to  be  reckoned  with*        The  peculiar  phenomenon  of 

the  moral   life     called  "conscience"  is  thus  presented: 

Men  do  possess,  among  other  moral  resources, 
a  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  good,  as 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid*,  35* 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid* 

4*  Ibid.,  37* 


*  « 
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their  mind  (sic)  conceives  it.    This  moral 
sense  does  not  give  content  to  moral  judg«» 
ments.     It  is  a  principle  of  action  which 
requires  the  individual  to  act  according 
to  whatever  judgments  of  good  and  evil  he 
is  able  to  form*1 

This  "principle  of  action"  is  not  to  be  equated  with  the 

total  dynamic  of  life,  nor  with  the  "individual's  fear  of 

the  disapproval  or  discipline  of  his  group." 

What  is  the  place  of  reason  in  the  dynamics  of 

the  moral  life?    In  answer  to  this  query  we  are  informed 

that  reason 

provides  the  opportunity  for  its  ^.dynamic 
morality]  expression  by  creating  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict  between  immediate 
impulses  and  the  inclusive  objects  of 
reason** 

Yet ,  at  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  obligation  cannot  be 

equated  with  "the  rational  character  of  life  any  more  than 

it  can  be  identified  with  its  dynamic  character.  ^ 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  "desi  re  to  do  right, 

the  important  thing  for  Niebuhr  is  that 

men  do  seem  to  possess  a  sense  of  obligation 
toward  the  good,  however  they  may  define  it* 
While  it  may  give  force  to  moral  judgments , 
which  must  be  regarded  as  mistaken  from  a 
rational  perspective,  its  general  tendency 
is  to  support  reason  against  impulse.* 

This  sense  of  obligation  is  historically  related  to  "both 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  37. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  38. 
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the  rational  and  the  impulsive  elements  In  human  nature" 
and,  like  conceptual  knowledge,  it  may  "be  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  discipline,  and  may  deteriorate  by  lack 
of  use."1 

Conscience,  as  a  moral  resource  in  human  life, 

is  not  as  powerful,  in  Niebuhr^  estimation,  as  most 

moralists  assume*    Nor  is  conscience  strengthened  by  the 

reason  in  such  a  simple  fashion  as  they  imagine* 

It  is  dubious  whether  the  development  of 
reason,  though  it  increases  the  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  conscience,  strengthens 
the  force  of  conscience  itself*    In  that 
task  religion  is  more  potent  than  reason*2 

Religion  is  superior  in  this  particular  instance  due  to 

its  "absolutising  the  moral  principle  of  life  until  it 

achieves  the  purity  of  absolute  disinterestedness,"  and 

by  "imparting  transcendent  worth  to  the  life  of  others." 

In  analyzing  the  limits  of  reason  in  morality, 

Niebuhr  begins  by  recognizing  Hie  force  of  egoistic 

impulse  which  "is  more  powerful  than  any  but  the  most 

astute  psychological  analysts  and  the  most  rigorous 

4 

devotees  of  introspection  realise •        This  impulse  can 
never  be  defeated,  for  it  will  always  express  itself  "in 
more  subtle  forms."**    For  example,  one!s  devotion  to  his 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid*,  38. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  40. 

4.  Ibid.,  71. 

5.  Ibid.,  40. 
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community  always  means  "the  expression  of  a  transferred 

••1 

egoism  as  well  as  of  altruism.        That  reason  may  check 

egoism  in  order  to  fit  it  harmoniously  into  a  total  body 

of  social  impulse  has  already  been  granted*    The  trouble, 

insists  Nlebuhr,  is  that  this  same  force  of  reason 

is  bound  to  justify  the  egoism  of  the  individ- 
ual as  a  legitimate  element  in  the  total  body 
of  vital  capacities,  which  society  seeks  to 
harmonise. •  •Rationalism  in  morals  may  persuade 
men  in  one  moment  that  their  selfishness  is  a 
peril  to  society  and  in  the  next  moment  it  may 
condone  their  egoism  as  a  necessary  and  inev- 
itable element  in  the  total  social  harmony*2 

Not  only  this,  but  reason  may  actually  give  egoism  a  force 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  non-rational  nature.    This  is 
so  because  man!s  self -consciousness,  the  fruit  of  reason, 
increases  the  urge  to  preserve  and  extend  life.  Further, 
the  impulses  of  self-preservation  "easily  lead  into  desires 
for  aggrandisement. "3    For  this  reason  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility in  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  "the  will- to-live 
and  the  will-to-power. 

Moreover,  man's  self-consciousness,  which  lifts 
him  above  nature,  gives  natural  impulse  "a  new  and  more 
awful  potency  in  the  human  world."      That  is,  man  fights 
his  battles  with  instruments 

in  which  mind  has  sharpened  nature's  claws; 


1.  Nlebuhr,  Ibid.,  40. 

2.  Ibid.,  41 • 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  42.  5.  Ibid.,  44. 
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and  his  ferocities  are  more  sustained  than 
those  of  the  natural  nor  Id,  where  they  are 
prompted  only  by  ttie  moods  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  moment.^- 

Man!s  lusts  are  "fed  by  his  imagination, 8  and  he  will 

never  cease  until  "the  universal  objectives  which  the 

imagination  envisages  are  attained. 

At  this  point  a  judgment  is  levelled  against 

man's  sanity  (or  insanity)*    It  is  asserted  that  man's 

protest  against  finiteness  "makes  the  universal  character 

of  his  imperial  dreams  inevitable  •        In  his  saner  moments 

man  sees  his  life 

fulfilled  as  an  organic  part  of  a  harmonious 
whole.     But  he  has  few  sane  moments;  for  he 
is  governed  more  by  imagination  than  by 
reason  and  imagination  is  compounded  of  mind 
and  impulse.* 

One  wonders  here  if  imagination  is  to  be  given  a  superior 
role  over  both  "mind"  and  "impulse11?    This  possibility 
does  not  appear  in  any  other  discussion  that  we  have 
consulted.    Apparently  this  is  not  the  intention,  for  the 
human  imagination  is  elsewhere  represented  as  "tragical  ly 
limited,"  and  natural  impulse  (which  Nlebuhr  considers  a 
constituent  element  of  the  imagination)  is  nowhere 
presented  as  subject  to  such  limitations. 

A  further  limitation  of  a  reasonable  approach  to 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  44. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  45. 

4.  Ibid.   Italics  mine. 
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ethics  Is  that  "man's  self-interest  corrupts  even  the 

most  Ideal  enterprises  and  universal  obje ctives.""1"  This 

fact  makes  hypocrisy  "an  inevitable  by-product  of  all 

virtuous  endeavor* 

Even  a  conscious  attempt  to  eliminate  dis«» 
honest  and  ambiguous  motives  is  no  perfect 
guarantee  against  hypocrisy;  fbr  there  is 
no  miracle  by  which  men  can  achieve  a  ration- 
ality high  enough  to  give  them  as  vivid  an 
understanding  of  general  interests  as  of 
their  own.2 

In  another  connection,  it  is  stated  that  not  only  does 

human  selfishness  make  hypocrisy  in  morality  Inevitable, 

but  it  also  makes  man's  virtues  "relative"  and  fleeting* 

The  virtues  of  men  have  a  short-ranged 
efficacy*    We  may  be  virtuous  in  this  context; 
and  just  in  that  relationship;  and  the  instru- 
ments of  divine  judgment  in  performing  such 
and  such  a  peculiar  relationship*    But  this 
does  not  guarantee  our  virtue  tomorrow.^ 

A  consistent  realist  must  continually  bear  in  mind  that 

the  will-to-power  in  man  will  remain  to  corrupt  every 

noble  cause  or  purpose,  be  it  in  the  family  or  in  larger 

relationships.    He  will  know 

that  every  immediate  loyalty  is  a  potential 
danger  to  higher  and  more  inclusive  loyalties, 
and  an  opportunity,. for  the  expression  of  & 
sublimated  egoism**- 

We  close  this  summary  of  Niebuhr  !s  criticism  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  MM IS,  45* 
2*  Ibid* 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Niebuhr,  Art* (1945 J.1           5.  Niebuhr,  MM IS,  47. 
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reason  as  a  valid  arbiter  in  ethical  matters  by  quoting 

the  following  rather  remarkable  passage  depicting  man's 

ultimate  limitations: 

The  life  of  man  is  brief  and  fragmentary. 
So  also  are  the  desires,  hopes,  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  nations,  cultures,  and  civili- 
zations*   No  collective  strength  of  man  is 
great  enough  to  overcome  tiiese  creaturely 
limits  of  human  existence*    No  wisdom  can 
comprehend  all  the  factors  which  impinge 
upon  our  decisions  or  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  them*    We  must  act  with  such  wisdom 
as  we  have;  but  since  neither  are  adequate 
for  either  the  comprehension  or  the  mastery 
of  the  total  frame  of  life  in  which  we  must 
act,  we  must  learn  to  live  in  the  confidence 
that  "He  leadeth  the  blind  by  ways  they  know 
not  of.*1 


4*  The  Validity  of  a  Rational  Morality  Defended 
This  chapter  began  with  a  summary  statement  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  when  one  attempts  to 
defend  a  rational  morality.    We  were  willing  to  concede 
that  men  have,  more  often  than  not  perhaps,  acted  irra- 
tionally in  their  moral  choices*    Blind  impulse,  inclination, 
interest,  feeling— the se  have  dominated  the  moral  history  of 
the  race*    We  have  a3so  admitted  that  morality  must  include 
more  than  formal  rationality*    It  is  true  that  natural 
impulse,  intelligence,  and  will  are  constituent  factors  in 
moral  activity* 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1949). 
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It  is  also  admitted  that  human  nature  has  never 
been  adequately  defined,  nor  has  there  been  any  univer- 
sally satisfactory  formula  devised  for  its  remaking.''' 
That  a  continual  strife  exists  between  the  egoistic  and 
the  altruistic  tendencies  within  the  self  must  be  granted 
to  Niebuhr.    Indeed,  this  conflict  has  been  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  most  moralists.    Much  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
clarify  the  precise  relationships  that  exist  between  mind 
and  impulse,  spirit  and  nature,  and  the  like*    Niebuhr fs 
work  in  this  connection  has  been  admirable,  though  perhaps 
inadequate. 

There  is  truth  in  the  criticism  Niebuhr  brings 

against  those  among  the  ultra-rationalists  who  hold  that 

the  mind  is  "creative."    There  is  a  proper  sense  in  which 

the  intellect  is  and  is  not  creative.    What  Kant  claimed 

for  the  creative  or  productive  imagination,  for  example, 

certainly  finds  no  support  in  the  facts  of  consciousness, 

2 

as  Cohen  has  shown.      The  mind  cannot  create  the  world  or 
other  minds— though  it  is  indeed  creative  in  producing 
many  aspects  of  the  world  as  phenomenally  experienced, 
such  as  Improvements  in  technology  and  social  structure, 
for  examples— for  to  claim  too  much  for  the  mind  is  to 


1*  See  Hocking,  HNIR,  and  Murphy,  HNEP,  and  Dewey,  HNC, 
for  significant  contributions  in  this  direction. 
2.  See  Cohen, > RAN |  63. 
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involve  one  in  tiie  contradictory  and  self-defeating 
errors  of  solipsism.    We  will  agree  here  with  Brightman 
that  creativiness  (in  the  sense  of  bringing  forth  com- 
pletely novel  objects  to  be  experienced)  is  a  divine 
attribute  of  God  alone,    A  qu alif ied--and  significant- 
sense  of  human  creativity  is  possible,  however,  as  we 
shall  see.    The  selecting,  ordering,  directing,  perfect- 
ing activities  of  the  mind  do,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
contain  constructive  elements.     But  this  is  no  defense 
of  a  tendency  within  rationalism  that  would  "make  reason 
into  a  god,"  as  Niebuhr  sees  all  rationalism. 

Finally,  it  is  also  true  that  the  human  mind  is 
never  free  from  the  tendency  to  error  and  illusion.  As 
Dean  Knudson  has  rightly  observed: 

The  mind  as  a  whole  is  subject  to 
error,  and  can  escape  it  only  through 
constant  self -criticism*! 

There  is  dearly  no  automatic  or  magic  formula  by  which 

men  can  know  truth.    Further,  it  is  quite  likely  that 

the  mind  of  man  can  never  know  truth  perfectly.  There 

will  always  be  factors  of  mistaken  judgment,  illusion, 

and  partial  understanding  as  long  as  there  is  human 

nature.    In  this  sense— and  in  this  sense  alone— can  one 

speak  of  a  "contingent"  and  "irrational"  aspect  of 


1.  Knudson,  VRE,  179. 
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experience.    As  Cohen,  a  thorough-going  rationalist, 

has  rightly  observed: 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  creatures  in 
time  and  must  add  fact  to  fact,  we  can 
never  logically  exhaust  the  totality  of 
nature.    There  is  thus  something  which 
will  always  be  for  us  beyond  rational  form 
or  system,  and  in  that  sense  appropriately 
called  irrational*  1 

Brightman,  in  many  passages  in  Nature  and  Values  and 
A  Philosophy  of  Religion,  would  also  agree  with  this 
judgment  regarding  the  ultimate  limitations  of  human 
reason.    He  agrees  with  Cohen,  however,  that  it  is  of 
serious  import  whether  man  constructs  a  morality  or  a 
religion  on  the  basis  of  what  can  be  known  rather  than 
upon  the  contingent  and  irrational  factors  of  nature 
and  experience* 

What  Niebuhr  overlooks  in  his  attack  upon  reason 
as  a  valid  guide  to  moral  experience  is  that  if  man  can- 
not trust  his  God-given  faculties,  among  which  reason 
may  be  appropriately  considered  as  a  gift  of  the  highest 
order,  then  utiat  is  there  left  for  him  to  trust?  One 
cannot  trust  blind  impulse,  for  given  full  expression 
it  leads  to  barbaric  strife  and  conflict,  as  Niebuhr 
knows  full  well*    Feelings,  instincts,  or  desires  alone 
do  not  lift  man  above  the  animal  kingdom*  Imagination 


1*  Cohen,  RAN,  136. 
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too  easily  becomes  whim  and  fancy*    Revelation  as  a 

guide  to  moral  or  religious  truth  cannot  be  relied  upon, 

for  who  or  what  is  to  judge  among  the  abundance  of 

revelation-claims  that  exist  the  world  over?    If  man 

cannot  trust  his  inner  capacities,  where  is  the  ground 

for  faith  in  the  Giver  of  these  capacities?    As  Dean 

Knudson  insists: 

If  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  we 
may  obviously  trust  his  faculties,  and 
we  may  trust  them  all  the  more  confidently 
as  they  approach  a  greater  and  greater 
degree  of  maturity** 

Where  will  one  find  the  certainty  so  basic  to  both  morality 

and  religion  if  it  is  not  through  a  deliverance  of  the 

moral  consciousness?    Again  we  quote  Knudson* 

The  sole  basis  of  certainty  is  the  mind 
itself*     It  is  a  quickened  and  enlightened 
intellect,  a  quickened  and  enlightened 
conscience,  and  a  quickened  and  enlightened 
religious  nature  that  constitute  the  only 
valid  ground  for  certainty* ■ 

In  fact,  in  a  very  real  sense  one  might  say  that 
to  deny  the  function  of  reason  as  a  valid  arbiter  in  the 
moral  life  is  both  irreligious  and  immoral,  if  by  "irreli- 
gious" we  mean  the  denial  of  the  goodness  of  God's  creativ- 
ity and  by  "immoral"  the  reference  of  the  critical  aspects 
of  moral  experience  to  irrational  or  "amoral"  factors  such 


1.  Knudson,  VRE,  183. 

2.  Ibid. 
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as  impulse  or  so-called  "instinct. w    To  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  redirect  impulse  because  of  certain  inev- 
itable limitations  in  human  nature  would  appear  to  be 
surrendering  man,  made  in  the  "image  of  God,"  to  blind 
and  inchoate  forces.    As  Cohen  rightly  says: 

Mere  life  apart  from  intelligent  thought 
is  dumb  and  blind.    Unless  intelligence 
illumines  the  meaning  of  our  vital  activity 
we  can  make  no  significant  assertion  about 
it  nor  draw  any  valid  conclusions  from  it. 

Man  can  never  affirm  life,  nor  religious  values,  nor  God 
Himself,  in  other  words,  unless  he  is  led  to  some  con- 
fidence in  his  own  capacity  to  reflect  upon,  choose,  and 
order  the  factors  of  human  consciousness.    To  deny  this 
capacity  would  appear  to  be  a  skeptical  conclusion  regard- 
ing man's  essential  nature,  and  a  cynical  one  regarding  the 
goodness  of  creation— both  of  which  are  usually  considered 
irreligious  and  immoral  conclusions  in  the  face  of  alterna- 
tive possibilities. 

Niebuhr  doew  not  deny  that  reason  has  a  legitimate 
function  in  ordering  experiences.     He  realizes  that 
"reason  must  feed  upon  faith  and  faith  upon  reason." 
John  Bennett  defends  Niebuhr' s  use  of  reason  thus: 

Niebuhr  does  not  neglect  reason  but  he 
uses  reason  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  all 
rational  systems,  and  he  also  uses  reason 
constructively  to  show  that  ttie  Christian 
position,  elements  of  which  may  be  expres- 
sed in  mythical  terms,  actually  fits  the 
realities  of  life.8 


1.  Cohen,  RAN,  53. 

2.  Bennett,  Rev. (1947). 
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This  is  perfectly  time,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  use 
reason  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  abuse  it?    That  is,  to 
reason  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  a  specialized 
conception  of  truth,  at  the  expense  of  virtually  denying 
every  constructive  system  that  has  resulted  from  con- 
scientious, albeit  inadequate,  attempts  to  explain  the 
riddle  of  human  existence,  would  appear  to  be  not  only  a 
contradiction  in  terms  and  a  special  case  of  "having 
onefs  cake  and  eating  too,"  but  also  a  wholly  unnecessary 
distrust  of  the  efforts  of  rationalistic  philosophers • 
One  does  not  have  to  agree  in  to to  with  the  Stoics  and 
Kant,  for  example,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  incorporate 
their  valid  and  abiding  insights  into  a  more  comprehensive 
faith. 

In  Faith  and  History,  as  Karl  Lowith  has  observed, 
Niebuhr  attempts  to  "incorporate  what  is  true"  in  liberal 
and  rational  accounts  of  development  in  history  into  his 
own  view  of  final  truth*1    But,  as  Lowith  notes,  the 
perplexing  problem  of  how  the  Christian  story  of  salvation 
"is  embodied  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  not  sufficiently 
thought  through. Niebuhr  stops  using  reason  at  the 
point  where  its  services  are  most  needed--»in  striving  for 
a  reasonable  account  of  Godfs  redemptive  love  so  that  His 


1.  See  Lowith,  Rev. (1949). 

2.  Ibid. 
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spirit  may  bear  witness  with  our  spirits  that  our  ideals 

and  actions  are  valid  approximations  of  what  is  expected 

of  us  as  finite  creatures • 

It  has  often  been  a  criticism  of  Niebuhr  that 

he  uses  reason  to  disprove  the  central  role  of  reason, 

and  that  he  uses  philosophy  to  establish  the  superiority 

of  religious  presuppositions  over  philosophy  in  the  vital 

matters  of  faith  and  life,    Lowith  sees  this  aspect  of  the 

problem  in  an  informative  light.     He  notes  that  Niebuhr 

appeals  to  a  principle  of  explanation  beyond  all  possible 

alternatives  In  order  to  establish  the  prior  claim  of  the 

Christian  Interpretation— a  position  above  the 

alternatives  of  despair  and  complacency, 
evolutionary  optimism  and  defeatism,  secular- 
ism and  escapism,  pietistic  sectarianism  and 
Catholic  institutionism,  traditional  orthodoxy 
and  liberalism,  worldliness  and  asceticism, 
etc.     The  Christian  interpretation  is  more 
adequate  than  alternative  interpretations  because 
it  is  dialectically  more  comprehensive:  it 
"comprehends  all  of  life's  antinomies  and  contra- 
dictions into  a  system  of  meaning."    One  wonders 
whether  this  criterion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  interpretation  is  not  rather  Hegelian 
than  Christian.! 

Of  course  Hegel  would  never  postulate  a  system  of  meaning 

beyond  the  comprehension  of  Reason,  as  is  Niebuhr' s  intention, 


Lowith,  Ibid. 
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but  the  point  is  well  taken  that  Niebuhr^  fundamental 
construction  depends  upon  the  philosophical  heritage  of 
the  race,  and  the  basic  concepts  of  philosophy  have  all 
been  deliverances  of  the  practical  reason--or  rather, 
to  use  Kant's  terminology,  of  both  the  speculative  and 
the  practical  reason* 

Dean  Muelder  has  shown,  in  this  connection,  that 
Niebuhr fs  basic  views  are  "probably  less  orthodox  and 
certainly  less  Biblical  than  he  assumes  them  to  be**"*' 
That  is,  Niebuhr  incorporates  into  his  view  of  the  Christian 
faith  "many  insights  and  employs  categories  which  have  their 

-Q 

origin  in  Greek  and  modern  philosophical  thought* 

He  overhauls  in  terms  of  historical  and 
liberal  criticism  such  ideas  as  original  sin, 
the  fall  of  man,  original  righteousness,  and 
guilt*    He  Introduces  into  tiie  old  wine- 
skins of  Chris tolocy  novel  assumptions  of 
fact  and  doctrine* 

Further,  in  stressing  the  uniqueness  of  the  Biblical  view 

of  man,  Niebuhr  "stresses  and  seemingly  rejects  Greek  and 

«4 

modern  idealism*        But  a  closer  look  at  The  Nature  and 

Destiny  of  Man  reveals  that 

it  is  idealistic  concepts  and  categories 
which  carry  the  weight  of  his  argument* 
Such  ideas  are:  self,  consciousness,  trans- 


1*  Muelder,  Art. (1945)* 

2*  Ibid* 

3*  Ibid* 

4.  Ibid* 
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cendence,  self-transcendence,  freedom, 
reason,  will,  universality,  and  person- 
ality.   Without  them  he  could  neither 
analyze  spirit  nor  "soul,"  and  with  them 
he  is  dependent  beyond  measure  on  the  stream 
of  philosophical  idealism.-1- 

Because  of  his  failure  to  recognize  or  admit  the 
basic  idealistic  pattern  of  his  theological  criteria, 
Niebuhr  is  caught  in  the  difficult  position  of  denying 
that  which  he  unconsciously  affirms  and,  conversely,  of 
affirming  that  which  cannot  be  rationally  proved  or  dis- 
proved.    Lowith  understands  this  dilemma  in  Niebuhr1 s 
thought.     In  his  words2 

Faith  and  History  leaves  one  with  the  general 
impression  that  the  limits  of  man's  virtues, 
wisdom,  and  power  and  the  unresolved  questions 
of  the  human  enterprise  only  exist  to  be 
answered  and  completed  by  faith  and  religion. 
But  one  might  question  if  the  task  of  Christian 
apologetics  is  not  "too  simply"  conceived  if 
worked  out  in  this  manner.    For  why  should  the 
contradictions  and  ambiguities  of  our  histor- 
ical enterprise  not  have  to  be  endured  with 
mature  resignation  instead  of  overcome  and 
resolved  ultimately?^ 

Niebuhr  is  in  error  when  he  contends  that  all 

systems  of  philosophy  claim  that  ultimate  truth  lies 

within  the  "unaided"  grasp  of  man's  mine.     In  Lowith' s 

words  again: 

If,  since  Kant,  philosophers  make  room  for 
faith  by  subjecting  the  competence  of  reason 
to  a  philosophical  criticism,  they  do  not 


1.  Muelder,  Ibid. 

2.  Lowith,  Rev. (1949). 
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pretend  to  know  tiie  ultimate  truth  by 
revelation  and  faith.     If  theologians  try 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
gospel  "at  the  very  limit  of  all  systems 
of  meaning"  and  as  the  completion  of 
provisional  half-truths  and  meanings, 
they  will  have  to  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  their  apologetic  on  more  than  dialec- 
tical grounds.* 

If  Niebuhr  can  say  that  rationalists  of  every 
kind  claim  too  much  for  the  power  and  sweep  of  man's 
intellect,  men  like  Henry  Nelson  Wieman  can  counter  that 
Niebuhr  goes  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  in  asser- 
ting that  Christian  faith  must  direct  man's  commitment 
to  something  "beyond  the  reach  of  ^eason,  not  merely 
beyond  its  grasp."** 

Using  the  language  of  Wieman  that  Niebuhr  would 

hold  to  a  principle  beyond  the  "reach  and  grasp"  of  the 

rational  processes,  one  might  inquire  if  Niebuhrfs  ethical 

ideal  does  not  fall  into  this  category.    The  transcendent 

3 

love  ethic,  as  we  have  observed,  is  incapable  of  being 
known  or  realized  in  mundane  existence.     It  is  "a 
principle  of  comprehension  beyond  our  comprehension." 
It  is  only  by  religious  presuppositions,  based  upon  a 
profound  faith  and  received  as  a  gift  of  Grace  through 
revelation,  that  one  can  ascertain  the  absolute  ideal 


1.  Lowith,  Ibid. 

2.  Wieman,  SHG,  33. 

3.  Supra,  1. 
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and  goal  of  existence.    No  proof  is  given,  or  is 

capable  of  being  gLven,  for  this  postulate.     It  is 

to  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  ground  of  religion  and 

morality  alike.    What  happens  when  this  is  done? 

George  A.  Coe  expresses  a  valid  criticism  of 

Niebuhr  at  this  point. 

He  is  both  intellectually  and  emotionally 
attracted  toward  absolutes,  but  often  his 
absolutes  turn  out,  Hegel-wise,  to  contain 
their  own  opposites.     His  treatment  of  the 
Christian  law  of  love  is  an  instance.  As 
it  is  formulated  by  Jesus  it  requires  me 
to  love  myself  as  I  love  my  neighbor,  to 
do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  hence  to  cal- 
culate and  plan,  to  take  circumstances  into 
account  (my  own  and  others),  and  to  balance 
probabilities  against  one  another,  all  in 
the  interest  of  a  common  good  in  which  I 
am  to  share. * 

But  what  Niebuhr  actually  does  is  to 

turn  this  complex  of  acts  that  are  relative 
into  an  absolute.     He  identifies  Christian 
love  with  absolute  disinterestedness.  .♦ 
Hence  love  becomes  impulsive  rather  than 
voluntary,  and  it  tends  to  end  in  a  content- 
less  emotion— on  emotional  absolute*^ 

When  this  is  done,  according  to  Coe,  Niebuhr  involves 

himself  in  a  perilous  predicament  for  ethics* 

Instead  of  revolting  against  the  religious 
emptiness  that  he  takes  to  be  absoluteness, 
he  subjects  himself  to  the  tortures  of  & 
divided  loyalty.    Thereupon,  the  construction 
of  sharp  antitheses  and  emotional  absolutes 
leads  him  to  turn  our  ethical  finiteness  with 


1«  Coe,  Art.(1935)o 
2.  Ibid. 


its  uncertainties  into  an  anti-ethical 
absolute  ♦ 

Certain  of  Rashdallfs  remarks  become  relevant 

in  this  connection* 

It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  logically 
coherent  system  of  ethics  without  the 
assumption  that  the  reasonableness  of  an 
act  is  sufficient  ground  for  its  being 
done.2 

An  ethical  system  which  is  based  upon 
confusion  of  thought  surely  rests  upon  & 
precarious  foundation. ^ 

Moral  Reason  bids  us  not  only  to  seek 
to  understand  and  realize  the  good,  but 
to  realize  as  much  good  as  possible  and 
to  distribute  that  good  justly  or  im- 
partially between  the  various  persons  who 
may  be  affected  by  our  actions.4 

Is  it  not  begging  the  question  to  accept  as 

"axiomatic'1  the  supposition  that  Jesus  made  no  use  of 

reasoned  argument,  or  that  the  Christian  church  has 

always  held  its  central  beliefs  to  be  above  rational 

5 

proof  or  disproof?      DeWolf  has  demonstrated  that  this 
is  only  a  half-truth.    He  finds  the  use  of  reasoned 
argumentation  not  only  in  Jesus,  but  in  the  entire  lit- 
erature of  the  Christian  church.     In  his  words: 

The  New  Testament  employs  reason  with 
utmost  freedom.    Jesus  used  arguments  from 


1.  Coe,  Art. (1933). 

2.  Rashdall,  TGE,  I,  101. 

3.  Ibid.,  50. 

4.  Ibid.,  101.  5.  See  Niebuhr,  ICE,  37-01. 
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analogy  (Matt .5*43-45),  pragmatic  argu- 
ments (Matt. 7:15-20;  Luke  7:20-23;  13:6-9), 
and  arguments  a  fortiori  (Matt .7: 11;  Luke 
13: 15-17 )•    He  argues  frequently  from 
cause  to  effect  and  appeals  again  and  again 
to  experience  for  the  correction  of  notions 
which  he  regards  as  theologically  or  ethi-  _ 
cally  mistaken  (Matt.5:46-47;  Luke  15:1-5) • 

Further,  DeWolf  finds  that  St.  Paul  is  described 

in  the  Acts  as  "entering  into  argumentative  discussion  in 

place  after  place  which  he  visited  for  missionary  purposes.1* 

And  much  of  the  New  Testament  "is  written  in  the  spirit  of 

Isaiah* s  words,  fCome  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 

3 

saith  Jehovah. fW     When  we  are  exhorted  to  commit  our- 
selves wholly  to  God  it  is  added  "which  is  your  reasonable 
service.1*4    The  Fourth  Gospel,  DeWolf  insists,  is  a  "highly 
rational  as  well  as  mystical  document."      This  is  so  all 
the  way  from  the  prologue,  based  upon  "a  revision  of  the 
prevailing  Logos  philosophy,"1  to  the  promise  of  Christ 
that  "you  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  will  make  you 
free." 

At  this  point  DeWolf  raises  a  valid  objection  to 


1.  DeWolf,  RAR,  134.    DeWolf »s  footnotes  of  the  scriptural 
passages  have  here  been  incorporated  into  the  quotation. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid.    Here  DeWolf  rightly  objects  to  the  substitution 
of  the  word  "spiritual"  for  "reasonable"  in  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  Romans  12:1,  on  the. grounds  that  the 
Greek  adjective  here  in  question  is  the  etymological 
equivalent  of  the  English  word  "logical,"  meaning  rational, 
intellectual,  or  sensible.    See  DeWolf,  RAR,  f.125. 
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the  use  of  paradoxical  argumentation  in  the  "revolters 

against  reason.1*    For  example,  men  like  Niebuhr  are  quite 

fond  of  citing  Jesus  T  statement  that  ''For  whoever  would 

save  his  life  will  lose  it  n  as  a  basic  contradiction 

that  can  have  no  logical  justification  aid  must  he 

1 

accepted  as  true  in  its  paradoxical  setting.    What  is 
overlooked  in  this  interpretation  is  rightly  understood 
by  DeWolf . 

Even  when  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  used  the 
paradox  as  a  rhetorical  device,  it  seems 
often  to  have  been  an  intaitional  means  of 
stimulating  more  earnest  and  penetrating 
thought.    "For  whoever  would  save  his  life 
will  lose  it"  implies  no  logical  contradic- 
tion, since  the  saving  end  losing  have 
obviously  to  do  with  different  levels  of 
being. 2 

It  is  true,  insists  DeWolf,  that  the  utterance  of  such 
a  paradox  "does  tend  to  set  the  hearer  to  thinking  about 
his  experience,  and  by  the  rational  oontemplation  of  such 
experiences  as  Jesus1  words  call  to  mind,  he  may  well  come 
to  a  prof ounder  understanding  of  his  duty,  which  is  to  say, 
of  God!s  will  for  him."3 

Turning  to  the  Church  Fathers,  DeWolf  points  out 
that  we  find  a  number  of  men  distrustful  of  reason.  But 
even  such  conspicuous  examples  as  Tertullian  must  often  appeal 
to  reason  in  support  of  theological  positions*4    Men  like 


1.  See  Niebuhr,  ICE,  53,  57}  NDM,  I,  76;  Art. (1946). 

2.  DeWolf,  op.  cit.,  134f. 

3.  Ibid.,  1*33. 

4.  Ibid.,  135. 
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Justin  Martyr,  trained  in  Greek  philosophy,  certainly 

achieved  a  high  degree  of  rationalism  in  their  use  of 

1 

dialectical  skills*      Clement  of  Alexandria  is  cited  by 

DeWolf  as  a  Church  Father  who  says  in  so  many  words: 

-Everything  that  is  contrary  to  right  reason  is  sin.-2 

The  apologists  appealed  to  reason  and  found  no  difficulty 

in  quoting  from  the  pagan  philosophers  "to  demonstrate 

3 

the  reasonableness  of  the  gospel." 

Though  admitting  that  there  is  much  in  the  Gospel 
that  is  paradoxical  and  passing  the  bounds  of  our  experi- 
ence and  understanding,  DeWolf  finds  nothing  in  ttie  New 
Testament  "which  contradicts  the  principles  of  reason  nor 
the  data  of  our  experience 

The  argument  that  Christian  teaching  is 
essentially  paradoxical,  that  is,  self- 
contradictory,  assumes  gratuitously  some 
irrational  doctrines  ••♦For  such  contradic- 
tions in  thought  we  should  not  hold  the 
gospel  writers  responsible,  but  rather  the 
speculative  theologians  of  later  centuries 
who  proceed  with  greater  respect  for  cumula- 
tive traditions  and  the  practical  needs  of 
propaganda  against  despised  heresies  than  for 
critical  self-restraint. 5 

In  a  similar  vein,  Brightman  holds  that  "to  appeal 

to  reason  is  to  appeal  to  God."**    This  is  because  "God  is 

a  God  of  truth"  and  all  claims  to  truth  "need  to  be 


1.  &«Wolf,  Ibid.,  135f. 

2.  Cited  in  DeWolf,  RAR,  136. 

3.  Ibid.,  136. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  137.  6.  Brightman,  NAV,  137. 
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itl 

abjudicated  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  reason."  The 
God  of  the  Test  Testament,  insists  Brightman,  "is  essen- 
tially logos  and  agape ,  reason  and  love,  or,  better  still, 
reasonable  love."      To  hold  that  God's  love  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  reason,  or  that  any  religion  or  society  is  to  be 

based  on  Irrational ism,  "can  only  create  partisan  feuds 

3 

and  bitter  divisions," 

One  wonders  of  the  "partisan  feuds"  and  "bitter 
divisions,"  which  Niebuhr  appeals  to  again  and  again  to 
support  his  position  that  selfish  interests  will  ever 
corrupt  the  highest  deliverances  of  reason,  are  actually 
caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  an  irrational  view  of  life 
and  human  nature  such  as  he  himself  holds* 

Is  not  the  postulating  of  Inevitable  corruption  in 
all  of  man's  highest  achievements,  including  his  most  devel- 
oped spiritual  and  moral  insights,  an  open  invitation  to 
abandon  the  struggle  for  a  morality  among  men  and  nations 
that  would  serve  to  mitigate  these  "partisan  feuds"  and 
"bitter  divisions"  that  Niebuhr  accepts  as  a  cornerstone 
of  his  theological  and  ethical  position?    This  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  war  and  peace,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  in  Chapter  VIII. 


1.  Brightman,  NAV,  137. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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It  is  illogical  to  suppose  that  one  would  accept  as  an 

imperative  demand  that  which  he  is  convinced  is  impos* 

si  hie  of  realization.    In  this  sense  would  not  a  lack  of 

conviction  become  a  causative  factor  in  increasing  the 

"evils  we  deplore?"    We  can  find  no  better  quotation  to 

support  this  criticism  than  from  Montague© 

It  has  long  been  known  that  too  much 
preoccupation  with  one's  natural  impulses 
tends  to  increase  them.    The  fighter  needs 
his  foe  and  the  ascetic  needs  the  flesh 
whioh  he  is  pledged  to  oppose.    The  contin- 
uous searching  of  oneself  for  sin  creates 
the  very  thing  one  would  destroy©^ 

Niebuhr  would  appear  to  abandon  a  rational 
morality  in  favor  of  a  qualified  Biblical  authoritar- 
ianism.   We  say  "qualified"  because  he  does  claim  to 
incorporate  modern  insights  into  the  traditional  mold 
of  his  theological  criteria.    But  to  affipra  that  no  moral 
idea  can  be  accepted  as  valid  in  its  own  right,  and  must 
always  be  judged  by  a  higher  theological  presupposition, 
is  unquestionably  a  type  of  authoritarian  ethics© 

What  is  wrong  with  authoritarianism  in  ethics? 
What  is  the  peril  of  interpreting  ideals  of  natural 
excellence  as  commands  of  supernatural  power?  According 
to  Montague,  this  practice  has  borne  "many  hideous  fruits, 
of  vihich  he  names  three  especially.    These  are:  (1)  the 
menace  to  ethical  ideas;  (2)  the  menace  to  social  progress 


1.  Montague,  WOT,  520. 
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and  (3)  the  menace  to  religious  faith.    We  will  consider 

each  of  these  aspects  at  some  length,  for  they  contain 

highly  relevant  considerations  for  this  study* 

In  the  first  place,  Montague  feels  that  the 

authoritarian  element  in  our  present  Christianity  is  & 

menace  to  our  ethical  ideals  "because  it  exalts  monar- 

chical  power  above  democratic  leadership* w      In  his  words 

The  conception  of  God  as  a  great  king 
whose  mere  will  is  our  law  is.,»a  vestige 
of  a  predemocratic  age,  and  it  therefore 
gives  to  religion  a  note  that  is  subtly 
but  unmistakably  discordant  with  the 
highest  social  aspirations  of  the  present 
day.35 

But  the  serious  objection  is  that  when  God  is  thus  made 

the  source  and  sanction  of  moral  laws,  "He  becomes,  like 

other  monarchs,  immune  to  the  duties  prescribed  for  his 

„3  , 

subjects.    His  ways  are  not  our  ways»        In  other  words, 

there  is  no  basis  for  assurance  that  God  is  a  God  of 

righteous  character  and  reasonable  love.     God  is  then 

not  only  above 

that  justice  which  he  makes  binding  upon  his 
creatures,  but  He  is  endowed  with  that  will 
to  vengeance  which  is  depicted  as  the 
cardinal  sin  of  man.    The  Christ  ideal  of 
universal  love  and  forgiveness  is  directly 
and  shamelessly  contradicted  by  tiae  conception 
of  God  who  condemns  to  a  hell  of  eternal 
torture  the  vast  majority  of  his  children* 
Here  is  clearly  a  double  standard  of  morals* 


1*  Montague,  WOT,  521. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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the  higher  standard  for  man  and  the  lower 
one  for  God.* 

Here  is  the  predicament,  according  to  Montague, 

that  this  conception  brings  one  into:  the  ideals  of  the 

higher  standard  tend  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  lower. 

If  God  allows  nature  to  create  injustice,  then  "for  us  to 

go  counter  to  nature  and  to  interfere  with  her  laws  savors 
2 

of  sacrilege.        But  this  is  not  all*    To  teach  children 

the  morality  of  commands  rather  than  the  morality  of 

valid  principles  "is  to  innoculate  them  wl  tii  the  poisonous 

idea  that  the  moral  sense  derives  its  ultimate  sanction 

-3 

from  the  power  of  an  almighty  God*"      The  logical  result 

is  na  complete  disintegration  of  the  moral  tissues*"  And 

the  generations  that  make  right 

depend  on  heavenly  might  will  sooner  or  later 
be  followed  by  a  generation  who  will  gratify 
their  morbid  inherited  craving  for  an  external 
power  on  which  to  base  their  ideals  by  look- 
ing for  that  power  in  the  mud  beneath  their 
feet.4 

We  would  add  to  the  foregoing  observations  that 
to  postulate  an  ethical  ideal  known  only  in  Godfs  will 
and  inaccessible  to  mai^s  will  is  a  peculiarly  vicious 
form  of  this  rather  arbitrary  and  indefensible  procedure 
that  Montague  describes*    To  say  that  moral  goodness  means 
simply  conformity  to  God!s  will  tells  us  nothing  about  the 


1*  Montague,  Ibid,,  522. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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content  of  that  will,  nor  doe  s  the  ascription  of  the 

good  and  right  to  a  transcendent  realm  of  reality  offer 

any  obligation  on  the  part  of  man  to  search  for  any 

excellence  in  life.    We  quote  Pratt: 

The  man  who  gives  the  term  morally  good 
this  arbitrary  meaning  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  show  that  there  is  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  be  morally  good. 
The  proposed  definition  has  united  moral 
goodness  to  the  will  of  God  only  at  the  cost 
of  severing  it  completely  from  obligation  and 
from  the  conception  of  the  wise  and  justifiable 
and  reasonable  way  to  live.1 

And  if  good  has  no  other  meaning  than  whatever  God  wills, 

then  the  assertion  that  God  is  good,  according  to  Pratt, 

"can  have  no  other  meaning  than  God  wills  what  he  wills."*" 

The  question  then  becomes  pertinent:  If  God's  ideals  are 

utterly  different  from  sours,  then  in  #iat  respect  can  He 

be  called  morally  superior  to  Satan?    And  why  should  we 

either  worship  or  obey  Him?    It  is  no  solution  of  the 

ethical  or  theological  problem  to  appeal  to  undefined  and 

inacessible  "religious  presuppositions,"  or  to  postulate 

the  "impossible  possibility"  of  ethical  Ideals.  Sidgwick 

is  right  when  he  says:  "I  cannot  conceive  that  I  ought  to 

do  anything  which  at  the  same  time  I  judge  that  I  cannot 

do."3 


1.  Pratt,  HAL,  25. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Sidgwick,  MOE,  35. 
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The  second  peril  of  authoritarianism  in  ethics 

noted  by  Montague  is  the  menace  to  social  efficiency* 

This  is  because  of  "the  enormous  waste  of  human  energy 

»1 

which  it  involves.        This  waste  results  when  the  devotees 
of  authoritarianism  become  preoccupied  wi  th  defending 
their  position  against  all  comers.     They  are  nat  war  with 
secular  science  and  ethics*       when  they  could  be  using 
these  disciplines  to  support  God's  purposes  in  the  universe 
and  employing  their  methodologies  in  implementing  the 
ethical  ideals  discerned  by  the  mind  of  man* 

It  is  instructive  that  the  authoritarian  theologians 
are  not  only  at  warfare  with  modern  culture,  but  they  can- 
not help  being  at  war  among  themselves.     One  needs  but  to 
read  the  published  correspondence  between  Barth,  Brunner, 
and  Niebuhr,  for  example,  to  understand  what  Montague 
means  tfien  he  says  that  "each  faction  regards  Itself  as 
orthodox  and  the  others  as  heterodox. That  no  modus 
vivendl  will  appear  to  resolve  these  basic  differences 
within  their  particular  frames  of  reference  is  quite 
likely. 

The  last  peril  of  authoritarianism  in  ethics 
discussed  by  Montague  is  that  religion  itself  is  menaced 
by  its  acceptance.    When  the  religious  consciousness 


1.  Montague,  WOT,  524. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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interprets  rules  of  conduct  as  divine  commands,  it  "fastens 
upon  later  generations  a  code  of  life  that  can  never  be 
amended. 

No  matter  how  sound  the  system  of  moral  and 
scientific  beliefs  may  have  been,  no  matter 
even  if  they  actually  possessed  the  divinely 
revealed  truth  which  they  claim  ,  when  once 
they  are  made  sacrosanct  and  immune  from 
criticism  or  change,  they  defeat  their  own 
purpose »2 

Not  only  this,  but  the  principle  of  life  itself  is  refuted 

by  this  procedure.    For  life  is  growth.    New  discoveries 

require  new  theories,  new  situations  call  for  new  practices, 

and  new  social  techniques  are  needed  for  an  increasinaly 

complex  society.    We  advance,  as  John  Dewey  has  demonstrated, 

by  inquiry  and  experiment.    What  happens  when  religion  is 

exempt  from  this  process  of  criticism  and  growth?  According 

to  Montague,  when  religion 

refuses  to  submit  its  authoritarian  dogmas 
to  free  and  fearless  examination,  it  arrays 
itself  against  the  entire  drive  of  the 
ascending  human  spirit.     It  declares  war  on 
all  that  is  most  honest,  brave,  and  free. 
It  deprives  its  own  best  teachings  of  the 
possibility  of  vindication  in  the  open  court 
of  reason. * 

Will  not  the  Christian  faith  become  a  "poor  and  weak  thing," 
to  use  Montague's  words,  when  it  is  shielded  from  the  light 
of  right  reason? 

The  net  result  of  this  vicious  circle  of  denying 
any  real  and  lasting  value  to  the  long,  arduous  struggle 


1.  Montague,   Ibid.,  523. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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for  spiritual  and  moral  progress  is  to  support,  as 

Montague  has  rightly  observed,  the 

debauchery  of  a  religion  of  liberty, 
service,  tolerance,  and  progress  to  the 
base  ends  of  persecution,  reaction,  and 
gloom*  1 

A  better  solution,  it  would  seem,  is  to  work  to- 
ward a  theology  that  ascribes  character  to  Deity  and 
dignity  to  man;  that  offers  man  the  assurance  that  his 
moral  capacity  enables  him  to  achieve  at  least  a  fair 
approximation  of  the  commandment  "be  thou  perfect";  and 
that  will  make  possible  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
ethics  which  would  have  the  supreme  and  single  purpose  of 
making  life  more  abundant,  which  means  the  developing  to 
a  maximum  the  potentialities  of  every  creature.    Then  all 
moral  standards  could  be  appraised  without  prejudice  and 
in  the  cold  light  of  intelligence,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  only  according  to  their  efficiency  in  promoting 
the  ideal  of  freer  and  more  abundant  living.     To  "exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees"  and  to  "be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (in  intention  at  least) 
would  appear  to  require  the  employment  of  the  whole  mind. 

Niebuhr  contends  that  a  realistic  morality  will 
accept  the  inevitability  of  selfish  thoughts  and  actions 
among  all  men.    He  holds  that  an  admission  on  the  part  of 


1.  Montague,  Ibid.,  526. 
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the  rationalists  of  the  selfish  character  of  human  nature 
would  destroy  their  system  of  thought •    With  this  judg- 
ment we  would  take  sharp  issue,  for  though  Niebuhr  appeals 
to  the  "facts"  delivered  by  the  political  and  historical 
studies,  he  is  not  justified  in  holding  that  individuals 
and  groups  are  selfish  and  corrupted  even  in  their  highest 
developments*    For  what  is  a  "fact"?    What  can  establish 
the  validity  of  a  religious,  social,  or  moral  "fact"  except 
a  rational  consideration  of  all  relevant  data  pertaining  to 
the  postulated  fact?    In  the  words  of  Cohen: 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  not  reflected 
on  actual  scientific  procedure  to  say:  Begin 
with  the  facts.    But  an  even  more  fundamental 
difficulty  faces  us :  What  are  the  facts?  To 
determine  them  is  the  very  object  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  if  that  were  but  the 
beginning  or  first  stage  of  science,  the 
other  stages  might  be  dispensed  with*1 

To  determine  the  facts  scientifically,  insists  Cohen,  is 
"a  long  and  baffling  enterprise,  not  only  because  the  facts 
are  so  often  inaccessible,  but  because  what  we  ordinarily 
take  for  fact  is  so  often  full  of  illusion.        This  problem 
of  getting  rid  of  illusion  in  order  to  see  what  truly  goes 
on  in  nature  "requires  persistent  and  arduous  reasoning." 

To  appeal  to  the  merely  "obvious"  facts  of  expe- 
rience places  one  in  the  negative  and  restricted  position 


1.  Cohen,  RAN,  77. 

2.  Ibid.,  78. 

3.  Ibid. 
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of  abandoning  the  search  for  other  significant  and  relevant 
facts  which  wait  for  observation,  clarification,  and  vali- 
dation in  the  constructive  enterprise  of  human  existence* 
For  example,  a  more  reasonable  approach  to  sociological 
and  psychological  "facts11  will  lead  one  to  admit  that  there 
are  possibilities  and  resources  yet  untapped  in  human 
nature  and  social  interaction.    As  a  conspicuous  example  of 
this  creative  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  area  of  human 
personality  we  note  the  investigations  being  made  by  Gordon 
Allport  of  Harvard  University. 

Allport  is  seeking  to  demonstrate  that  socialization 
"is  not  simply  a  varnish  laid  over  personality,"  but  it 

involves  in  a  very  real  sense  "a  genuine  transmutation  of 

„1 

interests  from  the  egoistic  to  the  altruistic,"      There  is 

no  question  for  Allport  but  that  all  persons  enter  the 

world  self-centered  and  uncivilized. 

The  biological  creature  that  we  find  in  early 
childhood  possesses  no  instincts,  habits  nor 
sentiments  that  are  in  the  remotest  degree 
socialized  or  civilized.    Egoism  is  the  in- 
controvertible philosophy  of  childhood.  But 
in  the  process  of  growth  and  extension  of 
interests,  newly  adopted  codes  and  manners 
represent  genuine,  not  superficial,  alter- 
nations in  personality.'* 

While  men  like  Niebuhr  appeal  to  a  psychology  of 
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interests  and  instincts,  Allport  questions  the  fixed  and 

static  role  of  human  drives  that  this  theory  implies. 

No  instinct  can  retain  its  motivational 
force  unimpaired  after  it  has  been  absorbed 
and  recast  under  the  transforming  influence 
of  learning*1 

Thus  a  psychology  based  upon  inevitable  selfishness,  even 

into  adulthood,  leaves  no  room  for  the  construction  of  a 

mature  personality.    As  George  A*  Coe  rightly  insists: 

Niebuhr  Ignores  experiments  made  repeatedly 
in  recent  years  with  respect  to  modifications, 
even  in  adult  ll^e,  of  social  prejudice  and 
social  inertia*" 

In  a  sense,  one  might  say  that  Niebuhr  appeals  to  a  "child" 

psychology.    He  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  childhood,  and 

does  not  apply  his  energies  to  the  more  imperative  task  of 

validating  a  mature  approach  to  personality,  such  as  Allport 

and  others  like  him  are  seeking  to  formulate. 

Niebuhr 's  approach  hardly  does  justice  to  man^ 

dignity  and  Inner  capacities.    When  discussing  the  role 

and  limitations  of  human  reason,  Niebuhr  usually  argues 

that  "intelligence  is  always  corrupted  by  interest."^ 

On  many  instances  he  flatly  denounces  those  who  hold  that 

"the  historical  resources  exist  to  solve  our  individual 

and  social  problems."^    What  reason  is  given?      In  Niebuhr^ 

words : 


1.  Allport,  Ibid.,  169. 
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The  human  imagination,  particularly  the 
imagination  of  collective  man,  is  so  limited 
and  the  moral  inertia  and  complacency  so 
great  that  even  the  greatest  tragedie  s  of 
history  do  not  quite  shatter  it.l 

If  Allport  is  able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  work  of  intelligence  and  the  advancement  of  learning  are 
able  to  bring  about  a  genuine  transformation  in  man's  egoistic 
tendencies,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
can,  then  Niebuhr' s  position  will  have  to  be  abandoned, 
modified,  or  continued  in  an  obsolete  and  irrational  form. 
A  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  normative  sciences  and  those 
among  the  descriptive  sciences  friendly  to  valuations  would 
make  this  impasse  unnecessary. 

Rational  moralists  usually  affirm  the  possibility  of 

validating  universally  concrete  moral  principles  that  will 

shed  light  on  particular  problems  of  choice.    Even  Niebuhr 

will  not  deny  that  the  reason  of  man  "can  provide  principles 

p 

of  criticisms  and  norms.        In  his  words: 

We  ought  to  continue  to  strive  for  political 
and  moral  perspectives  in  our  education.  We 
will  always  need  as  much  moral  transcendence 
over  interest  and  rational  perspectives  upon 
conflicting  passions  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure .s 

But  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  restrictions 
Niebuhr  places  upon  the  possibility  of  securing  rational 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1944). 2 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  206. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1944). 2 
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perspectives  in  the  moral  realm.    Norms  are  declared 

impotent  in  themselves  because  they  "contain  no  dynamic 

«1 

for  their  realization.        The  only  valid  norm  for  ethics, 
absolute  love,  is  an  "impossible  possibility."      And  even 
this  absolute  principle  cannot  be  fully  known  or  validated 
by  the  rational  processes,  but  must  be  "taken  for  granted." 
The  political  and  economic  problems  of  society  are  not  to 
be  evaluated  by  human  moral  principles  or  ethical  considera 
tions:  their  only  criticism  is  by  a  "transcendent  judgment" 
upon  all  human  actions.^    Since  the  one  true  standard  of 
ethics  is  beyond  history  or  rational  formulation,  all  human 
standards  automatically  become  "second-bests"  and  "relative 
and  always  an  inevitable  compromise  of  the  ideal. 

All  human  moral  ideals  are  allegedly  involved  in 
"hypocrisy."    Human  reason  is  no  basis  for  certainty  in 
postulating  ethical  ideals  and  principles,  insists  Niebuhr, 
for  morality  "is  more  than  reason,"  and  the  moral  law  "can- 
not  be  obeyed  simply  be  being  known."      Thus  runs  the  argu- 
ment against  a  rational  morality  and  the  theory  of  objecti- 
vity in  moral  values.    What  is  left  but  an  affirmation  of 
ethical  relativism?    Let  us  see  further. 

Niebuhr  claims  that  all  human  virtues  and  values 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  2G6. 

2.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  29. 

4.  Ibid.,  140. 

5.  Ibid.,  75. 
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„1 

are  fleeting  and  "of  short-ranged  efficacy.        There  are 

no  guarantees,  we  are  informed,  that  any  human  achieve- 

p 

ments  will  last  from  one  day  to  the  next.      The  inference 
is  that  neither  Christian  character  nor  any  of  the  so-called 
principles  and  norms  of  human  morality  have  any  lasting, 
valid,  or  imperative  qualities  about  them  for  life.  There 
is  also  a  subtle  suggestion  here  that  all  human  values,  in 
contradie tinction  to  the  absolute  or  "wholly  other" 
character  of  the  postulated  transcendental  values,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  subjective  in  nature. 

As  Dr.  Brightman  insists,  in  answer  to  assertions 
similar  to  the  foregoing  ones,  to  rely  on  divine  revelation 
of  unique  moral  and  religious  values  in  order  to  impart  an 
absolute  quality  to  the  whole  of  experience,  is  to  pay  the 
high  price  of  either  "extreme  subjectivism  or  objective 
irrationalism."    The  net  result  is  an  immunity  to  "all 
known  or  conceivable  truth  or  value. "^ 

There  are  logical  and  psychological  grounds  for 
holding  that  Niebuhr!s  lack  of  appreciation  for  objective 
moral  values  is  untenable.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  one  can  speak  of  "morality"  at 
all  without  at  the  same  time  placing  some  reliance  upon 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1945). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Brightman,  POR,  110. 
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the  stability  and  imperative  nature  of  certain  moral 

values  and  duties  that  exist  for  all  persons  alike.  It 

is  no  refutation  of  this  insight  to  say  that  mankind  as 

a  whole  has  not  demonstrated  either  the  knowledge  of  or 

the  ability  to  comply  to  these  postulated  universal  moral 

principles.    It  is  true  that  the  application  of  these 

principles  has  proved  to  be  a  perplexing  problem*  As 

Pratt  rightly  says: 

The  application  of  ethical  principles,  no 
matter  how  sound,  will  never  cease  at  times 
to  be  a  difficult  matter.    For  our  human 
life  is  ever  developing,  changing,  advancing, 
and  increasing  in  complexity,  so  that  new 
situations  must  be  repeatedly  met.  The 
individual  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a 
perfectly  sound  and  demonstrable  ethical 
principle,  yet,  until  he  is  in  possession 
also  of  a  major  portion  of  the  facts  relevant 
to  his  particular  situation,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  apply  his  principle  with 
any  great  degree  of  certitude.* 

But  this  note  of  caution  is  a  far  cry  from  saying  that 

principles  are  worthless,  in  the  last  analysis,  simply 

because  they  are  not  practiced  uniformly*  or  because  they 

2 

fall  short  of  a  completely  adequate  formulation  as  judged 
by  the  absolute  principle  of  perfect  love.     This  difficulty 
of  perceiving  and  applying  moral  principles  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  a  greater  trust  in  and  dependence  upon  philosoph- 
ical investigation  and  rational  analyses  of  moral  and 


1.  Pratt,  RAL,  192. 

2.  One  cannot  say  "measured  by,n  for  only  clearly  related 
objects,  concepts,  or  qualities  can  be  "measured." 
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religious  values* 

H.  D«  Lewis  notes,  in  this  connection,  that  to 
affirm  distinctive  ethical  principles  that  are  capable  of 
application  and  that  can  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to 
conduct  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  clear  grasp  of  all 
of  the  aspects  and  probable  consequences  of  these  ethical 
Ideals • 

It  is  the  postulation  of  standards  indepen- 
dent of  ourselves  that  makes  honest  doubt  and 
the  fallibility  of  ethical  judgments  intel- 
ligible. • ..The  more  we  appreciate  the  objec- 
tivity of  ethical  truth  the  greater  the  care 
with  which  we  shall  examine  our  own  ethical 
convictions  and  those  of  others  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  the  closest  conformity  to  ultimate 
standards  that  is  possible  to  us»l 

Though  some  theologians  may  go  along  with  Lewis 

in  the  foregoing  judgment,  the  crucial  issue  arises  when 

these  same  theologians  draw  the  conclusions  that  (1) 

because  ethical  standards  are  not  dependent  upon  the 

reactions  or  opinions  of  man,  therefore  (2)  they  find 

their  obligatory  character  and  justification  directly  t© 

their  being  imposed  by  the  will  of  God.    Does  not  this 

conclusion  destroy  the  validity  of  moral  autonomy  that  can 

alone  impart  a  sense  of  duty  to  achieve  higher  moral  values, 

as  men  like  Kant,  Sidgwick,  Knudson,  and  Brightman  have  so 


1.  Lewis,  MNT,  21 • 
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effectively  demonstrated.    Concerning  moral  autonomy, 

Brightman  has  well  summarized  the  crucial  importance  of 

this  concept  in  ethical  theory. 

As  far  as  the  moral  life  is  concerned, 
autonomy  is  the  last  word.    The  moral  laws 
are  valid  because  thsy  are  a  reasoned  account 
of  the  nature  and  implications  of  moral  expe- 
rience, not  because  they  are  commanded  by  an 
eternal  lawgiver  or  communicated  on  Mount 
Sinai.    Moral  laws  are  autonomous  and  indepen- 
dent of  religion  and  of  the  existence  of  God 
so  far  as  the  obligatory  nature  of  their 
principles  are  concerned. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  objective  moral  principles, 

Rashdall  makes  the  following  relevant  remarks: 

Analytical  thought  and  philosophical  lan- 
guage may  be  Inadequate  for  the  accurate 
expression  of  the  delicate  shades  and  grada- 
tions of  circumstances  upon  nhich,  in  com- 
plicated cases,  our  moral  judgments  actually 
depend;  but  some  approximation  to  this,  some 
rough  rules  or  principles  of  ethical  judgment 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  capable  of 
being  elicited  from  a  wide  comparative  survey 
of  one's  own  and  other  peopled  actual  judg- 
ments.   If  this  is  denied,  moral  instruction 
must  be  treated  as  absolutely  impossible • 

Further,  one  may  make  any  reservations  he  pleases  as  to 

the  inadequacy  of  the  moral  rules,  their  want  of  definite- 

ness,  their  inability  to  meet  many  problems  of  life,  the 

necessity  for  exceptions  and  the  like:  yet  it  must  be 

admitted,  insists  Rashdall,  that 


1.  Brightman,  ML,  268f. 
2..  Rashdall,  TGE,  I,  82. 
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if  there  is  any  one  point  about  Morality 
as  to  which  there  is  a  consensus  alike 
among  all  plain  people  and  nearly  all 
philosophers  it  is  surely  this— that  general 
rules  do  exist 

What  are  some  of  these  principles  of  morality  that 

might  rightly  be  conceived  as  having  an  "obligatory  nature11 

upon  all  peoples?    Dean  Knudson  has  made  an  acute  analysis 

of  the  moral  nature  in  The  Principles  of  Christian  Ethics « 

He  concludes  that  there  are  three  fundamental  elements  in 

our  moral  nature  that  "are  not  wholly  formal  and  that  give 

a  certain  general  content  to  the  moral  law."  These 

principles  are:  (1)  the  principle  of  good  will;  (2)  the 

conception  of  a  more  or  less  binding  human  ideal;  and  (3) 

2 

the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  personality*  We 
shall  consider  each  of  these  briefly.1- 

,Jt'he  principle  of  good  will,  according  to  Dean 
Knudson,  supplements  wthe  bare  obligation  to  do  the  right 
by  defining  the  right  in  terms  of  the  good  or  of  well- 
being,  "  and  by  adding  to  the  sense  of  obligation  "the  will 

»4 

or  disposition  to  do  what  is  right  or  good*        It  thus 


1*  Rashdall,  TGE,  I,  83. 

2.  Knudson,  PCE,  76. 

3.  While  agreeing  with  Dean  Knudson  that  these  moral 
principles  are  valid,  we  question  his  a  priori  conception 
of  man's  moral  nature.    Moral  principles  may  arise  in  the 
interaction  between  our  moral  nature  and  our  environment; 
that  is,  thev  are  products  of  human  experience  quite  as 
much  as  any  'givenness11  in  human  nature. 

4.  Knudson,  PCE,  76. 
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gives  direction  and  content  to  the  moral  nature . 

It  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  a  right 
motive  and  a  right  goal.    Both  are  involved 
in  the  good  will.    The  will  is  gpod.  only  in 
so  far  as  it  wills  the  good,  and  the  good 
is  morally  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
willed  by  a  good  will.l 

Thus  the  good  will,  in  the  subjective  sense  of  the  term, 

is,  as  Kant  rightly  pointed  out,  the  only  thing  in  the 

world  "which  can  be  termed  absolutely  and  altogether  good. 

But,  insists  Dean  Knudson,  to  be  good  "the  will  must  have 

a  good  object;  it  must  seek  to  produce  well-being. ™ 

Since  the  principle  of  good  will  in  the  moral  life 

usually  refers  to  the  well-being  of  others  rather  than  of 

one!s  self,  it  is  regarded  as  a  social  principle.     It  has 

to  do  with  the  interaction  of  moral  beings.    And,  as 

Dean  Knudson  rightly  say,  it  "is  the  deepest  and  only 

universal  law."^ 

It  holds  f<n>r  all  moral  beings,  human  and 
divine,  in  so  far  as  they  stand  in  a  free 
personal  relation  to  each  other  and  are 
capable  of  mutual  influence,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  sacredness  of  the  moral  personality 
is  recognized.^ 

The  principle  of  good  will,  Dean  Knudson  argues, 

"stands  in  its  own  right."      It  needs  no  other  support 


1»  Knudson,  Ibid.,  76. 

2.  Kant,  MOE,  3;  cited 

3.  Knudson,  Ibid.,  76. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 
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than  of  man's  own  native  moral  insight. 

Every  normal  human  heing  recognizes  its 
validity.    Good  will  is  the  relation  which 
should  exist  among  all  personal  beings,  and 
is  so  far  as  it  does  so  it  serves  a  function 
in  the  moral  realm  similar  to  that  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical  world. 
It  binds  all  moral  beings  together.^- 

At  this  point  Dean  Knudson  considers  the  concep- 
tion of  Christian  love  (agape ) .    He  holds  that  in  the 

native  principle  of  good  will  "there  is  a  manifest  basis 

o 

for  the  Christian  law  of  life."      Rather  than  holding  to 
a  radical  distinction  between  agape  and  natural  ethics, 
as  do  Barth,  Brunner,  Nygren  and  Niebuhr,  Dean  Knudson 
prefers  the  view  that  in  its  essential  nature  agape  must 
be  "regarded  as  rooted  in  the  ethical  structure  of  the 
human  mind.rt^    The  principle  of  Christian  love,  it  is 
true,  has  "an  explicit  religious  and  metaphysical  back- 
ground that  differentiates  it  from  ordinary  good  will," 
but  the  idea  of  agape  itself 

is  inherent  in  the  normal  interaction  of 
moral  beings,  and  what  we  have  in  Christian 
teaching  is  simply  a  religiously  intensified, 
purified,  and  expanded  expression  or  appli- 
cation of  it.^ 

Thus  in  this  fundamental  sense  the  good  will  of  natural 

ethics  and  Christian  love  are  mutually  complementary. 


1.  Knudson,  PCE,  77. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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The  difference,  contends  Dean  Knudson,  "is  one  of  degree, 

not  of  kind."1 

But  love  and  good  will  cannot  be  properly  identified 

with  mere  good  nature.    So  Dean  Knudson  finds  that  the  good, 

toward  which  the  good  will  is  directed,  is  tta  moral  as  well 

as  a  natural  good,"      That  is,  it  includes  character  as  an 

essential  element.    Thus  we  arrive  at  the  second  valid 

principle  of  a  universal  ethics:  the  conception  of  a  more 

or  less  binding  human  ideal*    In  Dean  Knudson' s  words: 

No  good  is  truly  good  that  is  not  consistent 
with  inner  worth  and  dignity.    In  other  words, 
there  is  in  man  a  moral  ideal,  an  ideal  of 
humanity,  which  conditions  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  good  will*3 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  ideal  of  human  character 

is  not  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  consequences 

alone.    It  is  inherent,  Dean  Knudson  argues,  in  the  moral 

nature  itself  and  "may  be  regarded  as  even  more  basal  than 

the  law  of  love."^    This  is  because  the  law  of  love  may  be 

5 

said  to  be  implied  or  included  in  the  moral  ideal* 

Dean  Knudson  further  insists  that  love  and  perfection 
cannot  be  identified.     There  is  a  certain  moral  uniqueness 
in  each. 

There  is  a  good  will  in  love  and  a  moral 
righteousness  in  perfection  that  cannot  be 


1.  Knudson,  Ibid.,  77. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  77f. 

4.  Knudson,  78* 

5.  Ibid. 
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eliminated.    Both  stand  in  their  own  right, 
and  both  are  fundamental  factors  in  Christian 
morali ty*^ 

The  obligation  to  moral  perfection  is  not  only  assumed 

throughout  the  New  Testament,  according  to  Knudson,  but 

it  is  also  inherent  in  the  moral  law  itself*     Our  moral 

nature  "requires  us  to  do  the  right  and  to  avoid  the  wrong*" 

The  idea  of  perfection,  as  presented  in  the  New  Testament, 

is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  God,  rather  than  in  the  nature 

of  moral  law  as  such* 

God  is  perfect,  and  because  of  this  fact 
we  ought  to  be  such*    He  is  also  love,  and 
because  of  this  fact  we  ought  to  be  loving 
both  in  thought  and  deed.    God  is  thus  the 
norm  and  ground  of  moral  excellence,  and  he 
is  also  its  inspiring  source •• .Kinship  to  God 
is  the  true  goal  of  conduct,  and  he  this  fact 
is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  perfectionism. 
In  order  to  be  like  God  and  to  have  fellow-  ^ 
ship  with  him  we  must  share  in  his  perfection* 

The  third  principle  that  gives  general  content  to 

the  moral  law  is,  Dean  Knudson  contends,  the  idea  of  the 

sacredness  of  personality*    Here  Kant's  dictum  becomes  of 

utmost  importance  in  the  ethical  realm:  "So  act  as  to  treat 

humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  any 

other,  in  every  case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as  means  only*" 

Both  the  teaching  of  reason  and  revelation  point  in  this 

direction.    This  principle  is  implied  in  the  principle  of 


1*  Knudson,  PCE,  138* 

2.  Ibid.,  139. 

3.  Ibid. 

4*  Kant,  Werke,  IV,  429;  cited  in  Tsanoff,  MIOC,  332. 
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love.    As  Dean  Knudson  puts  it: 

We  owe  good  will  to  others,  and  the 
obligation  is  absolute  because  they  are 
beings  of  intrinsic  and  infinite  worth. 
We  have  no  right  to  use  them  as  mere 
instruments  of  our  own  pleasure. . .This 
idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  moral 
life,  and  without  it  neither  the  law  of 
love  nor  the  ideal  of  human  perfection 
would  be  invested  with  the  absolute  obli- 
gation that  we  ascribe  to  them.^ 

These  three  material  elements  in  man's  moral 
nature,  as  formulated  by  Knudson  and  which  elements  we 
have  summarized  in  the  foregoing  disucssion,  correspond 
in  a  general  way  to  the  three  "personal istic  laws"  in 
Brightman' s  system  of  moral  laws:  "the  law  of  altruism," 
"the  law  of  the  ideal  of  personality,"  and  "the  law  of 
individualism."2 

Both  Brightman  and  Dean  Knudson  would  agree  with 
Niebuhr  that  man  cannot  create  the  moral  laws  out  of  his 
own  imagination.    But  they  would  go  beyond  Niebuhr'a 
restricted  viewpoint  by  saying  that  even  God  himself 
must  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  moral  law,  for 
otherwise  we  could  not  trust  him  as  a  morally  responsible 
personality:  he  would  then  become  unworthy  of  our  worship. 
Moreover,  Brightman  insists  that  a  substantial  basis  for 
religion  itself  lies  in  ethics.    In  his  words: 


1.  Knudson,  Ibid.,  79. 

2.  See  Brightman,  ML,  passim. 
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For  civilized  and  reflective  man  religion 
has  the  distinctive  meaning  of  tiie  worship 
of  a  divine  power  that  is  believed  to  be 
good.    Now,  it  is  Impossible  to  regard  any 
being  as  good,  unless  one  has  some  concep- 
tion of  what  "good"  is;  and  that  conception 
is  one's  ethics.    Moreover,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  believe  In  the  existence  of  a  good  God 
unless  experience  offers  evidence  of  good- 
ness; and  the  evidence  of  goodness  is  found 
largely  in  moral  conduct* 1 

Thus  ethics  may  be  viewed  "as  logically  prior  to  religion 

Religion  cannot  be  true  "unless  ethics  is  true,  but  ethic 

might  be  true  and  religion  false*        Our  highest  Ideals 

would  lose  their  validity  and  worth  if  we  were  not  to 

trust  the  autonomy  of  moral  law. 

This  principle  of  moral  autonomy  neither  asserts 

nor  denies  God's  existence  for  Brightman.    In  a  similar 

vein,  Lewis  would  affirm  the  basic  conception  we  are  here 

discussing— that  ethical  truths  are  Independently  valid* 

Although  ethical  truths  require  no  direct 
support  from  religion,  except  in  so  far  as 
we  have  some  specifically  religious  duties 
like  acts  of  worship  in  mind,  there  can  be 
no  adequate  presentation  of  religious 
principles  that  does  not  make  a  very  funda- 
mental use  of  ethical  objectivity.^ 

Lewis  does  not  Imply  that  "the  existence  of  God  can  be 

known  as  an  immediate  postulate  of  the  moral  law," 

although  that  "is  In  a  way  ruled  out  by  our  insistence 


1.  Brightman,  ML,  265. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Lewis,  MNT,  26. 
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that  ethical  truth  is  independent  of  religion. 

Niebuhr's  criticism  of  moral  norms  and  principles 

thus  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  the 

autonomy  of  moral  laws  and  the  autonomy  of  the  human  moral 

will  is  that  these  norms  and  principles  "contain  no  basis 

for  their  realization."    There  is  no  means  provided  to 

2 

"create  moral  conduct."      The  emotional  supports  of  moral 
action  are  thus  "suppressed  unduly."^ 

How  these  can  in  any  way  be  relevant  criticisms  is 
difficult  to  conceive.    Is  not  man's  reason,  as  well  as 
his  "impulses,"  "emotions,"  and  "social  instincts"  God- 
given  attributes  of  the  personality  with  specific  functions 
to  perform?    Is  it  justifiable,  as  the  logic  of  Niebuhr's 
position  appears  to  lead,  to  suppress;  reason  unduly  in 
preference  to  the  other  attributes?    Reason  does  not  furnish 
its  own  dynamic,  it  is  true.    But  the  crucial  issue  lies  in 
the  choice  and  direction  of  moral  values  to  which  these 
other  functions  of  the  personality  lend  the  "dynamic."  Since 
moral  experience  is  so  complex,  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  supplying  a  larger  place  for  the  role  of  reason  in 
determining  conduct.    As  Cohen  rightly  observes: 

Neither  authority  nor  experience,  neither 
intuition  nor  imagination,  can  be  ruled  out 


1*  Lewis,  Ibid.,  26. 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  206. 

3.  Ibid. 
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in  favor  of  pure  reason  (if  the  latter  be 
identified  with  logical  inference )•  All 
of  these  play  significant  roles  in  our 
effort  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  things; 
but  their  fruitfulness  depends. • .upon  the 
extent  to  which  they  submit  to  the  rule 
of  reason.. ♦Always  we  need  a  rational 
apprehension  of  the  significant  things  in 
their  relations  or  intelligible  contexts 

In  his  concern  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  moral 

life,  Niebuhr  would  appear  to  hold  that  reason  functions 

in  contrast  or  even  in  opposition  to  "morality."  This 

seems  to  be  the  implication  in  the  following  passage: 

Reason  insists  on  a  coherent  world  because 
it  is  its  nature  to  relate  all  things  to 
each  other  in  one  system  of  consistency 
and  coherence.     Morality,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  its  vigor  if  the  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  is  recognized  as  real  and 
significant.2 

That  this  construction  represents  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  function  of  reason  and  the  criterion  of  coherence  in 
moral  philosophy  can  be  readily  demonstrated. 

For  one  thing,  what  is  to  determine  if  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  on  Niebuhr* s  terms,  is  "real  and 
significant"  if  it  is  not  the  reason  of  man  acting  upon 
the  factors  of  moral  experience?    What  else  can  "recognize" 
the  existence  of  a  conflict  of  values  but  the  intellect 
itself?    Why  oppose  reason  with  the  use  or  reason?  Or 
why  insist  that  reason  and  passion  are  forever  at  war 


1.  Cohen,  RAN,  25. 

2.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  75. 
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because  of  conflicting  interests?    Dr.  DeWolf  under- 
stands a  better  solution. 

Is  it  not  better  to  work  for  such  com- 
plete integration  of  reason  and  passion 
within  that  the  full  powers  of  the  soul 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  evils  of  a 
sinful  world?1 

And  if  it  is  ntensiontt  in  life  that  Niebuhr  would  preserve 

by  this  arbitrary  separation  of  reason  and  morality,  is  it 

not  true  that  one  can  find  sufficient  tension  between  the 

ideal  and  the  present  stage  of  Its  actualization  without 

destroying  the  only  valid  means  of  seeking  and  knowing 

the  ideals  to  be  realized?    Again  we  quote  DeWolf: 

What  is  needed. •♦is  neither  tension  per 
se  nor  freedom  from  tension,  but  an  earnest 
desire  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God.  If 
a  person  genuinely  seeks  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  he  will  find  plenty  of  tension 
between  himself  and  the  world  to  demand  thep 
most  valiant  faith  and  passionate  devotion© 

It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  existence 

of  tension  is  as  basic  for  morality  as  for  religion.  As 

the  Kingdom  of  God  is  "yet  coming, n  so  there  will  always 

be  moral  ideals  to  be  perceived,  clarified,  understood, 

and  realized.    But  this  conception  of  tension  will  not 

separate  ideals  from  reality,  reason  from  impulse,  and 

divine  truth  from  moral  truth  as  is  the  logic  of  Niebuhr !s 


1.  De  Wolf,  RAR,  121. 

2.  Ibid.,  121f. 
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position. 

The  criterion  of  coherence  as  applied  to  moral 

life  does  not  imply  that  a  reasonable  way  to  discover 

and  test  truth  is  the  same  thing  as  applying  that  truth 

in  concrete  situations*    There  is  no  claim  here,  for 

example,  that  nto  know  the  moral  law  is  to  obey  it,"^" 

as  Niebuhr  understands  the  moral  "rationalists*"  Rather, 

the  criterion  of  coherence  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  useful 

tool  in  finding  and  validating  the  moral  norms  and 

principles  that  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  highest  allegiance* 

As  Dr.  DeWolf  rightly  says: 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  concepts 
and  moral  laws,  in  themselves,  have  no 
power  to  save.    But  they  are  highly  useful 
as  the  schoolmaster  introducing  us  into  the 
very  presence  of  Him  who  can  save** 

Paraphrasing  this  terminology  to  apply  to  the  criterion 

of  coherence,  we  can  say  that  it  is  a  "useful  schoolmaster 

introducing  us  to  a  more  ordered  and  consistent  account 

of  moral  experience*" 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  the  function  of 

a  science  is  if  it  is  not  to  seek  for  harmonious  and 

consistent  standards  of  right  conduct?    As  Cohen  has 

observed: 


1*  Niebuhr,  ICE,  220. 
2.  De  Wolf,  RAR,  125. 
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Ethics  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  natural 
history  of  what  men  actually  do  or  even  to 
a  psychologic  study  of  what  in  fact  they 
believe  they  ought  to  do.    An  adequate 
science  of  ethics  must,  of  course,  include 
a  good  deal  of  such  material*    But  it  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  a  normative  science; 
i.e.,  that  it  is  a  logical  study  of  the 
validity  of  Judgments  of  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil,  implied  in  our  expressed 
or  tacit  choices*! 

Thus  the  primary  interest  of  ethics,  if  it  is  to  be 

genuinely  scientific  and  hence  reasonable,  must  be  with 

"the  extent  to  which  these  judgments  can  be  harmonized 

into  a  rational  system. w^    To  this  end  the  criterion  of 

coherence  is  a  valid  and  useful  instrument. 

Dr.  Brightman,  a  major  exponent  of  the  concept 
of  coherence  as  a  test  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
defines  the  concept  thus:  A  proposition  is  to  be  treated 
as  true  if  (1)  it  is  self-consistent,  (2)  it  is  consistent 
with  all  other  propositions  held  as  true  by  the  mind  that 
is  applying  this  criterion,  (4)  it  establishes  explanatory 
and  interpretative  relations  between  various  parts  of 
experience,  (5)  these  relations  include  all  known  aspects 
of  experience  and  all  known  problems  about  experience  in 
its  details  and  as  a  whole* 

Brightman  insists  that  this  conception  is  not 


1.  Cohen,  RAN,  458f. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Brightman,  POR,  128. 
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"mere  consistency."    Consistency  means  absence  of 

contradiction;  coherence,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 

"the  presence  of  the  empirical  relations  mentioned  under 

points  (4)  and  (5)«ir^    Thus  consistency  "is  necessary  to 

2 

coherence,  but  consistency  is  not  sufficient*" 

Two  important  considerations  are  added  by  Dr. 
Brightman  to  the  foregoing  definition  of  coherence* 
They  are:  (1)  since  coherence  requires  a  reference  to 
the  whole  of  experience,  some  hypothesis  about  the 
nature  of  the  whole  is  essential  to  the  working  of  this 
criterion;  and  (2)  since  experience  and  science  are 
constantly  growing,  the  application  of  coherence  cannot 
arrive  at  fixed  and  static  results.^    Coherence  is  "a 
principle  of  constant  reorganization,  a  law  of  criticism 
and  growth,  rather  than  a  closed  system.™ 

Niebuhr  has  been  a  contentious  critic  of  coherence 
in  religion  and  ethics  because  it  allegedly  leaves  no 
grounds  for  commitment  to  the  highest  truths  in  life; 
in  fact,  he  sees  in  this  criterion  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  truth  at  all,  for  as  Brightman  explicitly 
states,  "the  criterion  of  coherence  Implies  that  no 


1*  Brightman,  POR,  128. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  129. 
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truth  can  be  completely  tested  or  proved  until  all 

M 1 

truth  Is  known."      And  since  final  truth  is  known  to 
God  alone,  then  the  truth  necessary  for  a  vital  religion 
or  morality  is  ruled  out.    What  is  overlooked  by  Niebuhr 
and  others  like  him  is  the  purpose  of  this  methodology* 

The  principle  of  coherence  does  not  indicate 
that  no  truth  can  be  known,  or  that  every  present  insight 
into  moral  and  religious  values  is  erroneous  because 
inadequate  in  its  present  form  as  measured  by  the  whole 
of  truth.    What  is  actually  involved  in  the  coherence 
theory  is  that  all  of  these  insights  that  we  do  possess, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  factors  that  enter  into  knowledge, 
such  as  revelations,  sense  experiences,  intuitions,  etc., 
must  come,  in  Brightman's  words,    before  the  tribunal  of 
the  whole  mind  and  its  grasp  of  experience  as  a  whole. 
Otherwise,  there  could  be  no  Justification  or  verification 
for  any  proposed  object  of  knowledge,  and  the  best  grounds 
for  certainty  in  moral  and  religious  beliefs  would  be 
forfeited  for  less  coherent  and  hence  irrational  tests  of 
truth. 

Moreover,  one  must  read  further  into  Brightman^ 
system  before  making  rash  judgments.    His  conception  of 
"theoretical  relativism  and  practical  absolutism,11 


1.  Brightman,  POR,  129. 

2.  Ibid. 
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suggested  to  him  by  Karl  Groos,  leaves  the  way  open  for 

a  very  real  commitment  to  the  highest  truths  available, 

and  yet  is  a  view  that  will  make  no  dogmatic  assertions 

that  truth  is  a  closed  system  requiring  no  further 

investigation  or  clarification.^" 

The  value  and  significance  of  the  criterion  of 

coherence  in  the  matter  of  making  concrete  choices  in 

the  moral  life  is  that  it  makes  possible  the  progressive 

elimination  of  error  and  illusion  in  those  choices  that 

guide  conduct.    No  methodology  can  possibly  be  an  automatic 

and  infallible  indicator  of  right  choices  or  the  good  to 

be  experienced.    But  if  it  is  the  best  possible  safeguard 

against  contradictory  and  self-defeating  choices,  then 

the  criterion  of  coherence  has  established  its  own 

validation.    Only  the  critical  reason  acting  in  the  most 

coherent  manner  of  which  it  is  capable  can  do  this.  As 

Cohen  rightly  insists: 

We  must  use  the  critical  reason  and  technical 
safeguards  and  instruments  of  science  to 
penetrate  the  fogs  of  natural  illusion  and  see 
more  truly  what  exists;  when  such  exi stents 
are  more  definitely  located  and  examined  it 
is  always  by  means  of  abstract  traits  or 
universal  connections.    Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  exhausted  by  any  number  of  these  universals, 
and  to  this  extent  it  constitutes  an  unattain- 
able limit  of  analysis. * 

W.  E.  Hocking,  in  making  a  defense  of  reason  in 


1.  Brightman,  POR,  130f. 

2.  Cohen,  RAN,  155. 
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religious  experience,  would  also  appear  to  indicate  that 

a  coherent  interpretation  of  all  experience,  moral  as  well 

as  religious,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  verify  our  beliefs 

and  make  ideals  accessible  and  realizable.     In  his  words: 

And  what  is  matter  of  experience  must 
also  become,  in  time,  matter  of  reason;  for 
reason  is  but  the  process  of  finding,  by 
some  secure  path  of  connection,  a  given 
experience  from  the  standpoint  of  other 
experience  assumed  as  better  known. •♦Such 
proof,  or  mental  direction,  is  called  for, 
not  because  the  religious  objects  are  in- 
accessible to  experience,  but  rather  because 
they  are  accessible;  and  being  found  in 
experience,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  - 
their  systematic  relations  with  the  rest© 

Thus  without  the  rational  application  of  the  principle  of 

coherence  in  the  moral  life  there  can  be  no  justification 

or  verification  of  any  of  our  moral  or  religious  values; 

the  existence  of  God  could  not  be  established  as  veritable 

truth;  and  all  moral  ideals  would  be  reduced  to  ethically 

relative  concepts  simply  because  they  could  not  be 

established  as  universally  valid  and  binding  upon  all 

rational  persons. 

We  have  not  yet  indicated  a  definition  of  reason, 

though  the  function  and  proper  role  of  reason  in  morality 

and  religion  have  been  discussed  at  some  length.  Our 

conception  of  the  role  of  reason  in  morality  has  been 


1.  Hocking,  MGHE,  135. 
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shown  to  differ  in  certain  fundamental  respects  with  the 

position  taken  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr.    Rather  than  holding 

to  a  distrustful  attitude  toward  reason  in  order  to  make 

1 

possible  a  defense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  we  have 
attempted  to  accept,  in  all  humility  but  with  emphatic 
conviction,  that  man's  rational  capacity  is  a  "gift  of 
God"  and  as  such  contains  an  imperative  demand  to  use 
it  in  whatever  fashion  best  meets  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created*    Not  to  use  reason  in  this  fashion  is  to 
abuse  it— an  immoral  and  irreligious  conclusion  in  our 
view* 

Our  definition  of  reason  has  been  that  of  Dr. 
Brightman  in  Nature  and  Value s.    The  superiority  of  this 
definition  over  other  definitions  lies  in  its  inclusiveness 
yet,  it  is  sufficiently  specific  in  its  details  to  be  a 
practical  and  helpful  tool  in  approaching  and  and  all 
problems  that  arise  in  moral  experience*  Brightman 
suggests  that  this  definition  of  reason  is  one  of  "an 
ideal  of  completely  coherent  thinking  and  living,  never 
fully  realized,  never  merely  static,  yet  always  imperative 
in  its  claims?    It  is  "the  supreme  court  of  the  mind."  It 
consists  of  the  following  norms: 


1.  See  Ramsdell,  Art. (1943),  for  a  cogent  presentation  of 
this  criticism  of  Niebuhr* 
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Be  consistent  (eliminate  all  contradic- 
tions )  • 

Be  systematic  (discover  all  relevant 
relations ) • 

Be  analytic  (consider  all  the  elements 
of  which  every  complex  consists). 

Be  synoptic  (relate  all  the  elements  of 
any  whole  to  its  properties  as  a  ifciole). 

Be  active  (use  experimental  method). 

Be  open  to  alternatives  (consider  many 
possible  hypotheses). 

Be  critical  (test  and  verify  or  falsify 
hypotheses ) • 

Be  decisive  (be  committed  to  the  best 
available  hypothesis ).l 

To  follow  these  norms  of  reason  postulated  by 

Brightman  is  admittedly  an  arduous  task.  Predicament 

and  frustration  will  occur  at  times  when  one  appeals  to 

this  formula  as  a  guide  to  reasonable  living.    But  what 

is  the  alternative  but  greater  disillusionment  and 

frustration?    If  one  appeals  to  reason  he  must  at  the 

same  time  appeal  to  systematic  thought,  for  the  two  are 

one.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  we  have  the  situation 

described  by  Cohen. 

The  popular  distrust  of  reasoning  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  unless  our  reasoning  is 
scientifically  systematic  or  logically 
rigorous,  we  can  introduce  all  sorts  of 
contradictory  propositions  in  the  course 
of  a  long  argument  and  can  then  seem  to 
prove  anything  while  actually  proving 
nothing* ^ 


1.  Brightman,  NAV,  107. 

2.  Cohen,  RAN,  110. 
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And,  as  Brightman  rightly  insists,  "if  one  does  not 

appeal  to  reason  he  cannot  be  reasoned  with. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  modern 

civilization  to  place  a  greater  reliance  upon  reason  in 

solving  its  problems •    There  is  more  than  a  theoretical 

or  academic  interest  involved  here.    The  situation  becomes 

even  more  critical  when  intellectual  and  religious  leaders 

succumb  to  the  dominant  trend  that  Cohen  perceived  when 

he  wrote  his  Reason  and  Nature. 

Despite  the  frequent  assertion  that  ours 
is  an  age  of  science,  we  are  witnessing 
today  a  remarkably  widespread  decline  of 
the  prestige  of  intellect  and  reason.. .There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  distrust  of 
reason  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  dominant 
temper  of  our  age#  an  age  whose  feverish 
restlessness  makes  it  impatiently  out  of 
tune  with  the  slow  rhythm  of  deliberate 
order.2 

Cohen  notes  a  "greater  value  to  novel  impression  and 
vehement  expression  than  to  coherency  and  order"  in  our 
contemporary  civllization»v 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  total  situa- 
tion, if  not  radically  redirected  by  a  more  reasonable 
approach  to  the  perplexing  social,  political,  moral,  and 
religious  problems  of  our  day,  may  well  serve  as  a  major 
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causal  factor  in  any  future  catastrophe  that  might 

befall  civilization.     If  the  morality  of  men  and  nations 

is  to  be  conceived  as  voluntary  and  responsible  choice  in 

matters  of  concrete  action,  as  is  our  position  in  this 

dissertation,  then  the  responsibility  lies  heavily  upon 

those  who  might  have  known  a  wiser  way  had  they  said 

"yes"  to  the  light  of  God-given  reason.    Those  who 

refuse  this  solution  can  not  validate  their  position 

by  resorting  to  what  Lewis  has  termed  "a  reversal  to 

the  mystery-monger  ing,  the  cults  and  priesthoods,  of 

h1 

primitive  religion.™      The  results  of  a  similar  type 
of  faith  are  evident  in  modern  life.    As  Cohen  rightly 
observes : 

Is  it  far-fetched  to  correlate  the  dis- 
trust of  intellectual  procedure  (and  con- 
sequent revival  of  all  sorts  of  ancient 
superstitions)  with  the  growing  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  remarkable  resurgence  of 
faith  in  violence?2 

As  a  final  word  in  this  discussion  of  reason  in 
ethics,  we  include  a  statement  by  Cohen  which  rather  sums 
up  the  position  we  have  tried  to  indicate.    It  makes  no 
claims  to  the  infallibility  of  the  human  mind.    Its  humble 
and  yet  appreciative  recognition  of  the  role  of  reason  in 
science  and  morality  and  religion  can  in  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indication  of  "the  idolatrous  pride  of 
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reason. "    Cohen  states: 

Rationalism  does  not  deny  that  clear 
thoughts  may  begin  as  vague  or  obscure 
premonitions.     But  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  rationalism  and  obscurantism 
depends  upon  whether  our  guesses  or  obscure 
visions  do  or  do  not  submit  to  the  processes 
of  critical  examination  and  logical  clarifi- 
cation.    Our  reason  may  be  a  pitiful  candle 
light  in  the  dark  and  boundless  sea  of  being. 
But  we  have  nothing  better  and  woe  to  those 
who  wilfully  try  to  put  it  out»l 


Cohen,  Ibid,,  155 


CHAPTER  IV 


EVIDENCE  OF  ETHICAL  RELATIVISM 
IN  NIEBUHR ' S  VIEW  OF  MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

1.  Niebuhr's  View  of  Man 
The  psalmist  expressed  a  valid  and  universal  con- 
cern when  he  sang:  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  has 
ordained;  Ifhat  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him;  and 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?3"    The  way  this 
question  is  answered  is  of  supreme  import  in  morality  and 
religion  alike,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  in  this  chapter* 
Is  man  really  but  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels"  and 
crowned  "with  glory  and  honour"  as  the  psalmist  claimed? 
Or  is  he,  rather,  a  "little  animal  living  a  precarious 

existence  on  a  second-rate  planet,  attached  to  a  second- 

2 

rate  sun,"  to  use  Niebuhr1 s  words. 

Niebuhr  opens  his  study  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man  with  the  observation  that  "every  affirmation  which  man 
can  make  about  his  stature,  virtue,  or  place  in  the  cosmos 
becomes  involved  in  contradictions  Yhen  fully  analysed© "^ 


1.  Psalm  8:4* 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  3«    This  does  not  necessarily  represent 
Niebuhr !s  view  of  man.    But  see  Niebuhr,  BT,  98,  where  he 
sees  man  as  a  "frail  little  insect  buffeted  by  forces  vaster 
than  he." 
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The  analysis  reveals  wsome  presupposition  or  implication 

which  seems  to  deny  what  the  proposition  intended  to 
til 

affirm.      For  example,  if  man  believes  himself  to  be 

essentially  good,  or  that  human  life  has  unique  value, 

he  has  involved  himself  in  contradictions,  for  these  very 

assertions  prove  that  man's  essential  nature  enables  him 

to  transcend  his  own  human  nature  and  even  the  reason 

which  first  postulated  these  beliefs  about  life. 

Especially  is  man  subject  to  antinomies  in  his 

thought,  we  are  informed,  when  he  contemplates  his  place 

in  the  universe.    At  times,  man  pretends  "to  occupy  the 

centre  of  the  universe."      This  is  reflected  in  philosophies 

and  theocentric  religions  with  "anthropocentric  tendencies" 

and  ideas  that  "the  Creator  of  the  world  is  interested  in 

„3 

saving  man  from  his  unique  predicament.. n      But  at  other 
times  man  is  driven  to  moderate  these  optimistic  preten- 
sions by  a  more  sober  view,  and  to  gain  a  vantage  point 
where  he  can  judge  "his  insignificance."^ 

Niebuhr  finds  two  facts  about  man  and  his  place 
in  the  cosmos— one  obvious,  the  other  not  so  obvious. 
These  are:  (1)  man  is  a  child  of  nature,  subject  to  its 
vicissitudes,  compelled  by  its  necessities,  driven  by  its 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  3. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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impulses,  and  confined  within  the  brevity  of  the  years 

which  nature  permits  its  varied  organic  forms,  allowing 

them  some,  but  not  too  much,  latitude;  and  (2)  man  is 

a  spirit  who  stands  outside  of  nature,  life,  himself,  his 

reason  and  the  world.^"    It  is  precisely  the  less  obvious 

fact  of  the  second  category  which  Niebuhr  finds  the 

rationalists  and  philosophers  to  have  misunderstood. 

They  have  overlooked  man's  "relation  to  nature"  and  thus 

"identify  him,  prematurely  and  unqualifiedly,  with  the 

tt2 

divine  and  the  eternal." 

After  analyzing  the  weaknesses  in  the  classical 
and  modern  views  of  man,  Niebuhr  then  presents  his  inter- 
pretation of  "the  Christian  view  of  man,"    This  includes 
a  listing  of  the  following  characteristics  of  man  as  he  is 
understood  in  regard  to  his  relationship  to  God,  to  the 
cosmos,  and  to  nature:  (1)  he  is  a  creature  of  God;  (2)  man 
is  a  created  and  finite  existence  in  both  body  and  spirit 
(an  ultra-rational  presupposition  which  is  immediately 
endangered  when  rationally  explicated);  (3)  man  is  under- 
stood primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  God,  ratter  than 
the  uniqueness  of  his  rational  faculties  or  his  relation 
to  nature;  that  is,  man  is  made  in  the  "image  of  God," 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  4. 

2.  Ibido 

3.  See  Calhoun,  Rev*(1942),  for  a  criticism  of  Niebuhr's 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  "classical." 


which  means  that  "the  self  knows  tiie  world  insofar  as 
it  is  able  to  know  the  world,  because  it  stands  outside 
both  itself  and  the  world,"  and  it  cannot  understand 
itself  "except  as  it  is  understood  from  beyond  itself 
and  the  world." 

Thus  if  man  would  understand  himself  and  find 
his  true  place  in  the  universe,  he  must  first  begin 
"with  the  faith  that  he  is  understood  from  beyond  him- 
self," that  he  is  "known  and  loved  of  God,"  and  must 
find  himself  "in  terms  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
will." 

This  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human 
will  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  relate 
himself  to  God  without  pretending  to  be 
God;  and  to  accept  his  distance  from  God 
as  &  created  thing,  without  believing  that 
the  evil  of  his  nature  is  caused  by  his 
f initenesso' 

As  a  last  characteristic  of  the  Christian  view 

of  man,  Niebuhr  states  the  crucial  fact  of  sin  which 

causes  man  "to  survey  the  whole  to  imagine  himself  the 

whole."4    This  sin  in  man  is  the  great  "contradiction," 

both  from  the  standpoint  of  man's  essential  nature  and 

his  earthly  vocation.    Man's  sin  is  made  particularly 

serious  by  the  fact  that  "it  lies  at  the  very  centre  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  14. 

2.  Ibid.,  15. 

3.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 

4.  Ibid.,  17. 
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human  personality:  in  the  will."      Sin  is  occasioned,  we 

are  told,  by  the  fact  that  "man  refuses  to  admit  his 

creatureliness  and  to  acknowledge  himself  as  merely  a 

member  of  a  total  unity  of  life."1^    He  thus  "pretends  to 

be  more  than  he  is."      Man  contradicts  himself  in  every 

instance*    What  is  this  contradiction? 

Man  is  not  divided  against  himself  so  that 
the  essential  man  can  be  extricated  from  the 
nonessential,    Man  contradicts  himself  with- 
in the  terms  of  his  true  essence*  His 
essence  is  self-determination*    His  sin  is 
the  wrong  use  of  his  freedom  and  its  con- 
sequent destruction. 

True  Christianity,  insists  Niebuhr,  views  man  as 

caught  in  insecurity,  frustration,  and  with  "an  uneasy 

conscience."^    Man  has  freedom  to  use  the  forces  and 

processes  of  nature  creatively;  but  his  failure  to  observe 

the  limits  of  his  finite  existence  "causes  him  to  defy  the 

forms  and  restraints  of  both  nature  and  reason."  And 

man^  self -consciousness  "is  a  tower  looking  upon  a  large 

and  inclusive  world. "      The  trouble  is  that  man  vainly 

imagines  that  "it  is  the  large  world  which  he  beholds" 

and  not  "a  narrow  tower  insecurely  erected  amidst  the 

Q 

shifting  sands  of  the  world." 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  16. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  18. 

6.  Ibid.,  17.  7.  Ibid.,  17.        8.  Ibid. 
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As  a  consequence  of  these  insights  into  God,  man, 

and  the  cosmos,  Niebuhr  is  then  led  to  assert  that  "the 

Christian  view  of  human  nature  is  involved  in  the  paradox 

of  claiming  a  higher  stature  for  man  and  of  taking  a  more 

1 

serious  view  of  his  evil  than  other  anthropology* n 

An  examination  of  the  factors  involved  in  this 
"serious  view  of  man!s  evil"  reveals  the  following  judg- 
ments regarding  man's  vocation  in  the  universe* 

In  the  first  place,  Niebuhr  feels  that  the  self 
will  ever  remain  a  dependent,  finite  entity,  inevitably 
involved  in  "the  relativities  and  contingencies  of  nature 
and  history."      There  is  and  will  ever  be  corruption  of 
human  life  on  every  level  of  goodness*^    The  self  cannot 
do  the  good  it  intends,  and  is  "always  betrayed  into  self- 
love," 

As  to  God,  he  stands  "over  against  man  and  nation 

and  must  be  experienced  as  an  1  enemy1  before  he  can  be 

known  as  a  friend*"5 

Human  purposes,  insofar  as  they  usurp  the 
divine  prerogatives,  must  be  broken  and 
redirected  before  there  can  be  a  concurrence 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  will.° 

As  to  man,  he  cannot  be  trusted,  for  "there  is  no  human 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  18* 

2.  Ibid.,  170. 

3.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  104. 

4.  Ibid.,  108. 

5.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  103.  6*  Ibid* 
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vitality  which  is  not  subject  to  decay  and  no  human 

h1 

virtue  which  is  not  subject  to  corruption. 

Further,  this  "serious"  view  of  evil  finds  sin 

arising  when  man  seeks  to  establish  security,  either  in 

the  brutal  facts  of  human  existence  or  in  human  formula- 

tions  of  an  ultimate  faith.      Before  God's  holiness  all 

of  man's  attempts  at  righteousness  become  as  "filthy  rags. 

GodTs  thoughts  will  ever  remain  veiled,  and  his  ways  are 
4 

not  our  ways.      Man  can  never  be  perfect  enough  to  save 
his  collective  enterprises  from  periodic  catastrophes •  * 
The  power  of  human  pride  is  so  great,  and  man  so  blinded 
by  illusions,  that  only  historical  tragedies  can  destroy 
the  force  or  source  of  meaning  which  man  has  trusted.^ 

Moreover,  whil©  creation  must  be  regarded  as 
"good"  and  God  as  both  "redeemer  and  creator,"  yet  man 
cannot  find  the  grace  of  God  nor  know  the  meaning  of  life 
until  he  is  first  "crucified,"  that  is,  until  his  self- 
love  is  destroyed  or  "shattered."    Why  is  this  so? 

The  best  antidote  for  the  bitterness  of  a 
disillusioned  trust  in  man  is  disillusionment 
in  the  self.    This  is  the  disillusionment  of 
true  repentance. ^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  130f. 

2.  Ibid.,  98. 

3.  Ibid.,  56. 

4.  Ibid.,  10. 

5.  Ibid.,  45. 

6.  Ibid.,  116«  7.  Ibid.,  132. 
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Repentance  does  not  accuse  life  or  God 
but  accuses  self.  In  self-accusation  lies 
the  beginning  of  hope  and  salvation.  If 
the  defect  lies  in  us  arid  not  in  the 
character  of  life,  life  is  not  hopeless. 
If  we  can  only  weep  for  ourselves  as  men 
we  need  not  weep  for  ourselves  as  man.l 

All  this  is  because  man  has  "a  capacity  to  be  like  God," 

but  at  the  same  time  the  corruption  in  his  nature  "renders 

2 

him  unworthy  of  God." 

For  Niebuhr,  the  final  problem  of  history  becomes 

the  fact  that  "before  God  no  man  living  is  justified." 

There  is  no  solution  of  this  final  problem  this  side  of 

the  divine  mercy.    This  divine  mercy  operates,  not  in 

4 

history,  but  at  the  edge  of  history.      Every  individual 

"is  a  Moses  who  perishes  outside  the  promised  land."^ 

Because  of  this  community  life  becomes  "the  frustration 

as  well  as  the  realization  of  individual  life."  The 

result  is  that  there  can  be  no  real  moral  progress  in 

man's  social,  political,  and  religious  life:  for  good  can 

never  triumph  over  evil  in  mundane  existence,  due  to  the 

limitations  of  human  nature— though  there  may  be  a  parallel 

7 

development  of  good  and  evil  throughout  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  insists  Niebuhr,  when  man 


1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  169. 

2.  Ibid.,  211. 

3.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  292. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  508. 

6.  Ibid. ,310.  7.  Niebuhr,  REE,  87. 
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seriously  contemplates  his  existence  he  is  met  by  two 

sobering  facts •    These  are,  in  his  words: 

Human  history  must  remain  a  perpetual 
conflict  between  conscience  and  nature; 
and  the  forces  of  nature  are  so  powerful 
that  complete  devotion  to  the  ethical 
principle  would  lead  to  annihilation  in 
any  immediate  instant#- 

And  since  it  is  impossible  to  act  in  the  world  of  nature 

and  history  in  terms  of  pure  spirit,  then  the  problems  of 

grace,  judgnent,  and  redemption  become  crucial  ones,  for 

2 

"logically  every  life  deserves  destruction."      That  is, 
since  life  is  predatory  either  individually  or  collectively, 
it  "ought  to  die  at  the  hands  of  those  it  has  exploited."** 
Thus  man  must  look  for  ultimate  hope  and  security,  not  in 
his  own  achievements  or  in  anything  in  his  historical 
existence,  but  in  a  resource  of  mercy  beyond  Godfs  judgment— 
a  mercy  that  operates  outside,  beyond,  and  at  the  "edge"  of 
history* 

In  our  view,  this  total  interpretation  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe  makes  God  a  great  deceiver.  Logically, 
all  forms  of  ethical  relativism  Head  to  this  conclusion. 
When  it  is  postulated  that  man's  earthly  vocation  and  his 
ethical  ideals  possess  no  eternal  significance,  as  Niebuhr 


1.  Niebuhr,  REE,  87. 

2.  Ibid.,  285. 

3.  Ibid. 
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seems  to  hold  in  the  discussions  cited  in  the  fore- 
going summary,  then  there  is  no  basis  for  belief  in 
God's  goodness  or  in  a  purposeful  order  of  nature  and 
values.    Not  only  this,  but  Niebuhr 's  thought  represents 
a  profound  misunderstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  man's 
being  made  "in  the  image  of  God"  in  Christian  doctrine. 
We  will  examine  each  of  these  criticisms  at  some  length, 
for  they  contain  important  considerations  in  any  search 
for  a  rational  morality  or  a  high  religion* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  there  can  be  either  logos  or  agape  (or  reasonable 
love  in  Brightman'  s  usage)  in  a  view  that  finds  the  final 
proof  of  God's  majesty  and  divinity  in  the  fact  that  he 
confronts  the  nation  and  the  individual  at  the  limit  of 
their  own  power  and  purpose,  and  that  man  must  first 
become  the  enemy  and  judge  of  every  human  pretension.^ 
Where  is  the  ground  for  any  religious  assurance  in  God 

if  we  must  understand  that  all  life  is  involved  in  a 

p 

contradiction  of  the  will  of  God?      Or  where  is  the  incen- 
tive for  moral  action  if  man  is  to  understand  that  he  will 
be  finally  judged  to  be  incapable  of  being  a  co-worker  with 
God  simply  because  of  evidence  of  corruption  in  his  nature? 


1.  See  Niebuhr,  FAH,  104. 

2.  See  Niebuhr,  Art. (1940). 
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This  Interpretation  of  God's  will  and  man's  nature  is, 

according  to  Widgery,  a  way  of  making  mockery  of  the 

total  human  enterprise.     In  his  words: 

The  argument  that  we  have  no  power  to 
fulfil  the  divine  commands  implies  that 
God  orders  us  what  is  impossible  for  us  to 
do  and  then  condemns  us  for  not  doing  it# 

To  argue,  as  Niebuhr  does,  that  all  human  deeds 

are  finally  judged  unworthy  and  hence  worthless  is  to 

bring  inconsistency  into  the  concept  of  God's  character, 

and  can  only  serve  to  confuse  practical  man  as  he  strives 

for  meaning  and  creative  expression  In  the  universe •  As 

Dean  Knudson  rightly  Insists: 

To  place  all  deeds,  even  the  most  virtuous, 
under  the  divine  judgment  is  to  assume  a  sub- 
ethical  and  sub-Christian  conception  of  Deity. 
If  God  is  a  moral  Being  and  not  an  Irresponsible 
despot,  He  cannot  condemn  as  sinful  the  genuine 
virtues  and  unavoidable  imperfections  of  men. 
As  Creator  of  the  war  Id  and  Father  of  mankind, 
He  is  the  most  deeply  obligated  Being  in  the 
universe,  and  cannot  but  look  with  love  and 
approval  upon  all  sincere  efforts  to  do  His 
will,  as  Jesus  did  upon  the  rich  young  ruler*^ 

To  take  a  contrary  view  and  say  that  God  looks  upon  the 

highest  and  noblest  endeavors  of  His  children  as  sinful  and 

deserving  of  condemnation  instead  of  approval  is,  according 

to  Dean  Knudson,  "artificial,  a  relic  of  an  imperfectly 

moralized  religiosity  and  a  fertile  source  of  pious 


1.  Widgery,  CEML,  149. 

2.  Knudson,  Rev. (1943). 
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hypocrisy."1 

It  is  one  thing  to  recognize  the 
permanent  and  universal  need  or  the 
divine  grace  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  ground  this  need  in  a  submoral  con- 
ception of  human  responsibility  and  of 
divine  judgment. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  construct  a  view 
of  the  world  and  man's  vocation  in  time  in  such  a 
fashion  that  meets  the  requirements  of  Christian  real- 
ism and  yet  does  not  do  violence  to  man's  dignity  or 
negate  his  positive  function  in  the  universe  by  making 
mere  token  concessions  to  the  goodness  of  creation— 
a  view  that  points  up  the  crucial  distinctions  between 
ethical  relativity  and  ethical  objectivity  when  approaching 
the  problem  of  man's  vocation  in  time.    We  will  begin  with 
the  early  Christian  view  of  man's  dignity  and  the  attitude 
toward  the  "world." 

2.  The  Attitude  of  Jesus  and  the  Early  Church 
Toward  Man  and  the  World 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  entered  into  the  conditions 

of  human  existence  with  positive  appreciation.    As  Cadoux 

has  observed: 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  relative 
predominance  of  spiritual,  as  compared  with 


1»  Knudson,  Ibid. 
2.  Ibid. 
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material,  interests  in  Jesus'  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the  mode  by  which 
he  expected  the  Kingdom  to  be  established, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  concerned 
himself  very  deeply  with  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  human  life  on  earth. 1 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  did  not  center  his  attention  upon 

mere  externals,  or  agitate  for  specific  social  reforms, 

but  at  the  same  time  inasmuch  as  his  Gospel  affected  the 

convert's  life  in  all  its  relationships,  and  as  the  scope 

of  his  appeal  was  universal,  then  his  view  of  the  Kingdom, 

in  Cadoux' s  words,  "necessarily  involved  the  social 

h2 

regeneration  of  mankind. " 

Cadoux  makes  an  impressive  presentation  of  data 
to  indicate  that  Jesus  was  not  otherworldly  in  the  sense 
of  depreciating  the  human  aspects  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  history.    For  examples,  Jesus  taught  his  disciples 
to  pray  that  God's  will  might  be  done  "on  earth."  The 
great  bulk  of  his  teaching  was  concerned  with  the  duties 
of  this  life,4    The  Kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  the 
Divine  Will  in  and  through  men  on  earth,  is  a  conception 
fundamentally  social,  and  is  a  concept  that  casts  light 
upon  the  principles  underlying  every  social  institution.'" 


1*  Cadoux,  ECW,  4. 

2,  Ibid. 

3,  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 
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In  Cadoux's  words: 

We  can  therefore  be  sure  that  in  studying 
Jesus'  teaching  in  its  reference  to,  and 
bearing  upon  human  society  at  large,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  "the  world"— the  mass  of 
mankind  that  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  group  of  disciples— we  shall  not  be 
straying  away  from  what  was  for  him  a 
central  line  of  interest,  or  busying  our- 
selves with  topics  that  he  would  have 
regarded  as  in  any  way  irrelevant  to  his 
life-mission.1 

Ernst  Troeltsch  would  appear  to  confirm  this 

general  position  regarding  the  work  of  Jesus  and  man's 

place  in  the  total  redemptive  enterprise.     While  the 

center  of  Jesus'  message  was  the  glory  of  God's  final 

victory  and  the  conquest  of  demons,  yet  we  can  foresee, 

Troeltsch  contends,  that  as  soon  as 

a  message  of  this  kind  creates  a  permanent 
community  a  social  order  will  inevitably 
arise  out  of  this  programme. The  spirit  of 
love,  indeed,  will  be  exercised  in  all  kinds 
of  conceivable  circumstances,  but  as  long 
as  the  command  to  love  one  another  is  not 
checked  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  conditions 
it  feels  impelled  to  obey  the  inward  impulse 
to  organize  the  life  of  its  own  community  in 
obedience  to  the  economic  principles  which 
this  commandment  contains." 

Thus  there  was  clearly  implicit  in  Jesus  an  imperative 

demand  to  make  the  will  of  God  effective  on  every  possible 

level  of  life. 


1.  Cadoux,  Ibid.,  4. 

2.  Troeltsch,  STCC,  I,  62. 
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But  Troeltsch  says  more  than  this#    And  here  he 

would  take  sharp  issue  with  Niebuhr  in  the  assertion 

that  meaning  and  fulfilment  lie  only  at  the  edge  and  not 

in  history  in  any  meaningful  sense.     Troeltsch  states: 

The  Kingdom  of  God  means  the  rule  of  God 
upon  earth,  to  be  followed,  later  on,  by 
the  end  of  the  world  and  judgment.  These 
events,  however,  are  so  closely  connected, 
and  preparation  for  the  coming  Kingdom  is 
also  so  vital  for  the  final  judgment,  that 
nothing  definite  is  taught  about  either  the 
difference  or  the  relationship  between 
these  two  conceptions.^ 

Jesus  places  his  emphasis  upon  "preparation"  for  the 

coming  of  tiie  Kingdom  of  God.     This  preparation,  accord- 


ing to  Troeltsch,  is 


so  thorough  that  the  community  which  is 
"looking  out  for  the  Kingdom  of  God"  can 
already  in  anticipation  be  described  as 
the  "Kingdom  of  God."2 

Further,  Troeltsch  finds  that  Jesus1  fundamental 

moral  demand  is  "the  sanctiflcation  of  the  individual  in 

•#3 

all  his  moral  activity  for  the  sake  of  God."  This  purity 
of  heart  will  alone  enable  man  to  "see  God." 


The  moral  commandments  are  conceived  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  practice  and 
general  human  interest,  but  they  are  illu- 
minated by  the  fact  that  as  they  are  obeyed 
with  devotion  and  inner  simplicity,  all  that 
is  done  takes  place  under  the  Eye  of  God..* 
Thus  the  will  is  given  to  God  in  absolute 


1.  Troeltsch,  STCC,  I,  52. 

2.  Ibid. 
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obedience,  in  order  that  it  may  attain 
the  real  and  true  life,  its  real  spiritual 
eternal  value  in  tiie  sight  of  God.J- 

TJpon  this  basis,  would  not  one  search  in  vain 
for  evidence  to  prove  that  Jesus  had  any  serious  thought 
this  his  revelation  of  the  life  that  God  willed  was 
impossible  of  realization  even  on  the  human  level? 

When  Troeltsch  discusses  his  view  of  the  concrete 
and  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Gospel  ethic,  he 
states  that  the  unique  factor  in  this  ethic  is  that  "the 
idea,  of  God  is  set  in  the  very  centre  of  moral  purpose 
This  God  is  *a  living  and  active  Will"  who  allows  co- 
operation in  His  work*"3    The  Gospel,  insists  Troeltsch, 
becomes  extremely  radical  on  the  following  point: 

No  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  its  prac- 
tical realization  is  permitted;  yet  his 
austerity  in  no  way  destroys  the  innocent 
joy  of  life.    The  same  applies  to  the 
question  of  relationship  with  other  people; 
all  moral  achievements  of  this  kind  are 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  partic- 
ipation in  the  work  of  God,  of  the  revelation 
within  us  of  the  true  spirit  of  God  Himself, 
which  we  have  received  from  Him,  and  awakening 
of  the  sense  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
through  the  revelation  of  His  Being  in  our 
own  behaviour. 4 

Since  God  is  active,  creative  Love,  so  men  who  are  "con- 
secrated to  God  ought  to  manifest  their  love  to  friend 


1*  Troeltsch,  Ibid.,  52. 

2.  Ibid.,  53. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  54. 
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and  foe,  to  the  good  and  to  the  bad,  overcoming 
hostility  and  defiance  by  a  generous  love  which  will 

nl 

"break  down  all  barriers  and  waken  love  in  return* n 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  distrust  of  the 
"world*  and  man's  virtues,  and  the  theological  construc- 
tions of  eschatology  in  the  followers  of  Jesus— from 
St.  Paul  through  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Niebuhr— there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Jesus  accepted  the  world  and  human 
nature  as  potential,  if  not  actual,  goods  in  the  work  of 
God's  redemptive  love.    Max  Otto,  a  naturalist,  has  truly 
perceived  a  truth  in  the  Gospel  accounts.    In  his  words: 

If  one  reads  the  Markian  (sic)  or  earliest 
account  of  the  movement  which  made  its  appeal 
to  men  under  the  slogan  "The  Good  News,"  and 
reads  it  as  one  does  the  report  of  other 
social  phenomena,  one  gets  the  unmistakable 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  here  and  now. 
The  whole  story  has  the  healthy  smell  of 
earth  upon  it»* 

One  winders  if  there  might  not  be  a  positive  value 

in  a  posited  imperfect  world  and  a  limited  human  capacity. 

Is  it  necessary  for  God  to  be  an  "enemy"  of  man  and  his 

natural  environment  in  order  to  redeem  them?    Dr.  Sorley 

rightly  argues  that 

an  imperfect  world  was  required  for  the  making 
of  moral  beings;  they  had  to  be  tried  in,  and 
habituated  to,  all  kinds  of  circumstances  in 


1.  Troeltsch,  Ibid.,  54. 

2.  Otto,  TAI,  277. 
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order  that  they  might  grow  into  goodness. 
The  variety  of  natural  and  social  conditions 
offers  a  training  ground  for  the  good  will.l 

Thus,  insists  Sorley,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  the 
very  imperfection  of  man  and  the  world  is  "an  evidence  of 
God's  moral  purpose  for  mankind."2    This  view  does  not,  of 
course,  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  improve- 
ment of  individuals  and  communities  in  the  direction  of 
perfection— a  view  Dr.  Sorley  includes  in  his  moral  theory. 
But  it  affirms  that  man's  failures  and  inabilities  deserve 
Divine  approval  and  support  rather  than  disapprobation, 
particularly  when  man  attempts  to  implement  valid  moral 
ideals  in  social  and  political  matters.    As  John  Dewey 
rightly  says  in  this  connection: 

God  only  knows  how  many  of  the  sufferings 
of  life  are  due  to  the  belief  that  the  natural 
scene  and  operations  of  our  life  are  lacking 
in  ideal  import,  and  to  the  consequent  tendency 
to  flee  for  the  lacking  ideal  factors  to  some 
other  world  inhabited  exclusively  by  ideals. ^ 

Certainly  mundane  existence  must  include  ideal  values  if 

life  is  to  have  any  intelligent  meaning.    For,  as  Dean 

Muelder  has  noted,  "if  His  Will  be  never  done  on  earth, 

we  would  not  know  or  have  faith  that  it  is  done  in  Heaven." 


1.  Sorley,  MVIG,  110. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Cited  in  Otto,  TAI.  288. 

4.  Muelder,  Art. (1945). 
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3.  A  Further  Critique  of  Niebuhr' s  View 
In  our  view,  Niebuhr  contributes  to  the  wide- 
spread neglect  and  rejection  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  God's  active  and  concrete  relationship  in  the  human 
enterprise*    This  is  evidence  of  the  moral  relativism  in 
Niebuhr.    Failure  to  recognize  the  finality  of  moral 
values,  as  Widgery  has  truly  argued,  is  the  serious  error 
in  all  views  of  the  final  relativity  of  all  that  is  related 
to  human  beings,  including  ideal  values.*    This  is  precisely 
where  the  logic  of  Niebuhr' s  position  leads,  as  we  shall 
try  to  show. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  that  Niebuhr  begins  with, 
or  at  least  tends  to  overemphasize,  one  aspect  of  the 
"dialectic"  to  the  point  of  obscuring  and  virtually  negating 
the  other  side.     That  is,  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
contradiction  between  God  and  man,  Niebuhr  should  have 
begun  with  the  divine  overruling  of  that  contradiction. 

Niebuhr  interprets  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the 
symbol  of  God's  judgment  and  redemptive  power.     In  his 
view,  the  cross  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  human  rejection 
of  divine  love,  but  also  is  the  sign  of  God's  way  of  ruling 
out  the  apparent  finality  of  human  sin.     But  the  total 


1.  Widgery,  CEML,  149. 
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effect  of  this  emphasis  in  Niebuhr 's  written  and 

spoken  word  is  to  obscure  and  negate  the  meaning  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  redemption.     In  the 

words  of  Andrew  Banning: 

If  the  cross  signifies  primarily  the 
human  contradiction  of  God's  love,  the 
meaning  of  the  incarnation,  and  even  of 
creation,  is  obscured*    For  both  imply  that 
God  can  overcome  the  limitations  of  the 
finite  and  can  express  himself  through 
them* 1 

If  the  way  of  God's  redemptive  love  were  empha- 
sized in  equal  proportion  to  his  wrathful  judgment,  then 
the  creative  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  more  effec- 
tive and  complete  than  ever.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  doctrine  of  God  and  His  Grace  could  have  meaning 
otherwise.    As  Williams  rightly  says: 

The  work  of  redemption  includes  a  work 
of  creation  in  which  human  creative  effort 
shares ♦• . This  radical  separation  between 
the  divine  love  and  man's  works  of  love 
Us  in  Niebuhr  and  Nygren}  must  be  shown 
to  be  a  distortion  of  the  fact*  •  .When  the 
Christian  faith  points  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God's  love  as  the  ultimate  good,   it  is 
pointing  to  a  reality  which  cannot  be 
absolutely  separated  from  the  imperfect 
good  for  which  men  strive*2 

And  if  Nygren  and  Niebuhr  are  correct  in  their  belief 

that  the  love  of  God  is  of  different  order  from  all 


1*  Banning,  Art* (1949)* 
2.  Williams,  GGMH,  66. 
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human  love  and  human  values,  and  thus  cannot  be  brought 

into  a  single  structure,  then 

the  good  accomplished  in  redemption  lies 
in  a  different  dimension  from  the  good 
realized  by  human  effort,  and  we  cannot 
sustain  the  thesis  that  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion involves  as  an  integral  aspect  a  process 
in  this  world,  and  the  actualization  of  love 
in  this  life.1 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  radical  doctrine  of 

divine  Agape  cannot  be  refuted:  fbr  nothing  postulated 

upon  an  irrational  premise  (as  Niebuhr  readily  admits 

that  his  view  of  divine  love  is  so  postulated^)  can  be 

"proved"  or  "disproved."    But  the  crucial  issue,  as 

Williams  rightly  insists,  is  that 

it  cannot  be  brought  into  any  significant 
relation  to  human  experience.    All  of  these 
consequences  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  doctrine  of  agape  is  an  unacceptable 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  message • 
It  sets  forth  the  evangelical  truth,  but  in 
such  an  extreme  form  as  to  constitute  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  truth. 3 


In  this  connection,  Williams  notes  that  liberal 

philosophy  has  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  age-old 

problem  of  "the  divine-human  encounter." 

The  tendency  in  modern  philosophical 
theology  to  interpret  God's  power  and  man's 
derived  power  as  dynamically  related  in  the 
ongoing  of  life  is  fundamentally  sound,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  oversimplified  in  the 


1.  Williams,  GGMH,  67. 

2.  See  Niebuhr,  Art.  (1948)." 

3.  Williams,  GGMH,  70. 
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liberal  period.-*- 

To  postulate  any  other  conception  of  God's  relationship 

to  man  places  one  in  a  defensive  position,  for  he  must 

then  give  a  rational  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

What  has  become  of  the  Christian  doctrine  that  man  is 

created  "in  the  image  of  God?"    Where  is  the  recognition 

that  the  necessities  of  human  life  serve  love  and  do  not 

always  destroy  it? 

When  Niebuhr  discusses  man's  side  of  the  "dialectic," 

he  becomes  immediately  preoccupied  with  demonstrating  the 

radical  evil  and  corrupted  aspects  in  the  human  factor. 

There  is  both  a  value  and  a  serious  peril  in  tills  procedure. 

The  value  is  in  the  realism  of  facing  up  to  human  weakness 

and  radical  evil;  the  peril  is  in  the  ethical  relativism 

involved  in  saying  that  man,  in  view  of  his  corrupt  nature, 

can  do  nothing  apart  from  the  intervention  of  supernatural 

aid.    As  Meland  rightly  observes: 

The  terms  "radical  evil"  and  "corrupted 
nature"  are  useful,  dramatic  imageries  for 
bringing  into  sharp  relief  the  evil  that 
actually  does  persist  in  human  beings; 
and  for  holding  up  to  view  the  subtle 
perversions  that  enter  into  all  forms  of 
sel f -righteousness. 2 

Despite  this  positive  value,  however,  such  terms  as 


1.  Williams,  GGMH,  70. 

2.  Meland,  Art. (1948). 
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"corrupt  nature"  and  "radical  evil",  according  to  Meland, 

remain  at  best 

generalizations  which  do  violence  to  the 
concrete  actualities,  blurring  distinctions 
of  sensibility  and  of  qualitative  attainment 
in  the  human  character  and  making  creation, 
itself,  at  the  human  level,  a  farcical 
episode.    Theology  has  yet  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  contradiction  in  human  nature, 
evidencing  evil  which  is  radical,  indeed; 
yet  giving  evidence,  too,  however  slight, 
however  tenuous  and  frail,  of  a  margin  of 
sensitivity  and  tenderness  which  give 
intimation  and  stature  implicit  in  this 
human  level  of  the  creatural  response. 

Meland  rightly  perceives  the  fatal  flaw  in  a  fragmentary 

portrayal  of  man's  dignity  and  worth.     It  is  a  mark  of 

ethical  relativism  to  concentrate  upon  limited  aspects 

of  human  willing  and  acting,  as  is  represented  by 

Niebuhr's  conception  of  human  sin,  and  to  neglect  the 

whole  man  and  the  redemptive  aspects  of  life. 

One  might  appropriately  inquire:  How  else  can 

we  find  God  except  through  an  obedient  response  in  faith 

to  His  Grace?    If  we  can  have  no  faith  and  hope  in  God*s 

redemptive  love,  then  it  does  not  seem  logical  to  suppose 

that  a  human  response  is  possible,  or  that  either  moral 

striving  or  religious  aspiration  could  have  any  valid 

and  eternal  significance,    Everett  sees  the  danger  in 

a  fragmentary  view  of  the  moral  struggle  of  the  human 


1.  Meland,  Ibid, 
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race.     In  his  words: 

So  every  moment  of  delight  in  nature  and 
a  joy  of  fellowship  with  our  kind,  every 
triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  Impulse, 
every  insight  of  intelligence,  and  every 
forward  struggle  of  the  race,  is  a  part  of 
the  meaning  of  religion.    They  are  expressions 
of  the  all-pervading  Power,    He  who  does  not 
find  God  here  is  in  danger  of  finding  Him 
nowhere. 1 

In  opposition  to  Niebuhr's  view,  we  have  affirmed 
in  this  chapter  that  there  is  a  positive  relation  between 
God  and  his  human  creatures— a  relation  of  universal  moral 
significance,  on  which  the  blessedness  of  man  and  his 
attainment  of  supreme  good  are  dependent. 

Human  morality,  we  have  argued,  is  not  just  a 
convenient  invention  by  man  to  stave  off  destruction  on 
the  mundane  level,  but  it  has  reference  to  the  cosmic 
purposes  of  God.    As  such,  God  is  morally  obligated  to 
accept  man,  his  creature,  as  a  co-worker  in  the  redemptive 
enterprise  on  earth  as  in  heaven.    Since  Niebuhr  will  not 
allow  this  reading  of  divine  love,  his  view  makes  God  a 
great  deceiver,  and  empties  all  human  activity  of  ideal 
import.    This  does  violence  to  man's  dignity  and  takes 
away  all  positive  significance  in  the  divine  agape,  as 
well  as  the  moral  laws.    This  is  the  ethics al  relativism 
in  Niebuhr's  view  of  man  and  his  vocation  in  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  V 


EVIDENCE  OF  ETHICAL  RELATIVISM 
IN  NIEBUHR 'S  VIEW  OF  GOD  IN  HISTORY 


1*  The  Need  for  Further  Research 
in  the  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  to  Niebuhr's  credit  that  he  has  courageously 

entered  into  a  field  that  has  received  but  scant  attention 

among  Christian  theologians.    We  refer  to  the  problem  of 

relating  the  nature  of  man  to  the  destiny  of  history.  As 

Dean  Muelder  has  noted: 

History  is  an  area  almost  completely  ignored 
by  systematic  theologians.    On  tiie  whole,  it 
is  amazing  to  note  the  scarcity  of  great  names 
among  Christian  philosophers  and  theologians 
who  have  dealt  with  the  interpretation  of 
history  in  the  period  just  prior  to  World 
War  I.    Writers  of  the  stature  of  Ernst  Troeltsch 
are  lonely  landmarks • 

But  Dean  Muelder  is  able  to  see  a  growing  concern  over  the 

crisis  of  civilization  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  significant  list  of  writers,  including 
Tillich,  Dodd,  Bevan,  Horton,  Lyman,  Dawson, 
Flewelling,  Case,  Macmurray,  Piper,  Berdyaev, 
are  wrestling  with  the  tragedy  of  historical 
existence. 2 

We  would  add  to  this  list  Arnold  Toynbee,  Morris  Cohen, 
Karl  Lowith,  and  Amos  Wilder. 

The  problem  of  finding  meaning  in  history  has 


1.  Muelder,  Art. (1945). 

2.  Ibid. 
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become  an  Imperative  one  for  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians alike,  and  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  except  at 
the  risk  of  abandoning  the  historical  processes  to  blind, 
incoherent,  and  meaningless  forces— a  surrender  that 
denies  the  existence  of  a  righteous  God  and  at  the  same 
time  negates  the  proper  function  of  man. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  show  that 
Niebuhr's  thought  leads  to  the  ethically  relativistic 
conclusion  that  God  is  not  functional  (operative)  In 
the  historical  processes,  except  through  divine  inter- 
vention and  judgment  (and  hence  negatively  and  passively); 
and  to  indicate  that  the  corollary  of  this  skeptical 
conclusion— namely,  that  man  Is  incapable  of  achieving 
any  significant  moral  progress  in  history— is  also  a 
relativistic  concept* 

1.  A  Summary  of  Niebuhrfs  Interpretation  of 
God!s  Relation  to  History 

Niebuhrfs  most  systematic  treatments  of  the  prob- 
lem of  a  Christian  interpretation^of  history  are  to  be 
found  in  Beyond  History,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man 


1*  We  say  "interpretation"  because  Niebuhr  explicitly 
denies  that  he  is  constructing  a  "philosophy"  of 
history.    See  Niebuhr,  FAH,  112*     In  this  connection, 
both  Hughley  (in  TPSI)  and  Thelen  (in  MAS)  are  in 
error  In  speaking  of  Niebuhr^  system  as  a  "philosophical 
theology"  or  a  "philosophy  of  history." 
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(Volume  II),  and  Faith  and  History*    In  our  summary  of 

these  works  we  shall  attempt  to  lift  up  the  main  issues 

regarding  God  in  history  as  related  to  the  problem  of 

ethical  relativism* 

One  thing  is  made  clear  at  the  outset  in  Beyond 

History .    This  is  that  the  temporal,  natural  historical 

■j 

world  is  neither  self-d6rived  nor  self-explanatory.  The 

ground  of  fulfilment  for  all  existence  lies  outside  and 

not  Inside  the  historical  processes— in  the  eternal  and 

divine  will.     This  is  not  a  simple  rational  dualistic 

conception,  insists  Niebuhr,  that  would  postulate  an 

eternal  world  separate  and  distinct  from  the  temporal 

world;  rather,  the  relation  between  the  temporal  and  the 

eternal  is  "dialectical. 

The  eternal  is  revealed  and  expressed  in 
the  temporal  but  not  exhausted  in  it,  God 
is  not  the  sum  total  of  finite  occasions 
and  relationships.     He  is  their  ground  and 
they  are  the  creation  of  His  will*' 

But  this  does  not  mean,  we  are  informed,  that  the  finite 

world  "is  merely  a  corrupt  emanation  from  the  ideal  and 

eternal,"^ 

The  relationship  between  the  finite  and  the  ideal 


1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  4. 

2.  Ibid, 

3.  Ibid. 
4*  Ibid. 
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world  is  to  be  expressed  in  symbolic  terms.  Any- 
rational  or  logical  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
historical  meaning,  Niebuhr  argues,  will  inevitably 
lead  to 

a  pantheism  in  which  God  and  the  world  are 
identified,  and  the  temporal  in  its  total- 
ity is  equated  with  the  eternal;  or  in 
which  they  are  separated  so  that  a  false 
supernaturalism  emerges,  a  dualism  between 
an  eternal  and  spiritual  world  without 
content  and  a  temporal  wor3d  without  meaning 
or  s  ignifl  can ce  •  1 

Niebuhr  does  not  say  specifically,  but  one  wonders 

if  he  would  imply  by  the  foregoing  construction  that  one 

cannot  say  literally  that  the  world  is  either  "good"  or 

"bad"  as  a  created  thing,  since  meaning  can  be  attributed 

only  "mytho logic ally"  or  "symbolically."      This  is  clearly 

not  the  finding  of  Troeltsch  and  Cadoux  regarding  Jesus 

and  the  early  Christians,  as  we  have  noted,  and  is  a  wholly 

unnecessary  reversion  to  sub-ethical  and  sub-Christian 

modes  of  argumentation.     But  let  us  see  further. 

Human  existence,  insists  Niebuhr,  will  not  end 

tragically.    Though  every  expression  of  human  life  is  in 

contradiction  to  the  will  of  God,  man  can  yet  have  hope 

that  need  not  yield  to  despair  if  he  will  first  "cease 


1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  4. 

2.  See  Niebuhr,  FAH,  33,  for  his  defense  of  the  use  of 
"symbols"  in  Christian  thought. 

3.  Supra,  226-231. 
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making  the  standards  of  a  sinful  existence  the  norms 

of  life,"  and  will  accept  the  wisdom  of  God  as  his  true 

norm  so  that  he  may  know  "the  Godly  sorrow  that  worketh 

repent  ance.*"** 

Out  of  this  despair  hope  is  born.  The 
hope  is  simply  this:  that  the  contradictions 
of  human  existence,  which  man  cannot  surmount, 
are  a-val  lowed  up  in  the  life  of  God  Himself. 
The  uod  of  Christian  faith  is  not  only  creator 
but  redeemer.    He  does  not  allow  human 
existence  to  end  tragically.    He  snatches 
victory  from  defeat.    He  is_  himself  defeated 
in  history  but  He  is  also  victorious  in  that 
defeat.* 

Further,  Godfs  fulfilment  and  his  establishing  of  the 

Kingdom  of  God  at  the  edge  of  history  "does  not  imply  that 

fulfilment  means  the  negation  of  what  is  established  and 

„3 

developed  in  history.™ 

Each  moment  of  history  stands  under  the 
possibility  of  an  ultimate  fulfilment.  The 
fulfilment  is  neither  a  negation  of  its 
essential  character  nor  yet  a  further 
deve lopment  of  it s  own  Inherent  capacities. 
It  is  rather  a  completion  of  its  essence 
by  an  annihilation  of  the  contradictions 
which  sin  has  introduced  into  human  life.* 

Another  thing  is  made  clear  in  Beyond  Tragedy. 

The  final  proof  of  God!s  majesty  and  power,  we  are  told, 

is  exhibited  by  the  inevitable  periodical  downfall  of  all 

humanely  contrived  political  or  sociological  structures. 


1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  19. 

2.  Ibid.,  24.     Italics  mine. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 
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In  Niebuhr 's  words: 

Christianity  at  its  best  is  not  involved 
in  chaos  and  confusion  when  the  imposing 
structures  of  human  contrivance  fall,  as 
they  inevitably  do  and  must.    The  chaos  of 
the  destruction  does  not  tempt  it  to  a  sense 
of  ultimate  confusion.    It  knows  that  "the 
world  passeth  away  and  the  lusts  thereof," 
and  that  the  self-destruction  in  which  the 
world's  empires  become  periodically  involved 
is  but  a  proof  of  the  immutability  of  God's 
laws  and  the  power  of  his  sovereignty,  which 
man  defies  at  his  own  peril. * 

Thus  periods  of  catastrophe  and  adversity  are  viewed  as 

valuable  in  effecting  "a  genuine  renewal  of  the  Christian 

religion. 

In  Beyond  Tragedy  Niebuhr  makes  some  significant 

statements  regarding  the  Kingdom  of  God  concept.    We  are 

informed  that  God's  Kingdom  "is  not  the  kingdom  of  some 

other  world";  rather,  it  is  the  picture  "of  what  this 

world  ought  to  be."^ 

This  kingdom  is  thus  not  of  this  world, 
inasfar  a 3  the  world  is  constantly  denying 
the  fundamental  laws  of  human  existence. 
Yet  it  is  of  this  world.    It  is  not  some 
realm  of  perfection  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  historical  existence.     It  constantly 
impinges  upon  man's  every  decision  and  is 
involved  in  every  action.4 

Thus  the  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  "never  a  purely 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  114. 

2.  Ibid.,  277. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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other-worldly  perfection.        It  operates  in  history  as 
a  judgment  and  as  a  pressure  "upon  the  conscience  of  man 
in  every  action."      In  other  words,  it  is  a  regulative 
and  not  a  constitutive  principle.     It  acts  through  man 
and  in  man  and  in  history  as  .judgment  but  not  as  concrete 
realization  of  ideal  values. 

At  this  point  we  detect  an  inconsis  tency  in 
Niebuhr fs  discussion  of  the  way  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
operative  in  history.    On  page  283  of  Beyond  Tragedy 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  in  the  con- 
science of  man  "but  not  in  his  action."3    On  the  following 
page  it  is  stated  that 

the  kingdom  of  truth  constantly  enters  the 
world.    And  its  entrance  descends  beyond 
cons cie  nee  into  acti  on."^ 

If  Niebuhr  means  here  tiiat  the  Kingdom  of  God  enters  into 

action  that  is  other  than  personal  (which  might  be  implied 

in  the  words  "beyond  conscience"),  and  that  Godfs  activity 

must  stop  there,  then  this  Is  in  effect  saying  that  God 

is  finally  operative  in  impersonal  forces— a  strange 

doctrine  indeed  from  the  Christian  standpoint.     T.  H.  Green 

was  able  to  demonstrate  that  neither  morality  nor  religion 


1.  Niebuhr,   BT,  278. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  282. 

4.  Ibid.,  283.     Italics  mine. 
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can  have  vital  meaning  outside  of  persons:  for  all 
values  nare  relative  for,  of,  or  in  persons. 1,1    If  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  concretely  functional  in  persons 
in  some  recognizable  way,  then  one  who  holds  such  a 
view  is  involved  in  an  ultimate  cynicism  that  does  in- 
estimable violence  to  the  Christian  ethic* 

It  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  to  resort  to 
what  Lewis  and  Dean  Knudson  have  termed  the  "mystery- 
mongering"  and  the  "cult  of  the  paradoxical"  in  explaining 
the  way  God  operates  in  history.    Either  God  does  or  does 
not  reveal  Himself  in  and  through  personal  experience. 
If  He  does  operate  in  and  through  His  creatures,  which  is 
our  view  here,  then  man's  earthly  vocation  and  the 
historical  processes  do  have  eternal  significance  insofar 
as  they  approximate  God's  purposes.    If  God's  redemptive 
love  and  power  do  not  work  in  and  through  persons,  except 
in  an  abstract  and  provisional  sense,  then  the  nerve  of 
all  virtuous  endeavor  is  cut.    For  why  would  man  aspire 
to  share  in  "the  preparation  for  His  coming"  which 
Troeltsch  understands  to  be  the  essence  of  Jesus'  program 
for  his  followers?    In  Troeltsch' s  words: 

This  demand  fbr  "preparation"  includes 
both  the  ethic  of  Jesus  and  the  idea  of 
God  which  determined  His  ethic.2 


1.  Green  PTE,  210. 

2.  Troeltsch,  STCC,  I,  52. 
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It  is  a  mark  of  ethical  relativism  to  say  that 
man,  because  of  corruption  in  his  nature  and  evil  in 
his  historical  achievements,  can  have  no  share  in  the 
process  of  redemption  or  in  the  "preparation"  for  the 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom  in  personal  and  social  relation- 
ships •    When  Niebuhr  argues  that  the  Kingdom  is  expressed 
finally  and  most  meaningfully  by  a  divine  intervention  of 
God '8  judgment  then  he  virtually  and  actually  negates 
man's  function  in  the  redemptive  processes.    Not  only 
this,  but  such  an  argument  goes  against  every  principle 
of  human  psychology  and  destroys  the  motive  for  ethical 
activity.    For  if  man  can  have  no  assurance  of  an  actual 
share  in  the  work  of  redemption,  where  will  there  be 
any  desire  for  repentance  on  the  part  of  man?    Or  where 
will  there  be  any  joy  in  the  actual  coming  of  the  Kingdom? 
Neither  man's  thoughts  nor  his  actions  would  carry  any 
ideal  import  on  Niebuhr 's  terms.     This  type  of  logic  is 
the  error  in  all  theological  and  ethical  relativistic 
theories* 

In  the  second  volume  of  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man  Niebuhr  rises  to  an  appreciation  of  the  constructive 
and  redemptive  work  of  Individuals  and  groups  that  is 
repeated  nowhere  else  in  his  writings*    Here  he  makes 
assertions  that,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions, 


1.  See  Ramsdell,  Art ,(1943),  for  a  convincing  statement 
of  this  aspect  of  Niebuhr 's  relativism. 
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would  destroy  his  fundamental  premises  regarding  the 
work  of  God  and  man  in  history. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  statement  that 
Human  Destiny  represents  an  unprecedented  optimism,  we 
note  that  Niebuhr  finds  that  man's  freedom  to  transcend 
the  natural  flux  of  nature  "enables  him  to  change,  re- 
order and  transmute  the  causal  sequences  of  nature  and 
thereby  to  make  history."      There  is  no  point  at  which 
"the  mind  cannot  transcend  the  given  circumstances  to 
imagine  a  more  ultimate  possibility • "      Man  looks  toward 
a  reality  where  the  conflicts  of  history  "are  overcome 
in  a  reign  of  universal  order  and  peace,"      Man's  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  moral  law  "prompts  him  to  seek  the 
elimination  of  contingent,  irrelevant  and  contradictory 
elements  in  the  flux,  for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  real 
essence  of  his  life,  as  defined  by  the  unchanging  and 
eternal  power  which  governs  it* 

Further,  it  is  admitted  that  man's  reason,  in  a 
qualifeed  sense  of  course,  "is  quite  obviously  a  principle 
v  of  order  in  history."      Man's  reasom  prompts  him  to  struggle 

for  justice.    Each  achievement  of  justice  "is  an  approxima- 


1.  For  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  refer  to 
the  second  volume  of  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man 

as  Human  Destiny. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  1# 

3.  Ibid.,  2. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Ibid.,  247. 
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_1 

tion  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.        Rules  and  laws  of  justice 

2 

do  approximate,  though  they  contradict  true  community. 

Every  vital  religion  must  hope  for  "mediate  goals  in 
•#3 

history,"      A  disclosure  of  the  eternal  will  and  purpose 

is  both  possible  and  necessary.^    Kierkegaard  goes  too 

far  in  attributing  absolute  absurdity  to  life  here  and 
5 

now.      There  is  a  real  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
in  history.6 

As  to  the  idea  of  God,  he  is  "not  some  undif- 
ferentiated eternity  which  effaces  both  the  good  and  evil 

7 

in  history  by  destroying  history  itself."      Rather,  God's 

mercy  must  make  itself  known  in  history  "so  that  man  in 

history  may  become  fully  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  his 

redemption."7    God's  revelation,  it  is  further  argued, 

"does  not  remain  in  contradiction  to  human  culture  and 

human  knowledge."®    Even  the  purest  form  of  agape  cannot 

stand  in  complete  contradiction  to  historical  possibilitie 

for  justice  "can  achieve  more  and  more  imaginative  forms." 

The  highest  unity  in  earthly  life  is  "a  harmony  of  love  in 

which  the  self  relates  itself  in  its  freedom  to  other 

„  i  o 

selves  in  their  freedom  under  the  will  of  God." 
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To  continue  our  survey  of  the  positive  and 

constructive  work  of  man  as  presented  by  Nlebuhr  in 

Human  Destiny,  we  find  that  there  "are  indeterminate 

possibilities  of  relating  the  family  to  the  community 

nl 

on  higher  and  higher  levels  of  harmony •        As  to  the 

individual  struggle  for  perfection  in  life,  there  is 

a  perfection  of  intention  possible,  though  there  is 

no  human  perfection  in  any  real  sense 

'•There  is  no  limit  to  either  sanctif ication 
in  individual  life,  or  social  perfection  in 
collective  life,  or  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  in  cultural  life;  except  of  course 
the  one  limit,  that  there  will  be  some  cor- 
ruption, as  well  as  deficiency,  of  virtue 
and  truth  on  the  new  level  of  achievement.3 

Every  human  moral  situation,  whether  individul  or  social, 
actually  discloses,  when  fully  analyzed,  "unending  pos- 
sibilities of  higher  fulfillment."4    This  was  the  abiding 
contribution  of  the  Renaissance,  insists  Niebuhr--to  show 
that  human  history  "is  indeed  filled  with  endless  pos- 
sibilities."5 

Further,  Niebuhr  finds  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
"to  seek  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth."6 

^he  insistence  of  sectarian  Christianity 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  relevant  to  all 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  124. 

2.  Ibid.,  125. 

3.  Ibid.,  156. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  155. 

6.  Ibid.,  178. 
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historical  social  problems,  and  that  brother- 
hood is  a  possibility  of  history  is  certainly 
a  part  of  the  Christian  gospel.l 

Against  Brunner's  rigid  distrust  of  legalism  in 

moral  obligation,  Niebuhr  asserts  that  "there  would  be 

2 

little  goodness  in  history  by  that  standard."  Positive 

law,  in  other  words,  has  a  necessary  and  rightful  role  to 

play  in  human  society* 

Not  only  has  positive  law  an  important  function  in 

history,  but  also  the  rational  disciplines  of  culture  have 

their  place  and  proper  roles  to  play. 

The  real  situation  is  that  the  human  mind 
can,  in  the  various  disciplines  of  culture, 
discover  and  elaborate  an  indeterminate 
variety  of  systems  of  meaning  and  coherence 
by  analysing  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other  on  every  level  of  existence,  whether 
geological  or  biological,  social  or  psycho- 
logical, historical  or  philosophical.  If 
these  subordinate  realms  of  meaning  claim 
to  be  no  more  than  they  are  they  will  add 
to  the  wealth  of  our  apprehensions  about  the 
charadEF  of  existence  and  the  richness  of  our 
insights  into  reality*^ 

Moreover,  these  rational  disciplines  can  become  "valuable 

guides  to  conduct  and  action,"  whether  it  be  in  "the 

exploitation  of  nature,  or  the  manipulation  of  social 

forces,  or  the  disciplines  of  individual  life."4 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  179. 

2.  Ibid.,  190. 

3.  Ibid.,  209. 

4.  Ibid. 
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Further,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment entails,  we  are  told,  that  "the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil  are  important  and  have  ultimate  signif- 
icance,11 and  the  realization  of  the  good  "must  be  taken 
Ml 

seriously, "      And  even  though  the  taint  of  evil  is  upon 
all  historical  achievements,  this  "does  not  destroy  the 
possibility  of  such  achievements  nor  the  obligation  to 
realize  truth  and  goodness  in  history.*^ 

Finally,  the  pinnacle  of  the  moral  ideal  s  tands 
inside  history  "in  so  far  as  love  may  elicit  a  reciprocal 
response  and  change  the  character  of  human  relations* n 
And  history  itself  "moves  toward  the  realization  of  the 
Kingdom"  even  though  "the  judgment  of  God  is  upon  every 
new  realization. "^ 

Lest  we  be  found  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  simple 
enumeration  in  attempting  to  illustrate  our  argument,  it 
must  be  stated  that  in  each  of  tiie  instances  that  we 
have  cited  in  the  foregoing  discussion  to  show  how  Niebuhr 
rises  to  a  unique  appreciation  of  positive  factors  in 
human  nature  and  historical  achievement,  there  is  a 
qualifying  dialectical  statement  that  will  allow  no 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  211. 

2.  Ibid.,  213. 

3.  Ibid.,  247. 

4.  Ibid.,  286. 
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simple  optimism  to  emerge  free  and  unscathed.     There  is 

always  a  "nevertheless"  to  offset  the  first  half  of  the 

dialectical  statement,  of  which  the  following  instances 

are  typical,  and  would  apply  in  nearly  every  case: 

Every  human  potency  may  be  an  instrument 
of  chaos  as  well  as  of  order;  and  history..* 
has  no  solution  of  its  own  problem.1 

There  will  be  corruption,  as  well  as 
deficiency,  of  virtue  and  truth  on  every 
level  of  achievement.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  every  effort  and  pre- 
tension to  complete  life,  whether  in 
collective  or  individual  terms;  every 
desire  to  stand  beyond  the  contradictions 
of  history,  or  to  eliminate  the  final 
corruptions  of  history,  must  be  disavowed.5 

Our  purpose  in  the  foregoing  methodology  of 
cumulative  data  is  to  indicate  a  profound  dilemma  in 
Niebuhr' s  total  theological  orientation.    This  dilemma 
contains  a  peril  that  leads  to  ethical  relativism  in 
Niebuhr!s  moral  theory.    The  statement  of  this  confusion 
in  Niebuhr1 s  thought  will  constitute  the  central  thesis 
of  this  dissertation. 

1.  The  Thesis  of  this  Dissertation  Stated 

If  Niebuhr  is  consistent  in  his  repeated  affir- 
mation that  he  will  not  commit  the  error  of  Kierkegaard 
and  Barth  in  a  too  rigorous  interpretation  of  dialectical 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  155. 

2.  Ibid.,  156, 

3.  Ibid.,  207. 
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theology  that  would  deny  meaning  to  either  mankind  or 
history,  then  he  must  accept  as  valid  the  claims  of  the 
liberal  theologians  that  God's  purposes,  His  power,  and 
His  grace  are  dynamically  related  to  human  achievements 
and  historical  processes* 

By  "dynamically  related"  we  mean  that  God's  spirit 
is  operative  within  human  experience  and  historical 
processes*    As  opposed  to  Niebuhr's  claim  that  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  can  say  that  God  has  a  dynamic  relation- 
ship to  finite  existence  is  in  His  judgment  upon  all 
human  structures  and  achievements,  we  affirm  that  God, 
if  He  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  righteous,  morally  responsible, 
and  worthy  Deity,  must  function  as  redeeming  power  within 
persons  and  in  history,  and  not  at  the  "edge"  or  at  the 
"end"  of  the  historical  struggle* 

Since  Niebuhr  denies  this  dynamic  and  concrete 
relationship  of  God  in  history  and  continues  to  resort 
to  paradoxical  explanations  that  make  an  abstraction  of 
all  ultimate  ideals  and  meanings,  then  he  has  virtually 
and  actually  negated  the  first  half  of  every  one  of 
the  dialectical  statements  that  we  have  cited  in  the 
foregoing  section  of  this  chapter*"*" 

When  this  is  done,  of  course,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  very  radical  contradiction  of  divine  and  human 


1.  Supra,  248-254* 
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love  that  Niebuhr  desires  to  evade  by  means  of  paradox- 
ical argumentation*    For  if  moral  principles,  human 
structures  of  community,  and  historical  approximations 
to  the  absolute  ideal  of  love  are  in  every  instance 
finally  defeated  in  his tory"1- simply  because  God  in  his 
wrathful  judgment  pronounces  them  so  in  order  to  make 
way  for  final  completion  and  fulfillment  beyond  history 
in  a  different  order  from  anything  In  the  natural  order 3 
then  the  positive  affirmations  Niebuhr  makes  in  Human 
Destiny  concerning  the  accomplishments  of  individuals  and 
groups  are  devoid  of  concrete  meaning.    If  human  aspiration 
and  achievement  can  have  no  vital  relationship  to  eternal 
values,  then  even  to  postulate  such  possibilities  of 
human  achievement  as  Niebuhr  makes  in  Human  Destiny  with- 
out a  proper  metaphysical  frame  of  reference  that  would 
give  real  meaning  to  the  aspirations  and  choices  that 
make  possible  these  personal  and  collective  achievements, 
is  to  be  dealing  in  abstractions. 

Since  Niebuhr  presents  no  such  metaphysical  basis 
for  his  interpretation  of  God's  work  and  man's  work  in 
history,  then  there  is  no  ground  in  his  argument  for  & 
human  morality  possessing  eternal  significance .    There  can 
be  no  more  radical  contradiction  of  divine  and  human  love 


1.  See  Niebuhr,  BT,  24.    Cf.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942). 
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than  this  denial  of  concrete  and  eternal  meaning  to 
human  willing  and  acting— a  denial  that  is  both  implicit 
and  explicit  in  Niebuhr!s  thought. 

This  construction,  we  insist,  leads  to  the  skeptical 
conclusion  that  God's  purposes  cannot  be  realized  in  and 
through  persons  in  either  time  or  eternity,  but  only  in 
and  through  God  Himself •    Thus  the  human  side  of  the  moral 
struggle  is  lacking  in  any  real  value,  and  we  are  driven 
to  operate  solely  in  the  absolute,  hidden,  and  divine 
order  of  value* 

In  no  written  statement  that  has  yet  appeared  is 
there  to  be  found  any  hint  in  Niebuhr's  thought  of  any 
rational  content  in  the  divine  ideal  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  human  formulations  of  value.    This,  of 
course,  is  part  of  the  "mystery"  of  a  profound  faith. 
But  it  is  logically  and  psychologically  unsound  to  base 
a  morality  (or  a  religion)  upon  an  unknown  and  undefined 
principle.    Man  is  not  constituted  with  a  moral  nature 
that  will  strive  for  an  ideal  that  cannot  be  brought  into 
any  meaningful  relationship  with  what  he  can  know,  any 
more  than  he  would  long  be  loyal  to  an  ideal  that  he 
deems  impossible  of  realization.    This  insight  was  one 
of  Sidgwick's  lasting  contributions  to  moral  philosophy. 

Finally,  since  Niebuhr  will  allow  no  concept 
of  God  that  sees  Him  as  operating  concretely  within 
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man  and  his  historical  activity;  and  since  the  logic  of 
his  position  makes  an  abstraction  of  both  his  transcen- 
dent love  ethic  and  his  attempts  to  relate  this  ethic 
to  human  willing  and  acting,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
on  this  basis  all  human  aspirations  and  endeavors 
operate  in  a  vacuum  devoid  of  concrete  meaning,  and  human 
historical  existence  will  ever  remain  driven  and  buffeted 
by  "contingent"  and  "relative"  factors. 

We  have  defined  ethical  relativism ^as  the  view 
that  man  as  man  is  incapable,  apart  from  social  pressure 
or  the  intervention  of  supernatural  aid,  of  formulating 
universally  valid  moral  principles  that  can  function 
concretely  as  a  guide  to  human  beings  in  the  historical 
task  of  achieving  the  good  life  both  individually  and 
collectively. 

Upon  these  terms  it  is  possible  to  assert  that 
Niebuhr's  total  theological  and  ethical  orientation  is 
undermined  by  a  pervasive  ethical  relativism*    We  have 
found  this  relativism  in  his  views  of  man's  vocation 
and  God's  activity  in  history*    After  we  have  discussed 
the  concept  of  moral  progress,  we  shall  seek  to  further 
support  our  thesis  in  other  areas  of  importance  in  moral 
theory  and  practice* 


!•  Supra,  36. 
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1.  God's  Relation  to  Human  Moral  Progress 
There  are  two  considerations  that  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature.    These  are: 

(1)  What  is  God's  relation  to  human  moral  progress?  and 

(2)  What  does  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  entail  in 
Christian  doctrine?    We  have  touched  upon  these  issues 
in  numerous  instances  thus  far  in  this  investigation, 
out  their  importance  is  such  that  an  extended  treatment 
is  warranted  in  this  specific  connection. 

In  the  first  place,  Niebuhr  does  not  hold  to 
the  so-called  "modern"  view  of  evolution  and  progress 
in  a  straight,  natural,  and  unbroken  line  toward  histor- 
ical fulfilment  and  perfection  in  time.    He  will  not  deny, 
however,  that  there  is  progress  of  a  certain  type,  as  we 
shall  see. 

In  a  significant  article  in  Fortune  Magazine 

entitled  "The  Perspective  of  Faith  Upon  History"  Niebuhr 

rather  sums  up  his  conception  of  God's  relation  to  human 

progress.     In  his  words: 

There  is  always  progress  in  history  in  the 
sense  that  it  cumulates  wisdom,  perfects 
techniques,  increases  the  areas  of  human 
cooperation,  and  extends  the  human  control 
over  nature.     But  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  moral  progress ♦    There  are  morally 
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ambiguous  elements  in  human  history  on 
every  new  level  of  achievement 

All  modem,  rational,  romantic  or  Marxist 

theories  of  inevitable  progress,  Niebuhr  further  argues, 

do  not  understand  what  the  Hebraic-Christian  tradition 

so  clearly  perceives --that  while  historical  existence 

has  a  provisional  meaning,  yet  it  sees 

no  fulfillment  of  life's  meaning  in  his- 
tory, because  it  recognizes  that  history, 
on  every  level  of  achievement,  contains 
ambiguities,  problems,  and  insecurities 
that  demand  an  answer.     The  answer  to 
these  problems  given  by  the  Christian 
faith  is  that  history  is  borne  by  a  divine 
reality  that  completes  what  remains  in- 
complete in  history  and  purges  what  is 
evil  in  history. 

This  means  that  all  political  and  economic  achievements 
must  be  Informed  by  "a  religion  and  culture  which  knows 
that  history  is  a  realm  of  infinite  possibilities,"  and 
that  "each  new  level  of  maturity  places  new  respon- 
sibilities upon  us."3 

But  it  must  also  be  understood  that  all 
historic  achievements  are  limited  and 
precarious;  that  human  existence,  individual 
and  collective,  can  be  transmuted  and  sub- 
limated on  many  new  levels,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  eliminated  in  history.4 

Further,  Niebuhr  contends  that  ^ien  the  liberals 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942).     Italics  mine. 

2.  Ibid. 
2.  Ibid. 
4.  Ibid, 
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cling  to  a  faith  that  man,  as  a  particular  force  in  his- 
tory contending  against  other  particular  forces,  ia  able 
to  subdue  these  forces  to  ideal  purposes,  they  are  bur- 
dened witti  a  profound  illusion,  for  "there  is  no  historical 

i#l 

evidence  to  justify  such  a  claim.        The  actual  situation 

is,  we  are  informed,  that  human  existence 

is  precarious  and  will  remain  so  to  the  end 
of  history.    Human  achievement  contains  a 
tragic  element  of  frustration  said  corruption 
and  will  contain  it  to  the  end  of  history. 2 

We  may  well  admit,  with  Niebuhr,  that  there  will 
probably  be  some  moral  failure  in  all  men  in  generations 
yet  to  come*    As  free  moral  agents  we  cannot  guarantee 
future  willing  and  acting.    But  there  is  grave  danger  in 
the  strong  emphasis  that  Niebuhr  places  upon  human  corrup- 
tion and  frustration  on  all  levels  of  moral  activity.  If 
man  can  have  no  assurance  that  there  is  any  progress  in 
the  certainty  or  probability  that  his  moral  choices  contrib- 
ute to  a  realm  of  goodness,  then  he  would  lack  the  motivation 
that  comes  from  such  faith  and  such  assurance,  and  the  nerve 
of  moral  striving  would  be  severed. 

The  following  statements  illustrate  a  fundamental 
emphasis  within  Niebuhr' s  thought  that  might  well  lead  to 
the  cutting  of  the  nerve  of  moral  endeavor,  for  he  gives 

1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942). 2 

2.  Ibid. 
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no  proper  qualifying  statements  to  mitigate  the  severity 

of  the  alleged  judgment  upon  manfs  achievements— the  most 

virtuous  along  with  the  evil  ones.    These  examples  are 

typical  of  the  entire  literature: 

Just  as  the  desires  of  men  are  infinite, 
so  also  are  the  possibilities  for  good  and 
evil  in  history.  But  the  possibilities  for 
evil  keep  abreast  of  the  possibilities  for 
good. ..Thus  there  can  be  no  moral  progress 
in  history. 1 

Human  existence  is  precarious  and  will 
remain  so  to  tiie  end  of  history.    And  all 
human  achievements  contain  a  tragic  element 
of  frustration  and  corruption. • .that  place 
them  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  will.2 

While  Niebuhr  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  measure 

of  goodness  and  virtue  in  man's  endeavors,  yet  he  does  not 

adequately  ground  this  insight  in  the  divine  goodness.  As 

a  consequence,  man  cannot  know  or  have  faith  that  any  of 

his  choices  or  his  efforts  toward  achieving  righteousness 

in  his  personal  and  social  relationships  will  merit  divine 

approval.    Thus  man's  function  in  the  redemptive  process 

is  negated,  and  his  morality  is  reduced  to  the  level  of 

expediency  and  pragmatic  problem- solving. 

Instead  of  placing  the  central  emphasis  on  the 

contradiction  between  the  divine  and  human  realms  of  love 

and  goodness,  Niebuhr  should  begin  with  the  divine  love 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942). 2 

2.  Ibid. 
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and  goodness  which  is  able  to  overcome  this  contradiction 

and  to  make  for  a  fruitful  co-operation  of  the  divine 

and  human  aspects  of  existence.    One  can  find  evidence 

of  this  divine  overruling  of  the  "contradiction"  between 

divine  and  human  love,  not  only  in  the  story  of  the 

Crucifixion  and  throughout  Christian  history,  but  in 

certain  aspects  of  contemporary  life,  as  we  shall  try 

to  illustrate  in  Chapter  VI  and  Chapter  VII.    Only  this 

latter  emphasis  can  save  one  from  an  ethical  relativism 

that  sees  no  ultimate  worth  in  man's  aspirations  and 

achieveme  nts  • 

Niebuhr  usually  refers  to  the  divine  end  and 

ground  of  existence  as  having  a  "double  relation"  to 

history.    What  is  this  double  relation? 

God  judges  the  world  because  there  are 
visitations  of  the  law  of  life  (divine 
love)  on  every  level  of  human  achievement* 
God  "saves"  the  world  because  there  are 
resources  of  mercy  beyond  his  judgment  • 

At  this  point  the  crucial  issue  arises 0 

But  mercy  cannot  express  itself  with- 
out taking  justice  seriously.     Thus  God 
is  pictured,  in  Christian  thought,  as 
being  able  to  be  merciful  only  by  taking 
the  consequences  of  his  judgment  upon  and 
into  himself. 2 

What  is  meant  by  God's  "taking  the  consequences 

of  his  judgment  upon  and  into  himself"  and  "taking  justice 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942). 2 

2.  Ibid. 
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seriously,"  if  we  examine  the  evidence  in  other  written 
statements,  seems  to  be  that  ttall  human  attitudes  and 
customs  must  be  tortuously  annihilated  by  history  before 
new  forms  and  attitudes  can  emerge."^"    Only  God's  judg- 
ment and  grace,  in  contradistinction  to  any  human  moral 

accomplishments,  can  mitigate  "the  horrible  prejudices 

o 

and  conflicts  which  are  boiling  up  in  society," 

Further,  in  order  to  mitigate  these  evils  caused 

by  man  which  stand  in  the  way  of  perfection,  "God  must 

first  become  our  enemy  before  He  is  our  friend."      As  to 

redemption,  there  is  nothing  in  man's  power,  no  resources 

of  positive  freedom  within  his  nature,  which  will  permit 

4 

him  to  share  in  the  redemptive  enterprise.      And  God  has 
so  arranged  it— or  at  least  man's  fallen  nature  has  made 
it  necessary— that  there  can  be  no  literal  or  actual 
meanings  disclosed  in  the  historical  scene,  but  only 
"potential"  and  "provisional"  meanings.^    This  is  because 
of  "the  contingent  and  false  element"  in  man's  makeup*^ 

T.  W.  Bevan  of  England  has  shown  as  clearly  as 
any  of  Niebuhr's  critics  where  this  type  of  logic  leads 
one,     Bevan  shows  that  if  one  takes  as  his  basic  premise 
the  fact  that  a  defect  in  the  human  will  makes  man  ln- 

1.  Niebuhr,  Art . ( 1944) • 3 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  103. 

4.  Ibid.,  99. 

5.  Ibid,  146.  6.  Ibid. 
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capable  of  any  morally  significant  actions,  then  he 

must  make  conclusions  something  like  these: 

Since  all  moral  and  religious  decisions 
and  actions  necessarily  involve  the  will, 
and  since  a  postulated  defect  of  the  will 
makes  autonomous  moral  striving  condemned 
as  invalid,  then  the  only  way  out  is  to 
assert  that  God  forces  men  to  go  His  way. 
Thus  history  is  judged  tragic,  not  because 
man  fails  to  develop  and  make  effective  use 
of  his  moral  capacities,  "but  becaus e  God 
moves  toward  His  ends  agains t  the  human 
will,1 

This  is,  of  course,  an  essentially  pragmatic  and  relativ- 

istic  conclusion  regarding  the  entire  human  enterprise, 

for  on  this  premise  almost  anything  can  be  justified. 

For  what  does  it  matter  what  men  do  if  God  will  always 

countermand  their  achievements? 

Bevan  lists  a  number  of  dangers  in  this  type  of 

tortuous  thinking.    For  one  thing,  men  are  offered  a 

"manageable  faith"  that  tends  to  sink  to  a  sub-cthical 

and  sub-Christian  standard.    Once  Niebuhr!3  premise  of 

the  "fatal  flaw"  is  accepted,  then  no  man  can  logically 

be  expected 

to  reach  for  the  ideal,  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,  to  forgive  one's  enemies,  to  expect 
or  work  for  a  heaven  on  earth— for  it 
meets  their  practical  way  of  life»^ 


1.  Bevan,  Art. (1945),     Italics  mine. 

2.  Ibid. 
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There  is  nothing  in  Niebuhrfs  view,  Bevan 
further  argues,  that  would  understand  "the  redemptive 
power  of  the  Gospel,  the  energizing  power  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  the  gaining  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  every  level 
of  life."3"    Consequently,  we  are  led  to  Ma  judgment  of 
proximities, "  and  man  is  doomed  to  live  in  a  society 
where  "wars  and  class  struggles  are  deemed  a  part  of 
God's  plan  for  the  world,"  and  where  "the  eternal  tug 
of  war"  in  the  social  order  makes  it  impossible  to  ever 

decide  "who  is  the  winner,  good  or  evil,  God  or  the 

2 

Devil."      Our  only  comfort  is  to  be  "the  tension  and 

mystery  of  a  confused  faith,"  where  man  is  offered  no 

assurance  in  his  religious  faith  or  hope  for  any  final 

victory  in  the  heroic  struggles  for  a  just  and  decent 
3 

society* 

Bevan  sees  all  this  as  an  accommodation  to 
"the  sub-Christian  mind,"  where  the  imperatives,  the 
need  for  urgency,  for  courageous  effort  in  spreading 
the  Good  News  in  both  its  personal  and  social  dimensions, 
are  actually  negated.    For  "if  in  the  end  there  is  no 
victory  that  we  can  know,"  Bevan  rightly  insists,  "then 
there  will  be  no  overcoming  of  evil  in  this  order  or  in 
any  order."4    Thus  God  is  defeated  in  His  proper  field  of 


1*  Bevan,  Ibid. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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activity--in  persons  and  their  collective  endeavors. 

And  what  is  left  of  the  Christian  ethic  hut  a  naturalistic 

pragmatism  or  an  abstract  ideal? 

Vida  Scudder,  in  a  somewhat  lighter  but  none  the 

less  serious  vein,  notes  a  similar  direction  in  the  logic 

of  Niebuhr's  view  of  history.     In  her  words: 

History  as  we  read  stretches  out  drearily 
toward  an  invisible  goal,  and,  however 
scrupulously  the  importance  of  the  absolut- 
ist to  the  Church  and  the  world  is  stated, 
the  last  word  to  the  man  who  would  "cut 
through  the  relativities  of  life"  would  seem 
to  echo  Hamlet's  cry  to  Ophelia:  "Get  thee 
to  a  nunnery,  go ."1 

Of  course  this  is  only  a  half-truth,  for  Niebuhr  himself 

has  demonstrated  an  activist  and  not  an  escapist  attitude 

in  social  and  political  matters.     But  neither,  we  insist 

with  Vida  Scudder,  has  he  made  any  serious  attempts  to 

"cut  through  the  relativities  of  life."    The  reality  of 

an  objective  moral  order  that  couM  make  possible  this 

"cut  through"  has  been  negated  in  Niebuhr's  thou^it  by 

2 

what  Be van  terms  a  "faux  pas  of  Christian  truth." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Niebuhr  does  not  define 
his  terms  more  in  detail,  and  that  he  does  not  pursue  to 
their  final  outcome  many  concepts  that  are  clearly  stated 
in  his  works.    For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 


1.  Scudder,  Rev. (1938). 

2.  Bevan,  Art. (1945). 
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what  Niebuhr  means  in  his  assertion  that  there  is  "no 
moral  progress  in  history*"     If  we  were  more  informed 
as  to  his  understanding  of  "moral"  we  might  then  be  in 
a  position  to  see  more  clearly  why  the  following  state- 
ments do  not  include  moral  progress: 

There  is  no  limit  to  sanctificati on, • •His- 
tory moves  on  toward  the  Kingdom  of  God.-1- 

There  is  always  progress .in  increasing 
the  areas  of  human  cooperation,  and  extending 
the  human  control  over  nature.- 

Love  may  elicit  a  reciprocal  response  and 
change  the  character  of  human  relations.' 

There  are  possibilities  of  realizing  truth 
and  goodness  in  history. 4 

If  morality  is  defined,  as  it  usually  is  in 
ethical  theory,  as  voluntary  choice  among  alternative 
courses  of  action  in  the  light  of  norms  and  standards, 
then  in  every  instance  the  foregoing  statements  do  in- 
clude the  possibility— if  not  the  reality— of  human  moral 
progress.     If  man  is  assured  that  his  choices  can  add  to 
an  increasing  goodness  within  his  own  personality,  and 
a  growing  justice  and  righteousness  in  his  collective 
responsibilities— all  of  which  Niebuhr  would  seem  to 
allow  in  the  foregoing  assertions— then  there  are  no 
serious  objections  to  saying,  however  we  may  qualify  the 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  156. 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942). 2 

3.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  247. 

4.  Ibid.,  213. 


terminology,  that  there  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which 
moral  progress  can  and  does  take  place  in  history. 

There  are  redemptive  factors  in  human  nature, 
as  men  like  Flewelling,  Brightman,  Everett,  Green,  Dean 
Muelder  and  DeWolf  and  have  pointed  out,  which  would 
allow  for  a  belief  in  "inexhaustible  perfectibility"; 
that  is,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  man  may 
choose  to  cooperate  with  God  in  ever  new  tasks  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  meaning  in  history. 

Calhoun  insists  that  Niebuhr  i_s  talking  about 
both  growth  and  moral  progress  in  Human  Destiny.  In 
his  words: 

To  say  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
sanctification  or  that  "history  moves 
on  toward  the  Kingdom  of  God"  entails 
both  growth  and  moral  progress .. .And  if 
some  "perfectionism"  can  include  a  provi- 
sional understanding  of  the  relativity  of 
human  knowledge"  in  every  human  self,  then 
clearly  the  status  of  deity  is  not  being 
claimed  and  neither  exceptional  ignorance 
nor  arrogance  is  involved.^- 

Niebuhr  is  both  appreciative  and  critical  of 

the  "liberal"  idea  of  historical  development.     He  feels 

that  the  Biblical  idea  of  creation  "is  actually  much 


1.  Calhoun,  Rev. (1944). 
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more  compatible  with  the  view  of  evolutionary  process 
than  the  Greek  concept  of  temporal  recurrence ."^  While 
there  is  a  limit  to  progress,  there  is  real  significance 
in  "historical  development  as  the  bearer  of  the  meaning 
of  life."      This  does  not  imply  the  negation  but,  rather, 
"the  transfiguration  of  historical  reality**  Both 
nature  and  historic  institutions  "are  subject  to  develop- 
ment  in  time."' 

Despite  these  qualified  concessions  to  the  liberal 
idea  of  historical  development,  however,  the  too  close 
identification  of  the  Christian  Ethos  with  modern  ideas 
of  progress  contains,  Niebuhr  insists,  a  number  of  perils. 

The  main  fallacy  of  this  procedure  of  identifying 
Christianity  with  the  evolutionary  process,  we  are  told, 
is  that  "it  obscures  the  relation  between  the  divine 
mystery  and  human  life,"      The  Biblical  idea  that  the 
vanity  of 

the  imagination  of  man  rather  than  the 
paucity  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  is 
the  primary  veil  between  God  and  man  is 
also  rejected  when  this  is  done.6 

The  facts  of  evil  and  the  fallen  aspect  of  human  nature 

are  also  obscured  by  this  erroneous  doctrine  "of  God  in 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  47. 

2.  Ibid.,  33. 

3.  Ibid.,  69. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  31.  6.  Ibid. 
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the  natural  processes  of  history.        And  all  the  symbol- 
ical events,  such  as  the  "Pall"  and  the  "consummation, " 
lose  their  vital  meanings  when  taken  as  literal  history. 

The  error  in  Niebuhr* s  view  of  God's  relation  to 
human  moral  progress— an  error  which  illustrates  the  social 
pessimism  inherent  in  a  doctrine  of  ethical  relativism—is 
that  it  misunderstands  the  shades  of  difference  between 
various  types  of  "progress"  theories.    The  issues  involved 
are  too  important  to  justify  a  too  easy  dismissal  of  all 
theories  of  progress  as  inadequate  because  of  mistaken 
emphases  at  times. 

It  is  not  true,  for  instance,  that  all  liberal 

theologians  "simply  equate  God  with  the  evolutionary 

process©"^    This  would  overlook  the  emphasis  on  freedom 

of  choice  in  many  modern  theists— an  emphasis  which  would 

see  man  as  free  to  cooperate  or  refuse  to  cooperate  with 

the  redemptive  aspects  of  the  historical  processes.  This 

3 

concept  is  central  to  many  liberal  theologians.  When 
this  emphasis  is  thought  through,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  that  these  men  would  equate  "process"  and  "progress" 
in  such  a  fashion  as  Niebuhr  supposes. 

But  even  if  it  were  true  that  a  majority  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  47. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  See  Flewelling,  RIP,  for  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
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liberal  theologians  should  assert  without  adequate 
qualification  that  God  is  at  work  reconciling  even  the 
natural  processes  of  history  unto  Himself,  would  there 
be  any  valid  evidence  to  prove  that  coming  to  pass  by 
development  and  by  the  Divine  Will  are  incompatible? 

A  greater  appreciation  for  a  concept  of  moral 
and  historical  development  known  as  "meliorism"  would 
make  possible  the  preservation  of  the  valid  elements  in 
Niebuhr's  conception  of  the  priority  of  God  over  nature 
and  human  destiny,  and  yet  would  Include  the  equally 
significant  emphasis  of  Christian  liberalism  on  the 
inexhaustible  perfectibility  of  man  and  his  works  in 
time* 

Meliorism,  as  defined  by  Brightman,  is  the  view 

that 

existence  is  partially  controlled  by  value; 
in  some  sense  both  good  and  evil  are  real, 
but  good  is  dominant  in  that  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  universe  is  always  suscep- 
tible of  impr  ovement.l 

This  Is  no  simply  optimism,  insists  Brightman*    There  is 

no  automatic  or  miraculous  advance  toward  the  perfection 

of  man  or  his  collective  enterprises*     To  say  that  God's 

creation  has  made  conditions  so  that  they  may  be  improved 

by  human  effort  in  cooperation  with  His  Will  and  by  the 


1.  Brightman,  POR,  276f. 
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power  of  His  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  say  that  these 
improvements  will  inevitably  occur*     In  Brightman's 
words : 

Not  optimism  but  meliorism;  not  complete- 
ness, but  ever  new  tasks  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  the  Good;  not 
timeless  perfection,  but  inexhaustible  per- 
fectibility in  everlasting  time--these  are 
the  perspectives  which  open  for  the  cosmos 
and  for  every  enduring  person  in  it«^ 

Thus,  in  this  view,  a  moral  quality  is  assessed  to  human 

striving  if  men  make  choices  that  lead  in  the  direction  of 

moral,  social,  religious,  and  economic  betterment. 

In  meliorism,  God's  purposes  are  realized  in  a 
fashion  that  enhances  His  Being  in  the  eyes  of  man,  and 
yet  imputes  real  and  rational  meaning  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man,    Man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  would 
neither  be  understood  as  "fallen"  by  an  inevitable  defect 
in  his  will  to  the  point  where  his  will  necessarily 
contradicts  God's  Will,  nor  would  his  moral  nature  be 
judged  as  impotent  because  of  the  power  of  personal  or 
impersonal  evils — evident  as  they  may  be  and  are* 

According  to  this  conception,  any  "fallenness" 
in  man's  personality  is  due  to  his  indecision  or  lack 
of  discipline  in  working  in  a  melioristic  universe. 


!•  Brightman,  POR,  340o 
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The  responsibility  of  personal  decision  thus  gains  new 
and  extended  meaning,  not  just  in  the  limited  area  of 
a  "Biblical  faith,"  but  in  the  totality  of  life  and  its 
varied  possibilities  of  achieving  new  virtue  and  new 
goodness* 

Dean  Muelder  has  noted  that  Niebuhr  overlooks 
this  important  concept  of  meliorism  in  his  discussion 
of  progress  in  Human  Destiny*    Dean  Muelder  argues  that 
the  weakness  in  Niebuhr' s  position  resides  in  its  in- 
ability 

to  deal  adequately  with  the  relative  per- 
fection which  is  the  fact  of  the  Christian 
life*    How  there  can  be  development  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  self;  by  what  powers 
Christian  values  are  conserved  in  personality; 
what  redemptive  forces  can  be  released  into 
history  by  committed  human  beings;  and  how 
the  immanence  of  Agape  in  human  nature  and 
history  is  to  be  concretely  conceived— all 
these  issues  are  left  unresolved. ^ 

Further,  the  practical  assurance  of  "the  ultimacy  and 

availability  of  the  divine  Agape  is  not  naive,"  and  it 

is  not  to  be  dismissed  "as  an  extreme  perfectionism  which 

misjudges  the  historical  situation*        Rather,  there  is 

a  type  of  Christian  perfectionism 

which  may  be  called  prophetic  meliorism, 
which,  while  it  does  not  presume  to  guar- 


1.  Muelder,  Art. (1945). 

2.  Ibid. 
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antee  future  willing,  does  not  bog  down 
In  pessimistic  imperf ectionism.  Niebuhr's 
treatment  of  much  historical  perfectionism 
is  well-founded  criticism  from  an  abstract 
viewpoint,  but  it  hardly  does  justice  to 
the  constructive  historical  contributions 
of  the  perfectionist  sects  within  the 
Christian  fellowship  and  even  within  the 
secular  order.1 

Moreover,  there  is  in  evidence  "a  kind  of  Christian 

assurance  which  releases  creative  energy  into  the  world," 

and  which  in  actual  fellowship  "rises  above  the  conflicts 

of  individual  or  collective  egoism."** 

Since  Niebuhr  denies,  or  at  least  refuses  to 
discuss,  the  validity  of  this  redemptive  aspect  in  the 
human  situation,  then  he  is  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of 
ethical  relativism  in  his  view  of  God  in  history.  The 
logic  of  his  view  is  to  deny  that  man  is  capable  of  such 
constructive  activity  in  historical  time. 

If  Niebuhr  were  not  so  insistent  upon  emphasizing 
God's  judgment  and  His  grace  as  pardon  rather  than  as 
enabling  power,  then  he  would  not  make  himself  susceptible 
to  the  valid  criticism  of  men  like  Macgregor,  Williams,  and 
Hocking.    We  shall  review  these  criticisms  briefly. 

Macgregor  observes  that  Niebuhr  "apparently  has 
no  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit— at  any  rate  not  in  the 


1*  liuelder,  Ibid. 
2.  Ibid. 
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New  Testament  sense ."^    He  wonders  vhere  the  "fruits 

of  the  Spirit"  are  if  there  "is  no  power  that  worketh 

2 

in  us  mightily?"      Niebuhr's  distortion  of  this  basic 
New  Testament  doctrine  "would  seem  to  suggest  a  per- 
manent disability  which  would  render  all  moral  effort 
irrelevant. "3 

In  the  same  vein,  Williams  finds  that  it  is  a 
mistaken  idea  to  interpret  "the  grace  of  God"  as  the 
"sheer  mercy  of  God  descending  upon  man  apart  from  any 
moral  demand  or  human  effort,"^ 

A  doctrine  of  grace  which  destroys  the 
freedom  and  moral  responsibility  of  man  is 
not  grace  as  known  in  mature  Christian 
experience.     The  New  Testament  emphasis 
is  upon  grace  as  forgiveness,  but  never 
as  a  substitute  for  repentan ce  in  its 
ethical  dimensions ,5 

God's  grace,  insists  Williams,  is  the  Christian  term 

"for  the  whole  of  God's  love  in  action,"    As  such  the 

grace  of  God  offers  new  life,  power,  and  faith  so  that 

man,  while  always  a  creature  of  God,  might  be  thereby 

enabled  to  work  out  solutions  to  his  perplexing  personal 

and  social  problems  in  history.     In  William's  words  again: 

If  belief  in  the  creative  and  the  redemp- 
tive God  makes  sense  at  all,  it  must  enable 


1»  Macgregor,  ROI,  44, 

2.  Ibid.,  43. 

3.  Ibid.,  45. 

4.  Williams,  GGMH,  60. 

5.  Ibid.  Italics  mine. 
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us  to  see  more  deeply  and  clearly  into 
the  whole  of  experience,  and  to  be  able 
to  find  our  proper  place  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  men  and  society.^ 

W.  E.  Hocking  would  seem  to  agree  with  this 

total  emphasis  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 

ordering  and  shaping  human  affairs  after  the  ideal 

pattern.     In  his  words: 

Our  confidence  with  regard  to  history 
must  he  built  in  history  as  well  as  in 
universal  thought,— in  both  of  these, 
welded  together.    Unless  we  can  discern 
at  its  silent  work  in  human  affairs  this 
Power,  self-consciously  eternal,  actively 
communicating  its  own  scope  to  the  feeble 
deeds,  the  painful  acquirements,  the  values, 
the  loves  and  hopes  of  man,  we  have  no  right 
to  such  faith  as  we  habitually  assume.  And 
without  such  faith  there  is  for  us  no  valid 
morality  or  religion*2 


5.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 
In  this  chapter  we  have  tried  to  show  that 
Niebuhr's  denial  of  God's  spirit  as  functional  (operative) 
in  man  and  the  historical  processes  is  an  indication  of 
ethical  relativism  in  his  thought. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  God  does  have  a  "dynamic" 
relationship  to  the  natural  order  and  to  man.  Through 
divine  intervention  and  Judgment  the  imperfection  of 
man1  s  works  Is  referred  to  a  realm  of  completion  and  consum- 


1»  Williams,  Ibid.,  60. 
2.  Hocking,  MGHE,  524. 
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mation  where  resources  outside  of  man  and  outside  of 
history  are  able  to  accomplish  that  which  sinful  man 
is  unable  to  comprehend  or  realize©     Insofar  as  God 
is  "operative"  in  history,  he  acts  in  judgment  on  all 
human  pretensions  at  "progress"  or  "perfection"  In 
time* 

We  have  argued  that  this  construction  involves 
the  relativistic  emphasis  that  God  functions  as  a 
purely  negative  and  passive  force  in  the  universe, 
and  that  man  is  thus  condemned  to  construct  a  morality 
devoid  of  ideal  signifi cance--a  morality  based  upon 
pragmatic  considerations  unrelated  to  the  work  of 
redemption  and  hence  unguided  and  uninspired  by  divine 
love  (agape ) . 

Logically,  if  God's  spirit  does  not  bear  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  may  achieve  sonship  and  collective 
realization  of  His  purposeful  love  and  righteousness  in 
any  concrete  sense,  then  our  moral  strivings  become  not 
only  relative  and  contingent  in  the  negative  meaning  of 
these  terms,  but  moral  ideals  also  become  irrelevant  to 
man.    Since  Niebuhr's  thought,  both  implicitly  and 
explicitly,  leads  to  this  conclusion,  as  we  have  tried 
to  Indicate,  then  we  have  further  evidence  of  the  ethical 
relativism  that  pervades  his  moral  theory • 


CHAPTER  VI 

EVIDENCE  OF  ETHICAL  RELATIVISM 
IN  NIEBUHR »S  CONCEPT  OF  COMMUNITY 

1.  Niebuhr fs  Sociological  Theory  of  Community 

It  Is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  Niebuhr  under- 
stands by  the  term  "community. M    Nowhere  does  he  attempt 
a  descriptive  or  normative  definition  of  community,  such 
as  Maclver  and  Morgan  have  achieved,  for  example Nor 
does  he  appeal  to  any  of  the  authoritative  studies  of 
community  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  Instructive  to  note 
that  in  nearly  every  specific  instance  when  Niebuhr  does 
enter  Into  an  extended  treatment  of  community,  he  begins 
with  a  description  of  the  primordial  communities  and  then 
goes  from  there  into  an  immediate  critique  of  the  limita- 
tions and  dangers  of  every  human  aggregate.    This  procedure 
is  usually  followed  by  a  restatement  of  the  religious  pre- 
suppositions necessary  to  a  proper  transcendence  of  the 
moral  ambiguities  of  all  individual  and  groups  expressions 
of  the  ideal  values  of  love,  truth,  and  goodness. 


1»  See  Maclver,  CSI;  and  Morgan,  SC. 
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For  example ,  in  Human  Destinyj  The  Children  of 
Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness!  and  Faith  and  History » 
one  is  informed  that  the  "basic  factor  in  any  social 
organization  must  be  its  natural  and  instinctive  cohesive 
forces.     This  is  true  even  when  there  are  elements  of 
tyranny  in  the  social  organization  of  every  primitive 
community.-'-    What  is  implied  here  is  that  the  basic 
patterns  of  community  life  are  not  appreciably  altered 
by  either  rational  schemes  or  the  creative  power  of 
religious  and  moral  ideals • 

It  is  upon  the  "natural  vitality"  at  the  base  of 

group  life  that  Niebuhr  builds  his  theory  of  community. 

This  total  impression  is  not  negated  even  by  Niebuhr's 

emphatic  disavowal  of  such  intentions  in  The  Children  of 

Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness.     In  his  words: 

It  is  no  more  possible  for  a  mature  and 
highly  elaborated  community  to  return  to 
the  unity  of  its  tribal  simplicity  than 
for  a  mature  man  to  escape  the  perils  of 
maturity  by  a  return  to  childhood.  The 
fact  that  primitivism  results  in  perversity 
and  that  coerced  unity  produces  sadistic 
cruelties  tin  place  of  the  uncoerced 
unities  of  genuinely  primitive  life)  is  a 
tremendously  valuable  lesson  for  our 
civilization^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  79. 

2.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  123f. 
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In  this  work  (CLCD)  Niebuhr  is  concerned  lest 

all  rationalistic  and  idealistic  attempts  to  establish 

harmony  between  groups  and  nations  will  be  in  danger  of 

destroying  "the  richness  and  variety  of  life."-*- 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  democratic 
civilization  is  how  to  integrate  the  life  of 
its  various  subordinate,  etfc'hrtic,  religious 
and  economic  groups  in  the  community  in  such 
a  way  that  the  richness  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  community  will  be  enhanced  and  not 
destroyed  by  them.2 

In  another  place  he  is  fearful  that  a  growing  rationality 

"might  destroy  the  virtue  of  nature"  and  "disrupt  natural 

harmony, "^ 

It  is  further  argued  that  "the  children  of  light" 
(the  optimists  regarding  human  nature  and  universal  moral 
values)  are  not  equipped  for  the  task  of  integrating  com- 
munity life  because  they  "expect  modern  society  to  achieve 
an  essential  uniformity  through  the  common  convictions  of 
'men  of  good-will*  who  have  been  enlightened  by  modern 
liberal  education,"  and  they  do  not  understand  "the  perennial 
power  of  particularity  in  human  culture ."^ 

In  Human  Destiny  the  sociologists  are  scored  for 
trying  to  make  ultimate  moral  or  religious  ideals  immanent 
and  concrete  in  history  in  their  attempts  to  perfect  society,  and 
for  trying  to  "bid  the  individual  fulfil  his  life  in  community."5 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  124. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  93. 

4.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  131. 

5«  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  309. 
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What  is  the  danger  when  the  sociologists  attempt  this 
impossible  feat?    What  they  do  not  understand  is,  we 
are  informed,  that  only- 
nature,  history,  and  traditions  create 
communities. • .and  Q;heyJ  establish  loy- 
alties and  sentiments  which  are  bound  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  more  rational  and 
inclusive  communities  and  loyalties  which 
human  reason  can  project.    Since  these  nar- 
rower loyalties  result  in  conflict  and 
anarchy,  they  must  be  constantly  subjected 
to  criticism.    Without  this  criticism  the 
harmless  divisions  and  disharmonies  of 
nature  are  heightened  into  unsufferable 
proportions  by  human  sin.     But  they  cannot 
be  eliminated;  and  the  effort  to  do  so 
merely  results  in  desparate  and  demonic 
affirmations  of  the  imperiled  values 
inherent  in  them0^ 

If  further  proof  is  desired  to  support  our  asser- 
tion that  Niebuhr  tends  to  lend  more  support  to  primitive 
and  undisciplined  forms  of  community  than  to  modern  nor- 
mative and  progressive  types,  we  may  consider  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  (1)  his  distrust  of  the  role  of  reason 
in  integrating  group  life  on  higher  and  higher  levels;  (2) 
his  theory  that,  since  we  have  lost  the  natural  cohesion 
of  the  primitive  communities,  coercion  must  be  the  central 
integrating  factor  in  modern  communal  relationships;  (3) 
his  fatalism  and  pragmatism  in  regard  to  planning  and  ideal 
programs  aimed  at  community  development;  and  (4)  his  refusal 
to  even  discuss  recent  normative  studies  of  community. 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  153. 
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We  shall  return  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  prop- 
ositions^af ter  we  have  further  investigated  Niebuhr's 
concept  of  community. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scientific 
treatment  of  community  in  Niebuhr!s  works  is  The  Chil- 
dren of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness.    Here  we 
are  told  that  the  indeterminate  character  of  human  vital- 
ities makes  necessary  a  consideration  of  three  dimensions 
of  the  problem  of  community.    These  are: 

(1)  The  individual  is  related  to  the  community 

(in  its  various  levels  and  extensions)  in  such  a  way  that 

the  highest  reaches  of  his  individuality  are  dependent 

upon  the  social  substance  out  of  which  they  arise  and  they 

must  find  their  end  and  fulfillment  in  the  community.2 

Thus  no  simple  limit  can  be  placed  upon  ,fthe  degree  of 

intimacy  to  the  community,  and  the  breadth  and  extend  of 

„  3 

community  which  the  individual  requires  for  his  life. 

(2)  Both  individual  and  collective  centers  of 
human  vitality  may  be  endlessly  elaborated.    Any  premature 
definition  of  what  the  limits  of  these  elaborations  ought 
to  be  "inevitably  destroys  and  suppresses  legitimate  forms 
of  life  and  culture."4    But  this  capacity  for  human 


1.  Infra,  299ff . 

2.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  48. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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creativity  "also  involves  the  destructive  capacity 
of  human  vitality,"  and  the  tension  "between  the 
various  forms  may  threaten  or  destroy  the  harmony  and 
peace  of  the  community.  ""*" 

(3)  Individual  vitality  arises  in  indeterminate 
degree  over  all  social  and  communal  concretions  of  life* 
This  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  over  the  natural  process 
"makes  history  possible."      The  trandscendent  perspective 
of  the  individual  over  the  historical  process  makes 
history  perpetually  creative  and  capable  of  producing 
new  forms;  but  it  also  "means  that  the  individual  finally 
has  some  vantage  point  over  history  itself.        Thus  there 
are  questions  that  man  can  raise  which  neither  his  com- 
munity nor  the  course  of  history  can  answer.    This  element 
of  self -transcendence  is,  of  course,  the  "essential  human 
nature"  elaborated  upon  in  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man. 

Niebuhr  finds  that  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity are  related  to  each  other  on  many  different 
levels. 

The  highest  reaches  of  individual  con- 
sciousness and  awareness  are  rooted  in  social 
experience  and  find  their  ultimate  meaning  in 
relation  to  community,    '^he  individual  is  the 
product  of  the  whole  socio-hi3torlcal  process, 
though  he  may  reach  a  height  of  uniqueness 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  49. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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which  seems  to  transcend  his  social 
history  completely.! 

Further,  an  individual's  decisions  and  achievements 

"grow  into,  as  well  as  our  of,  the  community  and  find 

their  final  meaning  in  community," 

Niebuhr  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  foregoing  assertion  in  this  specific  connec- 
tion.    That  is,  to  say  that  individuals,  in  their  decisions 
and  actions,  find  their  "final  meaning"  in  community  would, 
logically,  destroy  any  and  all  theories  of  "transcendence." 
One  could  make  a  strong  case  for  the  self-transcendence  of 
group  solidarity  on  these  terms— 30  me  thing,  Niebuhr  will  not 
allow  in  his  total  theory  of  community,  as  we  shall  see* 

To  continue,  Niebuhr  insists  that  the  individual's 

dependence  upon  the  community 

for  the  foundation  upon  which  the  pinnacle 
of  his  uniqueness  3tands,  and  the  stuff  out 
of  which  particular  and  special  forms  of 
his  vitality  are  created,  is  matched  by  his 
need  of  the  community  as  the  partial  end, 
justification  and  fulfillment  of  his 
existence* * 

It  will  be  noted  that  here  the  community  is  viewed  as 
the  "partial  end"  of  man's  existence.     In  the  quotation 
cited  above  an  Individual's  "decisions"  and  "achievements" 
find  their  "final  meaning"  in  community.    Here  again  we  *r© 


U  Niebuhr,  CLOD,  50. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  55. 
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left  with  no  metaphysical  grounds  for  saying  that 
man's  personal  and  social  aspirations  and  strivings 
may  possess  ideal  import  or  eternal  significance. 

On  the  basis  of  Niebuhr' s  view  of  community 
that  we  have  outlined  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  he 
is  able  to  judge  all  modern  liberal  theories  of  com- 
munity as  holding  to  the  belief  in  communal  "self-suffi- 
ciency," and  are  thus  "one  form  of  the  primal  sin," 
This  is  because,  we  are  informed,  there  is  only  isola- 
tionism and  not  "true  self-transcendency"  involved  in 
this  conception.    For  the  true  self  involves  respon- 
sibility. 

By  the  responsibilities  which  men  have 
to  their  family  and  community  and  to  many 
common  enterprises,  they  are  drawn  out  of 
themselves  to  become  their  true  selves.^" 

How  Niebuhr  can  conceive  this  sublime  "losing 
of  self"  implied  in  the  above  statement  as  including 
only  "mutual  love"  (the  only  possible  actualized  form 
of  love  allowed  in  Human  Destiny)  and  not  a  very  real 
element  of  "sacrificial  love"  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Niebuhr  finds  that  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the 
intensity  or  extent  of  the  social  responsibilities  of 
particular  men.    Here  he  gives  his  reason  for  not  attemp- 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  55. 

2.  Ibid.,  56.     Italics  mine. 
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ting  a  precise  definition  of  the  nature  and  limits  of 
community* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  community  thus  far 
without  defining  its  boundaries.  Family 
and  nation  have  become  the  inner  and  outer 
confines  of  the  community  for  most  men; 
but  we  have  advisedly  left  the  limits  un- 
defined because  we  mu3t  presently  consider 
the  fact  that  no  bounds  can  be  finally 
placed  upon  man's  responsibility  to  his 
fellows  or  upon  his  need  of  their  help.-*- 

Thus  we  are  left  guessing  as  to  whether  Niebuhr 's  com- 
munity is  a  spirit  of  fellowship,  a  formal  association 
(both  might  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks),  or 
just  what  it  is. 

One  thing  is  made  clear  by  Niebuhr:  there  are 
definite  limits  to  which  growing  rationality  can  con- 
tribute to  the  extension  of  human  communities.     It  is 
conceded,  however,  that  reason  "is  provisionally  an 
organ  of  the  universal, tt  and  that  practical  reason  "has 
furnished  the  technical  and  political  instruments  which 

bind  larger  communities  together  in  one  unit  of  mutual 
«2 

dependence.™      Despite  these  positive  values  in  human 

reason,  however,  there  is 

no  evidence  that  reason  is  becoming  pro- 
gressively disembodied.     It  always  remains 
organically  related  to  a  particular  center 
of  vitality,  individual  and  collective; 
and  it  is  therefore  always  a  weapon  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  56. 

2.  Ibid.,  66. 
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defense  and  attack  for  this  vitality 
against  competing  vitalities,  as  well  as 
a  transcendent  force  which  arbitrates 
between  conflicting  vitalities.! 

After  all,  a  high  perspective  of  reason  "may  as  easily 

enlarge  the  realm  of  dominion  of  an  imperial  self  as 

mitigate  expansive  desires  in  the  interest  of  the  harmony 

It2 

of  the  whole."      Because  of  this  fact,  we  are  told,  there 

can  be  "no  community,  whether  national  or  international, 

that  can  maintain  its  order  if  it  cannot  finally  limit 

expansive  impulses  by  coercion. 

The  concept  of  coercive  power  is  so  basic  to 

Niebuhr fs  idea  of  community  that  we  must  reserve  this 

part  of  the  discussion  to  a  later  and  more  precise 
4 

delineation. 

Returning  to  Niebuhr's  view  of  reason  as  related 
to  community  development,  we  find  that  "because  reason  is 
something  more  than  a  weapon  of  self-interest  it  can  be 
an  instrument  of  justice."^    But  since  reason  "is  never 
dissociated  from  the  vitalities  of  life,  individual  and 
collective"  then  it  "cannot  be  a  pure  instrument  of 
justice."6    Here  Niebuhr  attacks  all  natural-law  theories 
that  attempt  to  derive  absolutely  valid  principles  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  67. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Infra,  299ff. 

5.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  72. 

6.  Ibid. 
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morals  and  politics  from  "reason  alone,"  for  when  they 

(the  natural-law  theorists)  make  such  a  claim  they  must 

"inevitably  introduce  contingent  practical  applications 

into  the  definition  of  these  principles." 

Moreover,  the  power  of  reason  is  so  impotent, 

particularly  in  the  political  arena,  that  one  is  counseled 

to  accept  as  axiomatic  that  moral  theory  and  political 

practice  are  set  in  radical  dist incti on--the  social  and 

political  field  being  always  involved  in  "relative  and 

contingent  factors."^    In  Niebuhr* s  words: 

In  terms  of  pure  moral  principle  one  may 
contend  that  the  ideal  possibility  of  com- 
munity is  that  every  vital  capacity  should 
find  its  limit  and  its  fulfillment  in  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.3 

But  in  terms  of  political  morality 

one  must  state  the  specific  limits  beyond 
which  the  individual  cannot  go  if  the 
minimal  harmony  of  the  community  is  to  be 
preserved,  and  beyond  which  the  community 
must  not  go  if  a  decent  minimal  individual 
freedom  is  to  be  protected. ^ 

On  the  strength  of  this  distinction  between 

moral  theory  and  political  practice,  Niebuhr  is  then  in 

a  position  to  define  what  he  calls  a  "descending  scale 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  72. 

2.  Ibid.,  73.    See  Ernst  Troeltsch's  article  on  "Contingency" 
in  Hastings,  ERE,  IV,  for  a  careful  statement  of  a  proper 
emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  this  concept.    Here  Troeltsch  sees 
contingency  as  a  factor  in  opposition  to  a  super-rationalism 
that  claims  all  comprehension  and  all-perfection,  and  allows 
no  vitality,  multiplicity,  and  freedom  in  God  or  man.  But 
this  is  not  irrational! sm,  and  we  are  not  here  upholding 
supe  r-r at  i  onal i  sm . 

3.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  73.  4.  Ibid. 
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of  relativity"  in  the  treatment  of  moral  and  political 
pri nciples. 

The  moral  principle  $  may  be  more  valid 
than  the  political  principles  itfiich  are 
derived  from  it.    The  political  principles 
may  have  greater  validity  than  the  specific 
applications  "by  which  they  are  made  relevant 
to  a  particular  situation.    And  the  specific 
applications  may  have  a  greater  validity 
than  the  impulses  and  ambitions  of  the 
social  hegemony  of  a  given  period  which 
applies  or  pretends  to  apply  them.^ 

No  matter  how  benevolent  (or  brutal)  the  bearers  of 

power  in  a  given  community  are,  they  will  always  claim 

"the  sanctity  of  the  pure  principle  for  their  power."** 

For  this  reason,  we  are  informed,  there  are  "perennial 

corruptions  of  interest  and  passion  which  are  introduced 

into  any  historical  definitions  of  even  the  most  ideal 

and  abstract  moral  principles." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Niebuhr  is  not  here  defending 

a  "hierarchy  of  values,"  for  there  is  no  philosophical 

defense  of  any  ideal  values  or  principles.    What  he  has 

constructed  is,  rather,  a  type  of  syllogism  to  establish 

the  relativity  and  lack  of  finality  of  all  moral  values 

when  applied  to  concrete  social  and  political  matters. 

Unfortunately  for  such  logical  (or  illogical)  means  of 

argumentation,  there  is  always  the  factor  of  the  validity 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  75. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  70. 
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of  the  premise,  and  also  the  factor  of  the  "undistrib- 
uted middle"  that  awaits  rational  and  empirical  demon- 
stration and  validation  that  Niebuhr  overlooks--an 
omission  that  would  in  itself  place  his  scale  of  the 
relativity  of  values  under  suspicion.    There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  personal  moral  ideals 
and  social  and  political  principles  are  not  so  artifi- 
cially categorized  and  arbitrarily  separated  as  Niebuhr 
assumes,  as  we  shall  see* 

To  continue  the  discussion  of  Niebuhr1 s  theory 
of  community,  we  find  that  "freedom"  is  made  necessary 
in  any  society  by  the  fact  that  "human  vitalities  have 
no  simply  definable  limits ."^  But  restraints  are 
necessary  within  communities  because  "all  man's  vital- 
ities (impulses  and  ambitions)  tend  to  defy  any  defined 
limits."2 

Since  the  community  may  as  easily  become 
inordinate  in  its  passion  for  order,  as 
may  the  various  forces  in  the  community  in 
their  passion  for  freedom,  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  a  proper  balance  between  both 
principles,  and  to  be  as  ready  to  champion 
the  individual  against  the  community  as  the 
community  against  the  individual 

Thus  freedom  and  order  must  be  kept  in  a  delicate  balance, 

and  the  moral  and  social  principles  that  attempt  to  set 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  77, 

2.  Ibid.,  78. 

3.  Ibid. 
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limits  upon  either  freedom  or  order  "must,  in  a  free 

ill 

society,  be  subject  to  constant  re-examination. 

The  foregoing  arguments  constitute  Niebuhr' s 

defense  of  the  qualified  sense  in  which  the  individual, 

in  his  view,  is  organically  related  to  the  community. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  Niebuhr  has  no 

appreciation  of  the  role  of  community  in  human  experience. 

He  knows,  for  example,  that  there  is  an  impulse  toward 

2 

community  in  all  human  beings  ;  that  man  is  created  for 
3 

community  ;  that  God  wills  community- -even  to  the  point 

of  desiring  America  to  join  the  allies  in  the  Second 
4 

World  War;  that  it  is  an  individual  as  well  as  a  social 
necessity  to  seek  community,  for  the  individual  "can 
realize  himself  only  in  intimate  and  organic  relation 
with  his  f ellowman'1  p  and  that  brotherhood  is  the  funda- 
mental requirement  of  man's  social  existence In 

brotherhood  alone  can  one  find  ground  for  the  ethical 

7 

realization  of  the  individual. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.    There  is 
no  "communitarian'1  approach  to  personality.  According 
to  Niebuhr,  man's  essential  freedom  enables  him  to  rise 
above  his  organic  relation  to  his  community  and  to  the 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  78. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  96. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1946). 2 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  244. 

6.  Ibid.  7.  Ibid.,  310. 
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total  historical  process  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  is 
not  ultimately  bound  or  conditioned  by  communal  life 
or  social  responsibilities.     But  this  principle  of  trans- 
cendence and  self -transcendence,  we  are  told,  can  be 
understood  only  in  a  profound  Biblical  faith  which  knows 

nof  a  universe  of  meaning  in  which  this  individual 

til 

freedom  has  support  and  significance* n      Niebuhr  argues 

that  this  insight  is  basic  to  the  establishment  of  any 

p 

community,  and  particularly  a  world  community.  For 
from  this  lofty  pinnacle  of  transcendence  and  self- 
transcendence  man  is  able  "to  aspire  to  a  purity  of 
life  which  makes  the  actual  community  a  constant  source 
of  frustration  as  well  as  fulfillment."3 

The  sensitive  individual,  Niebuhr  further  argues, 
has  purer  and  broader  ideals  of  brotherhood  than  any 
actual  community  can  realize.    For  this  reason  there  is 
"a  constant  tension  between  individual  conscience  and  the 
moral  ambiguities  of  community."      Thus  social  cohesion 
must  always  be  "partly  maintained  by  the  denial  of 

brotherhood."5  And  it  is  impossible  "to  eliminate  moral 

„  g 

ambiguities  from  historic  existence." 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  79. 

2.  Ibid.,  82. 

3.  Ibid.,  83. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Ibid. 
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There  is  positive  value,  Niebuhr  maintains, 
in  the  tension  between  the  individual  and  the  realities 
of  actual  community  life.    Only  thus  is  history  itself 
possible.     The  meaning  of  the  historical  process  is 
called  into  question  so  that  man  can  then  recognize  that 
"his  own  life  is  not  completely  fulfilled  by  his  organic 
relation  to  a  social  process ."^    But  this  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  the  Christian  faith  which  knows  of  "a 
universe  of  meaning  in  which  this  principle  of  self- 
transcendence  becomes  relevant  to  community  as  a  means 
of  bringing  new  richness  and  a  higher  possibility  of 
justice  into  its  various  expressions, "* 

But  Niebuhr  knows  that  there  is  grave  danger 

that  this  vital  principle  of  self -transcendence  might 

be  sacrificed  to  radical  expressions  of  community  life. 

In  his  words: 

The  height  Q>f  self-transcendence]  is 
destroyed  by  any  community  which  seeks 
prematurely  to  cut  off  this  pinnacle  of 
Individuality  in  the  interest  of  the 
community's  peace  and  order* 3 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
cannot  be  solved  "if  the  height  is  not  achieved  where 
the  sovereign  source  and  end  of  both  individual  and  com- 
munal existence  are  discerned,"  and  where  the  "limits 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  84, 

2.  Ibid.,  85, 

3.  Ibid. 
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are  set  against  the  idolatrous  self -wor ship  of  both 
individuals  and  communit ie  s  .w^- 

In  Faith  and  History  Niebuhr  enters  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  differences  and  similarities  that  exist 
between  individuals  and  collective  organisms*    He  insists 
that  there  is  a  profound  similarity  between  them,  for 
civilizations 

do  die;  and  it  may  be  that,  like  the 
individual,  they  destroy  themselves  when 
they  try  too  desperately  to  live  or  when 
they  seek  their  own  life  too  consistently*2 

As  if  aware  of  the  perils  of  the  "fallacy  of 
organic  analogies"  Niebuhr  enters  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  specific  relationships  between  individuals  and 
collective  organisms.     Eis  purpose  here  is  to  indicate 
how  "neither  the  classical  nor  the  modern  interpretations 
of  historic  reality  conform  to  ttie  observable  facts. n* 
Here  he  takes  for  granted  that  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  life  and  history  is  primarily  applied  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  rather  than  to  the  social  order--though 
he  admits  in  Faith  and  History  that  the  Christian  ideal 
may  "illuminate"  the  facts  of  mai^s  collective  existence. 

The  following  discussion  is  a  summary  of  the 
differences  and  similarities  between  individuals  and 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  85. 

2.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  216. 

3.  Ibid. 
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social  organisms  in  Faith  and  History; 

(1)  There  are  no  discrete  or  integral  collec- 
tive organisms,  corresponding  to  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual.   One  may  speak  of  cultures  and  civilizations  as 
"organisms"  only  inexactly,  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
whatever  unity,  cohesion  and  common  purpose  informs  the 
variegated  vitalities  of  a  nation,  empire,  or  civilization. 
It  is  possible  to  view  the  political  forms  of  collective 
life  as  having  a  higher  degree  of  inner  integrity  than 

the  cultural  forms .2 

(2)  There  are  no  simple  distinctions  between  life 

and  death  in  collective  organisms. ^    Nations  may  persist 

in  a  coma,  or  a  kind  of  living  death,  which  has  no  counter- 

4 

part  in  the  destiny  of  individuals » 

These  differences  between  the  individual  and  the 
collective  life  of  mankind  "make  it  impossible  to  reach 
a  precise  conclusion  about  the  fate  of  nations  and 
empires,"  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  concerning  "the 
destiny  of  individuals."5    This  state  of  affairs  makes 
generalizations  about  cultures  and  civilizations  a  very 
hazardous  procedure.^ 

But  there  are  obvious  similarities  between  individ- 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  216. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  217. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Ibid. 
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uals  and  social  groups— a  fact  made  significant  for 
Niebuhr  by  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  human  destiny; 
that  is,  the  prophets  were  concerned  primarily  with 
"nations"  rather  than  individuals.^" 

Incidentally,  if  this  is  to  be  conceived  as  the 
true  "essence"  of  prophetism,  what  then  becomes  of  the 
pronounced  individualism  and  "remnant"  emphasis  in 
Niebuhr' s  view  of  prophetic  Christianity?    To  deal  with 
"nations"  of  men  in  such  a  fashion  is  to  be  dealing  with 
a  social  entity  that  possesses  an  element  of  self-trans- 
cendence as  surely  as  individuals  can  claim. 

These  are  the  similarities  between  individuals 
and  groups  listed  by  Niebuhr: 

(1)  Collective  organisms  have  the  same  sense  of 

the  contingent  and  insecure  character  of  human  existence; 

and  they  seek  by  the  same  pride  and  lust  for  paver  to  hide 

o 

or  to  overcome  that  insecurity© 

(2)  Nations  and  empires  have  a  longer  life-span 
than  individuals,  but  they  are,  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
observed,  likewise  "delivered  unto  death. "^  Nations 
seek,  just  as  indi vi duals,  to  overcome  their  mortality  by 
their  own  power.     This  effort  "invariably  involves  them 


1»  Niebuhr,  FAH,  218. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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in  pretensions  of  divinity,  which  hastens  the  fate  which 

ttl 

they  seek  to  avoid," 

(3)  Collective  man  seeks,  like  the  individual 

(but  even  more  so ), to  claim  an  absolute  significance 

for  his  virtues  and  achievements,  a  final  validity  for 

his  social  structures  and  institutions,  and  a  degree  of 

2 

power  which  is  incompatible  with  human  finiteness.  Thus 
the  death  of  nations  and  empires  "is  more  obviously  self- 
inflicted  than  of  individuals."3    For  the  collective 
enterprises  of  men  "are  not  physical  organisms  and  are 
therefore  not  subject  to  natural  fate.tt4: 

(4)  Collective  enterprises  are  created  by  the 
ingenuity  of  human  freedom  and,  as  are  individuals, 
destroyed  by  corruptions  of  that  freedom.^ 

(5)  Nations  may  become  the  victims  of  historical 
caprice,  even  as  individuals  may  have  their  physical  fate 
sealed  by  a  caprice  of  nature. 

(6)  Nations,  like  individuals,  may  defeat  superior 
power  by  special  measures  of  spiritual  grace.    They  may 
also,  within  limits,  "achieve  a  spiritual  victory  in  the 
agony  of  physical  defeat." 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  218. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  definitions  Niebuhr  is 

able  to  conclude  that  "the  whole  history  of  man  is 

comparable  to  his  individual  life,"1    And  all  the  evils 

in  both  categories  (personal  and  collective)  arise  because 

of  the  pretensions  and  confusions  involved  in  the  abuse 

2 

of  human  freedom. 

That  the  foregoing  qualifications  of  the  use  of 
the  organic  analogy  do  not  constitute  convincing  proof 
that  the  fallacy  of  such  a  heuristic  device  has  been 
entirely  avoided  must  be  assertedo    If  we  knew  more 
about  what  is  meant  by  "human  freedom"  and  "collective 
freedom"  the  argument  might  be  more  credible.     But  as 
it  stands  the  discussion  involves  the  fatal  error  of  all 
organic  and  "social  mind"  theories— that  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  fundamental  principle  that  all  vital  moral 
decisions  arise  only  in  free,  responsible  minds. 

Thus  Niebuhr  loses  sight  of  moral  values  altogether. 
Only  thus  could  he  assert  that  moral  guilt  is  "common"  or 
""collective,"    Here  is  further  indication  of  ethical 
relativism  in  Niebuhr,  for  he  will  not  allow  that  all 
purposeful  moral  activity  must  have  reference  to  free 
minds.    We  will  return  to  this  point  in  Chapter  VII, 


1,  Niebuhr,  FAH,  233. 

2,  Ibid. 
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Niebuhr  merely  adds  to  the  confusion  of  thought  in  such 
discussions  by  his  all  too  frequent  personification  of 
abstractions  — such  as  saying  that  nations  and  groups 
"claim"  so  and  so,  or  that  collectives  actually  "think," 
Only  persons,  as  Allport  has  demonstrated,  can  think,  will, 
or  act,  though  they  may  lift  their  experiences  into  col- 
lective expressions  and  meaningful  types  of  interaction. 

We  have  observed^-that  Niebuhr  believes  that  no 
community,  whether  local,  national  or  international,  can 
exist  unless  it  first  maintains  order  and  unless  it  can 
limit  expansive  impulses  by  coercion.     This  concept  is  so 
fundamental  in  Niebuhr' s  idea  of  community  that  we  must 
pursue  it  at  some  length.     This  discussion  will  involve 
his  critique  of  world  community. 

The  crux  of  the  argument  for  the  coercive  power 

of  community  leaders  is  succintly  stated  in  She  Children 

of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness,  In  Niebuhr *s  words ; 

The  actual  situation  is  that  the  first 
task  of  a  community  is  to  subdue  chaos  and 
create  order;  but  the  second  task  is  equally 
important  and  must  be  implicated  in  the  first. 
That  task  is  to  prevent  the  power,  by  which 
initial  unity  is  achieved,   from  becoming 
tyrannical »2 


1,  Supra,  287. 

2,  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  178. 
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This  argument,  It  will  be  noted,  is  practically  identical 
with  the  first  stages  of  Erail  Brunner's  "four  stages 

of  political  justice"  in  Justice  and  the  Social  Order.1 
Niebuhr,  of  course,  does  not  hold  to  such  a  rigid  doctrine 
of  the  "orders  of  creation"  as  does  Brunner  In  attempting 
to  establish  the  validity  of  his  concept  of  the  just 
community. 

2 

We  have  earlier  noted  that  Niebuhr  appears  to  hold 

a  bias  toward  the  primitive  community  with  its  natural 

cohesive  forces.    The  following  statement  Is  Instructive 

in  this  connection: 

It  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that 
the  less  a  community  is  held  together  by 
cohesive  forces  in  the  texture  of  its  life  „ 
the  more  must  it  be  held  together  by  power 

From  this  insight  Niebuhr  is  led  to  the  admittedly  "dismal" 
conclusion  that  modern  communities,  lacking  in  these  inner 
cohesive  forces,  must  find  their  first  unity  through 
coercion  "to  a  larger  degree  than  is  compatible  with  the 
necessities  of  justice."^ 

If  we  add  to  this  construction  of  community  organ- 
ization another  basic  principle  In  Niebuhr's  social  theory- 
that  "rational  interests  have  no  Integrating,  community- 


1»  See  Brunner,  JSO,  196-202. 

2.  Supra,  281. 
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building  power"l-then  we  are  in  a  position  to  formulate 
the  following  rough  analogy  to  a  syllogism: 

(1)  All  communities,  ideally,  are  held 
together  by  their  natural  cohesive 
f  orceso 

(2)  All  rational  schemes  to  hold  together 
and  extend  community  have  and  must 
finally  fail  because  of  the  corruption 
of  human  sin  brought  on  by  the 
inevitable  abuse  of  human  freedom. 

(3)  Therefore,  communities  are  finally 
irrational  entities,  and  coercive 
power  has  become  a  practical  and 
imperative  necessity  if  either  indi- 
viduals or  aggregates  are  to  survive 
and  extend  their  meanings* 

The  fallacy  in  this  method  of  argumentation  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  laws  of  logic  and  by  the  facts  of 
human  experience. 

According  to  the  laws  of  logic,  the  conclusion 
in  any  type  of  syllogism  is  negative  and  invalid  when 
the  major  and  minor  premises  are  negative  (as  they  are 
in  the  foregoing  example  in  the  face  of  positive  alter- 
natives to  the  contray).    Further,  the  evidence  to  support 
the  middle  term  is  so  tenuous  that  a  universal  distribution 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
conclusion  that  "communities  are  finally  irrational 
entities"  may  thus  be  shown  to  be  untenable.    We  shall 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1946). 2 
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present  positive  evidence  to  illustrate  this  fallacy 

1 

in  Niebuhr* s  thought--a  fallacy  pointing  to  ethical 

relativism  in  his  concept  of  community-~af  ter  we  have 

further  investigated  his  idea  of  coercive  power* 

In  Human  Destiny  Niebuhr  contends  that  the 

perennial  importance  of  power  in  social  organization 

is  "based  upon  two  characteristics  of  human  nature* 

The  one  is  tiie  unity  of  vitality  and 
reason,  of  body  and  soul*     The  other  is 
the  force  of  human  sin,  the  persistent 
tendency  to  regard  ourselves  as  more 
important  than  any  one  else  and  to  view 
a  common  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  interest*5* 

The  second  characteristic  is  so  stubborn  that  "mere 

moral  or  rational  suasion  does  not  suffice  to  restrain 

one  person  from  taking  advantage  of  another*" 

Because  of  the  stubbornness  of  human  sin  in 

every  conflict  of  interest  "the  possibility  of  marshalling 

every  possible  resource  on  either  side  is  implied*,|4i 

Most  human  conflicts  are  composed,  or 
subdued,  by  a  superior  authority  and  power, 
without  an  overt  appeal  to  force  or  without 
the  actual  use  of  force,  either  violent  or 
non-violent.     But  the  calculation  of 
available  resource  on  each  side  is  aa 
determinative  in  settling  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  as  more  purely  rational  or 
moral  considerations** 


1.  Infra,  329ff . 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  259* 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 
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Conflict  between  groups  Is,  of  course,  axiomatic  in 

Niebuhr'a  social  theory. 

The  antagonisms  of  group  conflicts  can- 
not be  abolished  in  this  mundane  existence, 
so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  resist  the 
strong  in  order  to  achieve  justice.^- 

Niebuhr  admits  that  it  is  perilous  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  unbridled  power  in  community  organ- 
ization.    In  his  words: 

Each  principle  of  communal  organ  izat  loa- 
the organization  of  power  and  the  balance 
of  power—contain  (sic)  possibilities  of 
contradicting  the  law  of  brotherhood.  The 
organizing  principle  and  power  may  easily 
degenerate  into  tyranny.     It  may  create  a 
coerced  unity  of  society  in  which  the  free- 
dom and  vitality  of  all  individual  members 
are  impaired.     Such  a  tyrannical  unifica- 
tion of  life  is  a  travesty  of  brotherhood." 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  "is 

«3 

always  pregnant  with  the  possibility  of  anarchy."  Thus 

the  twin  evils  of  tyranny  and  anarchy  "present  the  Scylla 

and  Charybdis  between  which  the  frail  bark  of  social 

it  4 

justice  must  sail. 

Niebuhr  understands  two  aspects  of  social  power 
which  determine  the  quality  of  order  and  harmony  on  any 
level  of  community.    These  are:  (1)  the  coercive  and 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. ( 1934 ). 1 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  258. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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organizing  power  of  the  leading  minority;  and  (2)  the 

balance  of  vitalities  and  forces  in  any  given  social 

situation,-^-    There  is  no  possible  moral  or  social 

advance,  we  are  informed,  that  "can  redeem  society  from 

o 

its  dependence  upon  these  two  principles.  However, 

there  can  be  an  indeterminate  refinement  of  these  two 

principles  so  that  a  closer  approximation  to  the  law  of 

brotherhood  is  possible* 

Insofar  as  increasing  freedom  leads  to 
harmonies  of  life  with  life  within  com- 
munities and  between  communities,  in  which 
the  restraints  and  cohesions  of  nature  are 
less  determinative  for  the  harmony  than  the 
initiative  of  men,  a  positive  meaning  must 
be  assigned  to  growth  in  history.     There  is, 
certainly,  positive  significance  in  the  fact 
that  modern  man  must  establish  community  in 
global  terms  or  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
community  destroyed  even  on  the  level  of  the 
local  village* ••The  expansion  of  the  peren- 
nial task  of  achieving  a  tolerable  harmony 
of  life  with  life .represent s  the  residual 
truth  in  modern  progressive  interpretations 
of  history. 3 

Here  again,  the  total  argument  rests  upon  the  meaning 
to  be  placed  upon  the  crucial  word  "freedom."  In 
Chapter  VII  we  shall  explore  the  pos  sibility  that 
Niebuhr1 s  view  of  human  freedom  constitutes  an  impasse 
wherein  any  constructive  activity  in  either  personal  or 
social  life  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  if  not 


1*  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  257. 

2.  Ibid.,  258. 

3.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  232. 
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impossible  » 

Niebuhr  insists  that  the  realistic  balance-of- 

power  principle  is  essential  to  community  organization. 

This  is  especially  so  on  the  international  level.  He 

holds  this  view  even  when  he  admits  that  it  is  morally 

inferior  to  the  community  of  love  that  was  axiomatic  in 

Jesus'  thought.     In  his  words: 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  every 
structure  of  justice,  as  embodied  in  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions,  (a)  contains 
elements  of  injustice  which  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  the  law  of  love;  (b)  that  it 
contains  higher  possibilities  of  justice 
which  must  be  realized  in  terms  of  institu- 
tions and  structures;  and  (c)  that  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  grace  of  individual 
and  personal  generosity  and  mercy.l 

In  this  same  connection,  it  is  asserted  that  "love  must 

be  regarded  as  the  final  flower  and  fruit  of  justice.  ^ 

And  whenever  it  is  substituted  for  practical  justice  "it 

degenerates  into  sentimentality  and  may  become  the  accom- 

plice  of  tyranny.™      For  this  reason,  Niebuhr  contends, 

we  must  establish  a  balance-of-power  principle  to  control 

both  anarchy  and  tyranny  "even  at  the  risk  of  war."^ 

In  other  words,  as  Bevan  summarizes  this  concept, 

social  justice  can  only  be  gained  "when  men  are  held  in 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1941). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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a  continual  state  of  fear  and  trembling."  Righteous 

justice,  or  the  justitia  of  St.  Augustine,  is  lost 

sight  of  when  this  done.    Here  is  further  evidence  of 

ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr 's  concept  of  community. 

For  justice,  as  is  true  of  all  meaningful  ideal 

concepts,  must  be  a  constructive,  community-building 

principle— not  just  a  regulative  one.    Enforced  justice, 

2 

as  Bevan  rightly  knows,  is  not  true  justice.  Instead 
of  postulating  love  as  the  ''final  flower  and  fruit"  of 
justice3,    it  would  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  Christian 
revelation  of  love  as  the  law  of  life— and  more  reasonable 
in  the  light  of  normative  studies  of  social  justice--to 
say  that  justice  is  the  final  flower  and  fruit  of  love. 
How  Niebuhr  can  conceive  love  as  the  law  of  life  and  then 
conclude  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  establish  justice 
except  by  coercive  force  is  admittedly  a  paradox  beyond 
rational  understanding.     If  love  is  not  constructive  and 
operative  in  life  as  we  know  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  be  effective  or  operative  in  any  life-~at  least  we 
have  no  logical  ground  to  so  suppose  on  Niebuhr' s  terms. 
In  our  view,  it  is  a  mark  of  ethical  relativism  to  ignore 
this  possibility  of  the  work  of  redemptive  love  in  human 
exp  erience • 


1.  Bevan,  Art. (1945). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  See  Niebuhr,  Art. (1941 J.1 
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Niebuhr  rightly  knows  that  the  problem  of  com- 
munity growth  and  world  brotherhood  is  far  more  involved 
than  is  commonly  supposed.      In  Radical  Religion  he  notes 
the  different  levels  of  complication  one  faces  when  he 
approaches  this  perennial,  and  imperative,  problem.  In 
his  words: 

Some  problems  of  human  life  can  be  s  olved 
only  by  the  creation  of  an  adequate  mechanism 
of  brotherhood.    Other  problems  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  generation  of  a  spirit  of  love 
which  transcends  the  possibilities  and  limits 
of  every  social  program.    And  there  are  also 
problems  which  can  not  be  solved  by  either 
social  mechanismsor  the  spirit  of  love*  They 
are  the  evils  in  human  life  which  csn  not  be 
overcome  at  all  except  as  it  is  recognized 
that  they  cannot  be  conquered  and  must  be 
borne 

If  we  are  to  accept  as  authoritative  a  statement 

made  in  Christianity  and  Crisis  in  1949,  then  one  of  the 

evils  that  "cannot  be  overcome"  is  world  anarchy.  Here 

he  could  say  that 

the  spiritual  problem  of  UNESCO  is  in  short 
the  spiritual  problem  of  modern  man,  who  must 
find  a  way  of  engaging  in  impossible  tasks 
and  not  be  discouraged  when  he  fails  to  com- 
plete any  of  them . , .Here  is  an  organization 
which  seeks  the  impossible :  a  world  community* 

Further,  regarding  world  community  Niebuhr  finds  fault 

with  the  Christian  Churches  for  their  simple  moralistic 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art .(1946) ^ 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1949) .2  Italics  mine. 
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and  sentimental  sermons  and  programs  designed  to  bring 

"world  community. H     In  an  article  entitled  "When  Will 

the  Christians  Stop  Fooling  Themselves?"  he  argues: 

The  church  will  do  more  for  the  cause 
of  reconciliation  if,  instead  of  producing 
moral  idealists  who  think  that  they  can 
establish  world  justice,  it  would  create 
religious  and  Christian  realists  who  know 
that  justice  will  require  that  some  men 
shall  contend  against  them.-*- 

Here  the  dilemma  in  Niebuhr Ts  social  theory 
arises.     On  the  one  hand  he  asserts  that  isolationism 
is  a  sin,  because  God  wills  community.^    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alleged  to  be  a  sin  to  strive  too  hopefully 
or  energetically  for  world  community,  for  man  is  finite 
and  any  ultimate  solution  agreed  upon  smacks  of  illusion 
and  idolatry.5 

With  both  isolationism  and  world  brotherhood 
condemned  as  contrary  to  God's  will,  the  only  solution 
left  for  man,  it  would  seem,  is  to  accept  his  "impossible 
possibility"  in  deep  humility,  and  to  try  to  make  the 
best  of  his  uneasy  plight  by  controlling  individual  and 
collective  egoism,  in  so  far  as  this  in  possible,  by  a 
wise  use  of  force* 

This  state  of  affairs  does  not  seem  to  be  a 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art •( 1954 )  .\ 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1948). 3 

3.  See  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  145. 
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sufficiently  clear  directive  for  any  definite  or  imper- 
ative action  on  the  part  of  man,  either  in  the  extension 
of  brotherhood  or  the  creation  of  world  government.  For 
if  man  can  never  he  quite  sure  if  his  prayers,  plans,  and 
actions  designed  to  move  in  the  direction  of  international 
order  and  universal  brotherhood  will  or  will  not  approx- 
imate the  purposes  of  God  or  merit  His  approval,  then  it 
is  clear  that  an  impasse  has  been  reached— for  the  Christian 
at  least,  if  not  for  all  men  of  goodwill.     On  these  terms 
man  could  not  logically  be  expected  to  act  with  the  strength 
of  will  or  the  decisiveness  that  are  essential  ingredients 
in  any  revolutionary  situation  (of  which  the  need  for  world 
community  is  a  conspicuous  example). 

This  weakening  of  the  moral  springs  of  choice  and 
action  in  community-building  is  another  illustration  of 
the  ethical  relativism  inherent  in  Niebuhr's  social  thought. 
On  Niebuhr's  premise  man  could  never  plan  for  constructive 
activity  in  the  area  of  world  order  with  any  confidence 
or  assurance,  but  only  in  fear  and  trembling  before  the  bar 
of  divine  judgment.     This  is,  of  course,  a  denial  that  a 
system  of  universally  valid  moral  principles  can  be  con- 
structed as  a  concrete  guide  to  man  in  his  attempts  at 
extending  the  imperative  command,  both  implicit  and  ex- 
plicit in  the  Gospels,  to  further  human  brotherhood  on 
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ever  higher  and  higher  levels.  Measured  "by  our  norma- 
tive definition  of  ethical  relativism}  this  is  further 

2 

evidence  to  support  the  thesis  of  this  dissertation. 

One  venders  if  the  sense  of  fear  and  anxiety, 
so  central  in  the  thought  of  Biblical  theologians  since 
the  time  of  Kierkegaard,  is  not  so  much  something  native 
to  man  as  something  cultivated  in  him  by  this  and  similar 
types  of  tortuous  thinking.    Surely  the  Gospel  has  some- 
thing to  offer  mankirA  besides  constant  tension  and 
dread  between  God  and  man,  man  and  man,  class  and  class, 
ard  nation  and  nation.    Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
of  course,  this  state  of  affairs  would  lift  this  dread, 
fear,  and  anxiety  all  the  way  up  the  hierarchy  of  values 
and  meanings  into  the  character  of  God  Himself*    This,  it 
must  be  asserted,  would  be  the  final  counsel  of  despair. 
As  yet,  we  have  found  no  safeguards  in  Niebuhr's  thought 
against  this  skeptical  and  pessimistic  conclusion  regarding 
the  divine-human  encounter. 

Let  us  see  further  into  Niebuhr's  concept  of  com- 
munity.    In  an  article  entitled  "One  World  or  None"  Niebuhr 
has  this  to  say  on  the  complexities  of  international  organ- 
ization: 


1.  Supra,  36. 

2.  See  supra,  253,  for  a  full  statement  of  our  thesis. 
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The  problem  of  world  community  is  more 
complex  than  those  believe  who  would  solve 
it  by  constitutional  logic.     Coming  in  terms 
with  friend  or  foe  is  not  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  mind.     It  is  an  encounter  of  life 
with  life  and  personality  with  personality. 
It  may  require  that  we  resist  the  foe,  in 
so  far  as  we  find  his  fanaticisms  dangerous 

Just  who  or  by  what  moral  standard  we  are  to  judge  the 

"foe  to  be  dangerous"  is  not  revealed. 

If  the  mind  can  be  decisive  enough  to  "resist 
the  foe"  (for  such  calculated  action,  in  modern  times, 
is  a  work  of  the  mind)  in  defense  of  an  alleged  system 
of  cultural  values,  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  sufficiently 
equipped  to  defend  a  system  of  values  that  might  well  have 
made  such  a  costly  resistance  unnecessary. 

Hughley  has  shown,  in  tiiis  connection,  that  during 
the  Second  World  War  Niebuhr  was  able  to  judge  Nazism  as 
"fanatically  dangerous"  because  it  threatened  the  existence 
of  Western  democratic  "Christian"  civilization.2  But 
since  the  World  War  Niebuhr  has  been  talking  more  of  a 
"true"  Christianity  that  he  himself  expands,  and  is  busy 
denying  that  "even  the  most  democratic  structure  of  justice 
can  be  'Christian'."3 

The  confusion  of  thought  here  is  obvious,  but  it 
can  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  Niebuhr  holds 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art.  (1948).' 

2.  Hughley,  TPSI,  110, 

3.  Ibid, 
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that  man  should  not  place  the  sanctions  of  God  upon  his 
formulations  of  justice  or  community.    All  such  formu- 
lations, it  is  alleged,  constitute  "false  absolutes." 
It  cannot  he  denied  that  Niebuhr  has  here  voiced  an 
essential  truth  that  all  social  engineers  must  take 
into  account.     But  again  our  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
valid  points  in  Niebuhr fs  argument  with  over- optimistic 
world  "dreamers"  ;  it  is,  rather,  with  his  emphasis .  It 
is  too  strong  to  say  that  all  plans  at  world  community 
will  be  "false  absolutes."    Such  an  affirmation  will  not 
stand  up  under  critical  investigation,  as  we  shall  see»^" 

In  The  Children  of  Lj^ht  and  the  Children  of 
Darkness  Niebuhr  insists  that  we  are  under  special 
urgency  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  world  community 
because  of  the  convergence  of  two  forces  of  universality, 
one  very  old  and  one  very  new.     Both  of  these  forces,  it 
is  asserted,  challenge  nationalistic  particularism.  They 
are:  (l)  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  transcending  the 
geographic  and  other  limits  of  historic  communities;  and 
(2)  the  global  interdependence  of  nations,  achieved  by  a 
technical  civilization.^ 

The  first,  or  older  form,  is  the  fruit  of  "high 


1.  Infra,  3  18ff . 

2.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  154. 
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religions  and  philosophies  which  supplanted  tribal  and 

imperial  religions  some  two  to  three  thousand  years 

ago."3"    For  this  older  form  "there  seemed  no  final  limit 

to  the  size  which  communities  might  achieve,  except  the 

one  limit  that  they  could  not  embody  the  entire  community 
2 

of  mankind.        The  prophets  and  the  Stoics  figure  largely 
in  this  connection.    There  may  have  been  sufficient  freedom 
to  envisage  a  universal  community  for  this  older  form,  we 
are  informed,  though  "not  sufficient  freedom  to  create 
community. "^ 

The  second,  or  newer  force  (the  global  inter- 
dependence of  nations),  is  the  technical  civilization 
developed  during  the  past  century. 

This  new  technical  interdependence  created 
a  potential  world  community  because  it 
established  complex  interrelations  which 
could  be  ordered  only  by  a  wider  community 
than  now  exist s.^ 

The  new  situation  is  that  "the  political  institutions  of 

national  particularity  were  no  longer  challenged  merely 

from  above  but  also  from  be  low. "^ 

Further,  the  convergence  of  these  two  forces  of 

universality,  one  moral  and  the  other  technical,  has 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  154. 

2.  Ibid.,  158. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  159. 
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created  such  a  powerful  impetus,  Niebuhr  finds,  toward 
the  establishment  of  world  community,  that  "the  children 

nl 

of  light  regard  it  as  a  practically  inevitable  achievement* n 

The  trouble  is,  we  are  told,  that  "they  have  underestimated 

the  power  of  particular  forces  in  history. "^ 

It  is  significant  that  a  potential  world 
community  announces  itself  to  history  by 
the  extension  of  conflict  between  nations 
to  global  proportions.     Two  World  Wars  in 
one  generation  prove  that  the  logic  of 
history  has  less  power  over  the  recalcitrance 
of  human  wills  than  the  children  of  light 
assume.^ 

And  since  all  schemes  of  world  unity  are  finally  corrupted 

by  egoistic  ends,  then 

long  before  a  genuine  community  can  be 
established  mankind  must  go  through  a 
period  in  which  corrupt  forms  of  universa- 
lism  must  be  defeated. 4 

Any  attempt  to  form  a  world  constitutional  conven- 
tion that  could  call  upon  the  nations  to  subordinate  their 
interests  to  this  new  sovereignty,  we  are  further  informed, 
is  to  become  involved  in  the  error  of  a  voluntarism  "which 
attributes  too  much  power  to  the  human  will,  particularly 
to  the  collective  will  of  men/      All  voluntaristic  theories 
"fail  to  understand  the  pertinence  of  the  Pauline  confession: 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  159. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  160. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  170. 
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'For  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that 

which  is  good  I  find  not*. 1,1 

Significantly  enough  in  this  connection,  Hughley 

has  noted  that  Niebuhr  does  not  try  as  hard  as  he  might 

to  "perform  that  which  is  good,"    For  on  every  practical 

social  problem  he  becomes  "rather  vague,  attenuated,  and 

non-commital." 

The  fact  is,  this  intellectual  rebel 
centers  his  scholarship  almost  entirely 
upon  ultimate  theological,  ethical,  and 
philosophical  principles.     In  his  major 
writings  since  1934  there  is  virtually  no 
speculation  on  questions  like  the  practical 
functions  of  governments,  the  relation  of 
government  to  economic  life,  the  role  of 
parties,  various  types  of  planning,  the 
problem  of  political  leadership,  the  status 
and  function  of  organized  labor,  prospects 
for  economic  change,  and  strategy  in 
achieving  a  socialist  system.. »It  would 
appear  that  he  is  somewhat  like  the  Roman 
historian  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  ills 
of  the  present  nor  any  remedi es  f or  them*' 

With  Hughley,  we  question  the  practical  value  of  a  scholar- 
ship that  posits  religious  and  moral  values  with  little  or 
no  attempt  at  formulating  valid  methodologies  for  implemen- 
ting those  values  in  the  context  of  human  experience. 

In  the  closing  pages  of  The  Children  of  Lj^ht  and 
and  the  Children  of  Darkness  Niebuhr  offers  what  he  calls 


1»  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  170. 

2.  Hughley,  Tpsi,  128. 

3.  Ibid. 
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"a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  world  community." 

A  more  accurate  term,  it  would  seem,  is  "a  pragmatic 

approach  to  world  community,"  for  his  argument  is  based 

entirely  upon  the  weighing  of  practical  consequences  in 

different  courses  of  action*     In  his  words: 

The  realistic  school  of  international 
thought  believes  that  world  politics  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  balance-of-power 
principle.     The  balance-of-power  theory  of 
world  politics,  seeing  no  possibility  of  a 
genuine  unity  of  nations,  seeks  to  construct 
the  most  adequate  possible  mechanism  for 
equilibrating  power  on  a  world  scale* ^ 

This  balance  of  power  principle  is  to  be  "a  kind  of 
managed  anarchy* "^    It  has  its  defects,  Niebuhr  admits, 
but  without  it,  he  insists,  "strong  disproportions  of 
power  develop"  and  "wherever  power  is  inordinate,  in- 
justice results."3    And  some  type  of  government  (though 
he  will  not  say  which  kind)  is  necessary  to  keep  "potential 
anarchy  from  becoming  actual  anarchy  in  the  long  run." 

While  Niebuhr  knows  that  there  must  be  a  stable 
accord  between  the  great  powers-- America,  Russia,  and 
Britain— yet  he  knows  that  this  will  by  no  means  insure 
the  peace*    Why  is  this  so? 

There  is  sufficient  mistrust  between  the 
great  nations,  even  while  they  are  still 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  174* 

2.  Ibid* 
3*,  Ibid* 
4*  Ibid. 
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locked  in  the  intimate  embrace  of  a  great 
common  effort,  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  a  mere  equilibrium  between  them  will 
not  suffice  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Niebuhr  closes  his  discussion  of  community  by 

observing  that  "the  field  of  politics  is  not  helpfully 

tilled  by  pure  moralists ."^    x  more  sober  approach,  we 

are  told,  is  to  understand  that 

community  must  be  built  by  men  and  nations 
sufficiently  mature  and  robust  to  under- 
stand that  political  justice  is  achieved, 
not  merely  by  destroying,  but  also  by 
deflecting,  beguiling,  and  harnessing 
residual  self-interest  and  by  finding  the 
greatest  possible  concurrence  between  self- 
interest  and  the  general  welfare. 

This  task,  Niebuhr  argues,  is  both  man's  "final  necessity 

and  possibility"  and  his  "final  impossibility."4 

From  the  standpoint  of  such  a  faith  that 
there  is  meaning  beyond  man's  failure  to 
create  community  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
the  ultimate  social  problem  of  human  history: 
the  creation  of  community  in  world  dimensions. 
The  insistence  of  the  Christian  faith  that  the 
love  of  Christ  is  the  final  norm  of  human 
existence  must  express  itself  socially  in  un- 
willingness to  stop  short  of  the  whole  human 
community  in  expressing  our  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  life  and  welfare  of 
others.  5 

This  understnading  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  sees 
the  highest  achievements  of  human  life  as  infected  with 


I-  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  175. 

2.  Ibid.,  186. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  187. 

5.  Ibid.,  189. 
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sinful  corruption,  "will  help  men  to  be  prepared  for  new 
corruptions  on  the  level  of  world  community  which  drive 
simpler  idealists  to  despair,"1 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  enter  Into  a  more 
extended  discussion  of  the  specific  aspects  of  Niebuhr's 
concept  of  community  which  illustrate  or  lead  to  ethical 
relativism  in  his  social  thought. 


2.  The  Individualism  in  Niebuhr's  Theory  of 
Community 

Niebuhr  understands  man' 3  essential  nature  as  in- 
cluding both  his  natural  endowments  and  the  freedom  of 
spirit  which  affords  him  transcendence  and  self -transcen- 
dence over  natural  processes.     In  his  words: 

To  the  essential  nature  of  man  belong,  on 
the  one  hand,  all  his  natural  endowments, 
and  determinations,  his  physical  differen- 
tiations, his  physical  and  social  impulses, 
his  sexual  and  racial  differentiations,  in 
short  his  character  as  a  creature  embedded 
in  the  natural  order.    On  the  other  hand, 
his  essential  nature  includes  the  freedom  of 
spirit,  his  transcendence  over  natural 
processes,  and  finally  his  self-transcendence .2 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  passage,  Dean  Muelder 

makes  some  instructive  observations.     He  notes  that 

in  trying  to  understand  what  these  words 
imply  one  must  note  Niebuhr's  Insistence 
on  the  unity  of  body  and  mind  and  his 


1.  Niebuhr,  CLCD,  189. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  270. 
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rejection  of  all  Greek,  idealistic,  and 
naturalistic  dualisms*! 

Noting  that  Niebuhr  assumes  the  "Biblical"  view  to  be 
a  triadic  unity  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  Dean  Muelder 
remarks i  "How  he  unifies  the  triad  by  the  manipulations 
of  self-transcendence  and  self-consciousness  is  admittedly 
paradoxical. ™° 

What  Niebuhr  does  with  the  concept  of  self- transcen- 
dence is  to  abstract  it — as  he  appears  to  do  with  all  of  his 
major  theological  criteria.    Again  we  quote  Dean  Muelder: 

The  primary  difficulty  in  Niebuhr 's  conception 
of  man  resides  in  the  fallacy  of  abstracting 
one  type  of  self-transcendence  and  making  it 
serve  as  essential  human  nature . . .This  makes 
Niebuhr  an  individualist.5 

Let  us  see  if  this  observation  is  accurate. 

Niebuhr  states  that  man  is  an  individuality.  The 

basis  of  selfhood,  we  are  Informed,  lies  in  the  particularity 

of  the  body;  but  the  freedom  of  man's  spirit  is  the  cause  of 

his  real  individuality.     Man,  we  are  told,  Is  the  only 

animal  which  can  make  itself  its  own  object.     This  capacity 

for  self-transcendence  distinguishes  spirit  in  man  from 

his  "soul."    Thus  self-knowledge  is  the  basis  of  discrete 

individuality.    According  to  Dean  Muelder,  this  is  what 


1.  Muelder,  Art.(l945). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 
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happens  when  this  is  done: 

The  author  seems  to  assume  that  self- 
knowledge  is  necessarily  or  inevitably 
egoistic,  while  love  is  regarded  as  prob- 
lematic, a  law  which  man  cannot  fulfill, 
and  a  relat ionship  which  is  "frustrated 
by  inscrutable  mysteries  in  the  heart  of 
each  person  and  by  opaque  fwalls  of 
partition1  between  man  and  man,"  Here 
is  scant  recognition,  in  fact  none  at 
all,  that  mutuality  and  communitarian 
solidarity  may  be  normal  forms  of  self » 
transcendence ♦    Egoistic  self-conscious- 
ness is  often-times  but  an  interruption 
of  self-fulfilling  and  natural  fellowship. 

Further,  if  we  assume  that  man's  will  is  essentially 

self-contradictory  and  ego-centric,  as  Niebuhr  argues 

p 

in  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  then  it  is  impossible, 

Dean  Muelder  rightly  insists,  "to  unite  such  inevitably 

sinful  willing  in  love."3 

Even  God  cannot  get  out  of  man  what  is 
not  there.    He  must  work  with  man's  power 
to  love  in  self-conscious  freedom.    If  we 
begin  with  the  isolated  will  we  shall  end 
with  the  war  of  all  against  all0^ 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  better  alternative* 

But  if  we  begin,  where  empirically  we 
do  begin,  in  the  reciprocity  of  group  life, 
we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  that  all 
self-transcendence  takes  place  in  a  larger 
whole  of  nature  and  society,  and  that  normal 
mature  living  is  a  process  of  moving  from 
one  level  of  communitarian  solidarity  to 
a  higher  one .5 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  careful  study  of  the 


1*  Muelder,  Art. (1945).  Italics  mine. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  16. 

3.  Muelder,  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.  5.  Ibid. 
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psychology  of  human  nature  will  reveal  a  sense  of  isola- 
tion in  self-consciousness •     But  we  must  assert  that 
Niebuhr  carries  this  problem  beyond  its  legit 5.mate  scope 
in  his  theory  of  essential  human  nature  •    For  this  sense 
of  isolation,  as  Dean  Muelder  rightly  knows,  is 

not  the  essential  clue  to  the  whole  com- 
munitarian reality  of  personal  existence • 
The  communitarian  character  of  personality 
is  not  simply  an  idea;  on  one  level  or 
another  it  is  the  empirical  fact*1 

Niebuhr  overlooks  the  values  in  the  solidaristic 

approach  to  personal  and  social  problems.     He  does  not 

seem  to  be  aware  of  either  the  need  or  the  imperative  for 

an  increasing  realization  of  the  essential  interdependence 

of  man  and  nations,    George  A.  Coe  rightly  sees  in  Niebuhr*s 

view  of  human  nature  an  emphasis  that  would  make  the  growth 

of  communitarian  solidarity  a  virtual  impossibility.  In 

his  words • 

The  validity  of  Niebuhr !s  social  theory 
hangs  upon  a  single  thread.    As  he  constantly 
reiterates,  all  depends  upon  a  question  as  to 
human  nature— -a  narrow  range  of  fact,  as  it 
turns  out... The  whole  trend  of  psychology  and 
anthropology  is  against  such  an  antithesis 
between  men  and  society.    That  we  attain  to 
individual,  personal  life  through  social 
processes,  and  not  otherwise,  is  definitely 
established.2 


1.  Muelder,  Ibid. 

2.  Coe,  Art. (1933). 
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Coe's  observation,  written  in  1933,  would  have 
to  be  amended  somewhat  by  some  statements  made  by 
Niebuhr  in  Human  Destiny( 1941) ♦    For  here  he  admits 
that  the  individual  "can  realize  himself  only  in  inti- 
mate and  organic  relation  with  his  f ellowman. "    But  the 
central  core  of  Coe's  criticism  still  stands,  for  Niebuhr 
continues  to  hold  that  "essential  human  nature"  is  not 
subject  to  substantial  growth  or  improvement  in  the 
reciprocity  of  group  life* 

In  1942  Niebuhr  could  say  emphatically  that  all 
modern  liberals  and  social  scientists  are  wrong  when  they 
think  that 

men  can  be  beguiled  from  following  their  own 
interests  and  can  be  persuaded  to  espouse 
the  general  interest  by  some  simple  process 
of  social  reorganization  or  educational  device.2 

And  again  in  1949  he  affirms  that  all  schemes  at  extending 

community  on  the  basis  of  man's  freedom  are  bound  to  end 

in  disillusionment  when  they  assume  that  "such  an  extension 

of  freedom  insures  and  increases  emancipation  from  the 

bondage  of  self,"3    In  fact,  man  only  "increases  the 

bondage  by  that  illusion."^    For  the  increase  in  human 

power  in  our  age,  we  are  told,  has  involved  man  "in  the 

profound  pathos  of  disappointed  hopes,  caused  by  false 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  244, 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art .( 1942). 2 

3.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  234. 

4.  Ibid. 
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estimates  of  the  glory  and  the  misery  of  man." 

In  other  words,  mutuality  has  no  power  over 
essential  man,  and  self-transcendence  is  not  a  possible 
achievement  of  normal  forms  of  social  interaction.  The 
individual,  basically,  stands  above  and  beyond  social 
processes  by  virtue  of  an  alleged  "freedom  of  spirit." 
We  must  raise  the  question:  Is  this  type  of  individualism 
a  valid  one  for  the  social  needs  of  contemporary  life? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  is  an  unmistakable 
individualism  in  the  Gospel  Ethic.    For  example,  Ernst 
Troeltsch  notes  the  following  sociological  characertis tic 
of  the  Gosepl  Ethic:  "Its  outstanding  characteristic  is 
an  unlimited,  unqualified  individualism."2  This  individ- 
ualism, Troeltsch  insists,  is  purely  religious,  and  seeks 
only  fellowship  with  God  and  obedience  to  His  Holy  Will. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  story.      For  Troeltsch 
sees  implicit  in  the  Gospel  Ethic  an  imperative  urge  to 
universalism  and  a  call  to  devise  structures  within 
society  that  would  make  for  right  relationships  between 
God-and-man  and  man-and-man. 

Troeltsch  summarizes  the  main  directions  of  the 
Gospel  Ethic  in  the  closing  section  of  his  monumental 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  234. 

2.  Troeltsch,  STCC,  I,  55. 
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study  of  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Christian  Churches 

in  these  words: 

First :  The  Christian  Ethos  alone  possesses, 
in  virtue  of  its  personalistic  Theism,  a 
conviction  of  personality  and  individuality, 
based  on  metaphysics,  which  no  Naturalism 
and  no  Pessimism  can  disturb. 

Second t  The  Christian  Ethos  alone,  through 
its  conception  of  a  Divine  Love  which  embraces 
all  souls  and  unites  them  all,  possesses  a 
Socialism  which  cannot  be  shaken*. » 

Thirdly:  Only  the  Christian  Ethos  solves  the 
problem  of  equality  and  inequality,  since  it 
neither  glorifies  force  and  accident  in  the 
sense  of  a  Nietzschean  cult  of  breed,  nor 
outrages  the  patent  facts  of  life  by  a  doc- 
trinaire equalitarianism.  ...The  ethical  values 
of  voluntary  incorporation  and  subordination 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  care  and  responsibility 
for  others  on  the  other  hand,  places  each 
human  being  in  circumstances  where  natural 
differences  can  and  should  be  transmuted  into 
the  ethical  values  of  mutual  recognition, 
confidence,  and  care  of  others* 

Fourthly:  Through  its  emphasis  upon  the  Chris- 
tian value  of  personality,  and  on  love,  the 
Christian  Ethos  creates  something  which  no 
social  order— however  just  and  rational— can 
dispense  with  entirely :.♦ .it  produces  charity. 
Charity,  or  active  helpfulness,  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  alone  keeps 
it  alive. 

In  Conclusion:  The  Christian  Ethos  gives  to 
all  social  life  and  aspiration  a  goal  which 
lies  far  beyond  all  the  relativities  of  this 
earthly  life,  compared  with  which,  indeed, 
everything  else  represents  merely  approximate 
values ».*It  raises  the  soul  above  the  world 
without  denying  the  world.. .The  life  beyond 
this  world  is,  in  very  deed,  the  inspiration 
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of  the  life  that  now  is."1 

There  are  elements  in  Troeltsch's  summary  of 
the  Gospel  Ethic  which,  indeed,  would  appear  to  sub- 
stantiate Niebuhr 's  crucial  arguments*    But  the  over-all 
emphasis,  we  must  affirm,  refutes  the  social  pessimism 
that  pervades  Niebuhr 's  thought. 

For  instance,  it  will  be  noted  that  Troeltsch 
makes  a  concrete  union  of  individuality  and  sociality, 
and  insists  that  they  are  ineradicably  joined  in  the 
Gospel  Ethic.     If  this  emphasis  is  taken  seriously  it 
destroys  Niebuhr's  dialectical,  symbolical,  and  abstract 
union  of  the  individual-social  and  divine-human  categories. 

Niebuhr  is  right,  of  course,  in  his  insistence  that 

man  has  a  transcendent  destiny.    Troeltsch  is  equally 

emphatic  at  this  point.     But  Troeltsch  goes  on  to  assert 

that  man,  according  to  the  Christian  Ethos,  has  a  social 

destiny  of  an  equally  valid  significance.     In  his  words: 

Christianity  raises  the  soul  above  the 
world  without  denying  the  world.. «The  life 
beyond  this  world  is,  in  very  deed,  the 
inspiration  of  the  life  that  now  is.2 

There  is  a  profound  distinction  between  a  realm  of  meaning 

that  "inspires"  human  life  on  earth  and  a  realm  of  meaning 

that,  as  Niebuhr  contends,  "criticizes"  and  "judges"  the 

life  that  now  is. 


1.  Troeltsch,  STCC,  II,  1004-1006.     This  summary  of 
Troeltsch's  conclusions  is  cited  in  Muelder,  Mat.  Add. (1945). 

2.  Troeltsch,  Ibid.,  1005. 
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To  illustrate  one  aspect  of  this  distinction 
"between  Troeltsch's  comprehensive  emphasis  and  Niebuhr's 
one-sided  emphasis,  we  quote  from  Dean  Muelder's  com- 
mentary on  Troeltsch's  findings.     In  his  words: 

Troeltsch.. .recognized  that  man  not  only 
has  an  ultimate  community  in  God,  he  has 
real  community  in  social  groups.     The  group 
is  a  reality;  it  is  not  a  myth.    The  group 
is  the  reality  with  which  our  century  must 
come  to  terms  creatively  if  we  are  to  make 
both  domestic  and  international  living 
tolerable.     One  of  the  great  assignments 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  to  accept  in 
this  generation  is  the  improvement  and 
organization  of  group  life.^ 

In  this  connection,  Daniel  Day  Williams  has  an 
instructive  suggestion  to  make  regarding  the  various 
factors  that  go  into  the  formation  of  human  personality- 
factors  other  than  self-transcendence. 


Certainly  the  Christian  ethic  is  a  personal 
ethic.     Its  aim  is  a  society  of  free  and 
responsible  individuals,  with  the  life  of  each 
made  more  full  and  more  free  through  sharing 
in  the  life  of  all.    But  we  must  not  overlook 
that  fact  that  in  human  life  the  growth  of 
wholesome  personal  relations  depends  in  part 
on  the  existence  of  certain  impersonal  elements. 
The  impersonal  factors  in  laws  and  institutions 
and  rational  ethical  principles  are  not  merely 
concessions  to  sin.     They  enter  into  and 
support  the  growth  of  the  personal  factors 

Williams  rightly  insists,  in  opposition  to  the  individuali 

of  men  like  Niebuhr,  that  we  miss  the  wonder  of  human 


1.  Muelder,  Mat.  Add. (1945). 

2.  Williams,  GGMH,  97. 
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personality  "If  we  look  for  it  solely  in  t  he   factors  of 

consciousness  and  spiritual  freedom."^ 

Niebuhr  is  profoundly  in  error  when  he  states  in 

An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics  that  Jesus  "has 

nothing  to  say  about  the  relativities  of  politics  and 
it  2 

economics.        While  these  matters  may  not  have  been  his 

primary  interest,  It  is  true,  yet  it  is  too  strong  an 

assertion  to  deny  that  he  had  a  vital  and  urgent  interest 

in  the  secondary  social  values.     In  Williams's  words: 

On  Niebuhr ?s  view  It  7/ould  always  be  im- 
possible for  the  Christian  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  cause  for  which  he  links  his 
life  with  others,  a  curious  conclusion, ♦ .What 
of  Jesus'  defiance  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath?    What  of  the  attack  on  the  Pharisees? 
What  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  poor?2 

Further,  Williams  finds  that  there  were  assertions  in 

history  of  what  Agape  intends  vtiiich  had  enormous  practical 

consequences  for  historical  Institutions  and  powers. 

Even  the  saying,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's,"  which  had  indeed 
meant  all  things  to  all  men,  does  assert  that 
there  are  claims  which  God  makes  in  history. 
Since  that  statement  was  uttered  the  political 
order  has  always  found  itself  confronted  by 
religious  groups  which  point  to  these  claims 
and  their  consequences.* 

Perhaps  the  major  difficulty  in  Niebuhr 's  vie?/ 


1.  Williams,  Ibid.,  97. 

2.  See  Niebuhr,  ICE,  39. 

3.  Williams,  Ibid.,  77. 

4.  Ibid. 
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which  prompts  him  to  be  unduly  hesitant  in  accepting  a 
communitarian  approach  to  personal  and  social  problems 
is  his  erroneous  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  Agape* 
We  shall  try  to  show  that  Niebuhr's  view  confuses  the 
relationship  between  mutual  love  and  sacrificial  love. 

The  concept  of  Agape  is  so  crucial  in  Christian 
Ethics  that  we  have  been  forced  to  return  to  it  in 
numerous  instances  throughout  this  dissertation.  We 
shall  take  up  the  discussion  again  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  present  writer  agrees  with  Williams,  Dean 
Muelder,  Dean  Knudson,  and  Dr.  DeWolf  that  in  intenti  on 
universal  mutual  love  and  sacrificial  love  are  one;  and 
that  true  love  intends  the  mutual  good,  of  all  in  a  com- 
munity of  love  in  which  the  good  of  the  self  and  the  good 
of  others  are  included.     This  emphasis  prevents  the  eventual 
annihilation  of  the  self,  toward  which  the  logic  of  Niebuhr1 
position  leads.     It  sees  the  growth  of  community  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  "preparation  for  His  coming  which 
Troeltsch  rightly  holds  to  be  the  imperative  demand  of  the 
Gospel  Ethic.     In  this  view  the  work  of  individual  redemp- 
tion and  social  redemption  are  essentially  one*    Those  who 
hold  this  view  agree  with  Walter  Rauschenbusch  in  bis 
classic  words: 
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Most  Christians  say:  Wait  until  all 
men  are  converted,  then  a  perfect  social 
order  will  be  possible.     Most  social 
reformers  say:  Wait  till  we  have  a  perfect 
social  order,  then  all  men  will  be  good. 
We  say:  Go  at  both  simultaneously;  neither 
is  possible  without  the  other .1 

Since  Niebuhr  views  Agape  as  essentially  trans- 
cendental, he  fails   to  take  into  account  the  empirical 
fact  that  sacrificial  love  and  mutual  love  often  do 
become  dynamically  related  (functional  or  operative)  in 
many  areas  of  human  life,  as  in  the  family  relationship. 
There  are  grounds  for  holding  that  sacrificial  love  may 
be  operative  in  creating  conditions  of  peace  in  modern 
society,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  VIII,     This  oversight 
on  Niebuhr' s  part  in  his  discussion  of  community--together 
with  the  one-sided  individualism  in  his  view— cons titutes 
a  clear-cut  example  of  ethical  relativism  in  his  social 
the  ory. 

We  turn  now  to  a  second  major  criticism  of  Niebuhr 's 
concept  of  community. 

3.  The  Fallacy  in  Niebuhr' 3  Appeal  to 
Historical  Data 

Niebuhr' s  methodology  of  simple  enumeration  in 

appealing  to  historical  data  to  substantiate  his  theory 

of  community  growth  and  decay  is  inconclusive.    For  instance, 

he  is  fond  of  saying  that  all  historic  communities  have 


1.  Rauschenbusch,  "For  the  Right,"  Society  and  the  Individual. 
Cited  in  Sharpe,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  82f. 
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been  held  together,  primarily,  by  coercive  power  added 
to  the  natural  organic  forces  of  inner  cohesion."'"  And 
because  of  an  alleged  "defect  of  the  will"  communities, 
as  well  as  individuals,  are  brought  to  inevitable  self- 
destruction. 

Niebuhr,  of  course,   concentrates  upon  the 
political  community,  the  structure  of  formal  justice, 
and  the  strategic  problems  of  modern  power  politics. 
What  he  does  not  see  is— and  in  this  oversight  is  to 
be  detected  further  evidence  of  ethical  relativism  in 
his  thinking— that  any  and  all  forms  of  community,  be 
it  local  or  global  in  scope,  must  have  a  content  of 
meaningful  values  and  goals  to  be  achieved  as  well  as 
a  grass-roots  part ipicat ion.     It  is  this  basic  content 
that  is  not  accounted  for  in  Niebuhr !s  formal  discussions 
of  the  political  community. 

There  have  been  and  are  communities  which  do  not 
conform  to  Niebuhr's  formula  of  a  coerced  unity.  Joachim 
Wach,  for  example,  was  able  to  write  a  convincing  Sociology 
of  Religion  based  on  the  thesis  that  numerous  historical 
societies  have  had  as  a  major  cohesive  force  in  their  com- 
munity organization  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  various  outward 
expressions  of  a  vital  religious  orientation.     There  were 


1*  See  supra,  279ff,  for  a  full  discussion  of  this 
concept. 
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neither  instinctive  cohesive  nor  coercive  forces  neces- 
sarily involved  as  the  basic  principles  of  social  organ- 
ization in  these  societies*     One  could  also  make  a  strong 
case  for  the  assertion  that  certain  Christian  sects  and 
Utopian  societies,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence,"*" 
do  not  conform  to  the  arbitrary  rules  set  down  by  Niebuhr. 

As  to  Niebuhr 's  theory  of  the  inevitable  clash  of 
interest  between  persons  and  groups,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  helpful  to  have  examined  the  findings  of  anthro- 
pology that  reveal  radically  opposite  but  just  as  convincing, 
if  not  more  so,  evidence  regarding  the  laws  of  group  inter- 
action?   Outstanding  in  this  regard  is  Margaret  Meadfs 
Cooperation  and  Competition  Among  Primitive  Peoples*  This 
is  a  descriptive,  not  a  normative,   study  of  society;  but 
the  data  presented  here  could  rightly  furnish  valid  insights 
in  the  making  of  valuations  in  social  problems*     Here  we 
find  that  cooperation  and  mutual  interest  are  just  as  basic 
in  human  nature  as  are  conflict  and  the  inevitable  clash  of 
egoistic  interest. ^ 

One  might  ask  the  pertinent  question:  Whence  came 
group  animosities,   conflicts,  the  warfare  of  interest- 
against-intere st?    Are  they  native  to  man,  or  are  they 
something  conditioned  in  him  by  anti-social  forms  of 


1.  See  King,  THI,  185,  for  a  list5-ng  and  discussion  of 
these  communities* 

2.  See  Mead,  CCAP,  passim. 
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culture?    This  possibility  cannot  be  evaded  by  question 
begging  devices  such  as  re-formulations  of  the  Fall  of 
man  argument.    A  fragmentary  solution  to  the  problon  of 
the  anti-social  personality,  as  modern  psychological 
studies  have  demonstrated^"  is  hardly  a  solution  at  all* 
Personality-in-community  is  a  problem  of  the  whole  man. 

Niebuhr  sees  class  conflict  and  collective  self- 
destruction  as  inevitable  due  to  the  corruption  at  the 
center  of  personality  brought  on  by  the  abuse  of  human 
freedom*     In  a  sense,  there  is  an  important  truth  in 
this  assertion,  if  we  view  the  "abuse  of  freedom"  as  a 
descriptive  device  and  not  as  a  basic  criterion  upon 
which  to  base  our  morality  and  religion* 

For  example,  Karen  Homey  has  made  a  study 
entitled  The  Neurotic  Personality  of  Our  Time,  in  which 
the  undisciplined  drive  for  power,  privilege,  and  pos- 
sessions is  traced  and  found  to  be  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  our  culture.     These  "neurotic"  drives  represent 
both  a  use  and  an  abuse  of  human  freedom. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Gunnar  Myrdal  describes  these 
and  other  cumulative  tendencies  in  our  culture  as  represen- 
ting a  vortex  in  a  disintegrating  downward  spiral.  But 
Myrdal  insists  that  once  an  agreed  upon  system  of  ethical 


1*  See  Allport,  PER;  Murphy,  HNEP;  Horney,  NPOT, 
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norms  and  standards  and  a  valid  methodology  for  making 
those  norms  concrete  and  effective  in  social  relationships 
are  set  in  operation  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons, 
then  this  circle  of  "cumulative  causation"  may  just  as 
easily  start  upward  in  a  constructively  integrating  spiral* 

It  is  regretted  that  Nlebuhr  does  not  explore,  in 
any  of  his  written  statements,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
constructive  approach  to  social  problems.    This  refusal 
on  his  part  to  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  human  nature 
to  be  guided  into  constructive  "expressions"  (to  use 
Huxley's  term)  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  an  ethical 
relativism  that  will  not  explore  new  possibilities  for 
redirecting  human  impulses  into  personality- building  and 
community- building  channels. 

What  Myrdal  has  suggested  in  An  American  Dilemma 
is  no  simple  optimism  or  utopianism.    He  rightly  admits 
that  both  tendencies — the  destructive  and  constructive 
factors  in  social  life — may  be  at  work  at  one  and  the 
same  time.     But  here  is  hope,  as  well  as  a  program,  both 
of  YJhich  we  have  found  lacking  in  Niebuhr's  approach  to 
community. 

We  concur  with  Dean  Muelder  in  his  significant 
essay  entitled  "Cumulative  Power  Tendencies  in  Western 
Culture"  when  he  says: 
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The  writer  assumes  that  if  contemporary 
culture  were  structured  according  to  these 
ideal  values  Cjthe  Judaeo-Christian  hierarchy 
of  values,  the  humanism  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  democratic  movements  of  recent  cen- 
turiesj}  and  provided  with  international 
institutions  appropriate  to  these  ends,  the 
dilemmas  and  crises  of  the  age  would  be 
basically  resolved.^ 

There   is    a  growing  number  of  idealistic-realistic 

analyses  of  the  problem  of  human  interaction  which  could 

well  serve  as  the  core  of  a  theory  of  community  designed 

o 

to  resolve  the  perplexing  social  problems  of  our  age.v  The 
value  of  these  descriptive  and  normative  studies  of  the 
social  problem  lies  in  their  combination  of  concern  for 
human  life  and  the  scientific  "know-how"  of  achieving 
desired  plans  and  goals.    They  reveal  an  increasing  under- 
standing of  the  true  genius  of  community. 

That  a  profound  trust  in  human  reason  and  in  the 
redemptive  possibilities  of  human  nature  is  f irt  neces- 
sary before  these  approaches  to  human  community  can  be  in 
any  sense  effective  must,  of  course,  be  assumed  as  axiomatic. 
If  we  distrust  man's  God-given  capacity  to  reason  construc- 
tively; if  we  disparage  his  ability  to  aspire  and  accomplish 
in  himself  (that  is,  in  self-conscious  freedom  apart  from 
the  intervention  of  supernatural  aid),  as  we  have  tried  to 


1.  Muelder,  Art. (1947). 

2.  See  our  Bibliography  for  a  list  of  these  studies.  Out- 
standing examples  are:  Myrdal,  AMD;  Murphy,  HNEP;  Linton, 
SMWC;  Sorokin,  COA;  Morgan,  TSC;  Bood5n,  TSM;  Mumford,  COM; 
Mounier,  APM;  and  the  Symposiums  of  the  Conference  or  Science 
Philosophy  and  Religion. 
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demonstrate  that  Niebuhr  and  other  "religious  revolters 
against  reason"  (to  use  Dr.  DeWolf's  terms)  are  guilty 
of  so  doing then  of  course  the  labors  of  these  social 
scientists  and  psychologists  have  been  in  vain. 

In  Niebuhr' s  concern  for  making  faith  absolute 
he  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  man's  moral  capacity 
is  a  task  as  well  as  a  gift.    Here  is  the  ethical  relati- 
vism in  his  view.    As  a  result  he  is  led  to  misunderstand 
the  real  genius  of  a  Christian-communitarian  solution  to 
social  conflict*     If  life-in- community  is  a  task  as  well 
as  a  gift,  which  we  assume  that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
arguments  presented  in  this  chapter,  then  religious  leaders 
are  obligated  to  consider  the  work  of  the  sociologists  and 
psychologists  as  legitimate  aids  in  the  work  of  personal 
and  social  redemption. 

It  is  both  theological  and  ethical  relativism,  in 
our  view,  to  refuse  to  accept  the  belief,  based  upon  an 
abundance  of  empirical  evidence,  that  man  actually  does 
receive  in  his  created  being,  and  through  his  voluntary 
aspirations  toward  a  larger  life  of  the  spirit,  enough 
power  to  envisage  moral  ideals ,  at  once  universally  valid 
and  concrete,  and  to  implement  these  ideals  in  his  coop- 
erative enterprises.    Niebuhr 's  fear  that  all  such  claims 


1.  See  supra,  161  ff. 
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are  involved  in  "sinful  idolatry"  is  in  itself  an 
equally  perilous  "sin"  when  viewed  in  its  wider  moral 
and  religious  implications*    For  the  end  result  of  such 
non-commital  fear  is  to  cut  the  nerve  of  moral  willing 
and  striving  in  the  face  of  imperative  social  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  negate  the  true  spiritual  function  of 
man.     In  Chapter  VII  we  shall  take  up  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  in  more  detail  in  the  discussion  of  human  freedom* 

4,  Summary  of  the  Chapter 
Niebuhr!s  concept  of  community  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  following  main  points:  (1)  natural  vitality 
and  instinctive  cohesive  forces  form  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  all  human  communities  are  constructed;   (2)  all 
rationalistic  end  idealistic  attempts  to  found  corimunity 
upon  other  social  principles  endanger  the  richness  and 
variety  of  group  life;  (3)  since  we  have  lost  the  natural 
cohesion  of  the  primitive  communities,  and  since  human 
rational  or  religious  schemes  aimed  at  community- building 
are  finally  ineffective,  then  either  the  threat  of  or  the 
actual  use  of  coercive  force  must  be  the  central  integrating 
factor  in  modern  communal  relationships;   (4)  on  the  inter- 
national level,  the  balance-of-power  principle  must  be 
the  only  realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  controlling 
collective  conflict,  though  it  can  never  guarantee  world 
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peace;  and  (5)  communities,  like  individuals,  can  never 
escape  from  periodic  catastrophes,  for  the  sinful  abuse 
of  human  freedom  3s  universal  and  ineradicable,  especially 
in  larger  human  aggregates. 

We  have  argued  that  the  following  propositions 
point  to  ethical  relativism  in  NiebuhJ^s  total  sociolog- 
ical orientation:  (1)  his  illogical  deduction  that,  since 
we  have  allegedly  lost  the  instinctive  cohesion  of  the 
primitive  communities,  social  justice  must  be,  or  evW  can 
be,  a  coerced  justice;   (2)  his  failure  to  see  that  human 
solidarity  may  be  a  normal  form  of  self-transcendence; 
(3)  his  introduction  of  the  social  mind  fallacy  into  his 
social  theory;   (4)  his  basic  Individualism  that  does  not 
recognize  that  the  Gospel  Ethic  includes  a  social  destiny 
as  well  as  a  transcendent  fulfillment  of  personal  moral 
and  religious  values;   (5)  his  erroneous  methodology  of 
simple  enumeration  in  approaching  historical  data  that 
does  not  take  into  account  significant  forms  of  community 
which  do  not  conform  to  his  arbitrary  formula  of  social 
cohesion;  (6)  his  refusal  to  accept  or  consider  as  valid 
certain  normative  and  descriptive  studies  of  social  inter- 
action which  might  well  furnish  valuable  methodologies  in 
the  task  of  personal  and  social  redemption;  and  (7)  his 
denial  that  Agape  is  and  may  be  increasingly  operative 
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In  and  through  persons  in  their  self-conscious  freedom 
in  resolving  concrete  social  and  political  problems. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  these  considerations 
are  rot  just  of  theoretical  or  academic  Interest;  that 
they  are  central  issues  in  the  Christian  Ethos;  and  that 
the  way  these  problems  are  answered  is  directly  relevant 
to  the  predicament  of  modern  man. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EVIDENCE  OF  ETHICAL  RELATIVISM 
IN  NIEBUHR'S  CONCEPT  OF  FREEDOM 

10  Niebuhr's  View  of  Freedom  Stated 

Freedom  is  a  basic  concept  in  Niebuhr's  total 

theological  and  ethical  viewpoint.    Yet  it  remains  perhaps 

the  most  ambiguous  term  in  his  entire  vocabulary.    This  is 

an  honest  weakness  for,  as  Brightman  has  observed,  "freedom 

m1 

is  the  most  ambiguous  word  in  any  language."      It  is  thus 
an  ambitious  undertaking  even  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
many-sided  meanings  to  which  Niebuhr  applies  the  term.  But 
attempt  it  we  must,  for  freedom  is  central  in  any  discussion 
of  religion  or  morality. 

Niebuhr's  most  systematic  and  fully  developed  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination 
of  three  of  his  major  works.     These  are:  An  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Ethics,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  and  Faith 
and  History.     In  our  summary  of  the  sections  of  these  works 
dealing  specifically  with  the  problem  of  human  freedom  we 
shall  include  occasional  quotations  from  other  works  and 
articles  for  purposes  of  further  illustration  and  clarifica- 
tion. 


1.  Brightman,  TSL,  179. 
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In  the  first  work  cited  above  (ICE)  Niebuhr 

introduces  his  discussion  of  freedom  by  noting  that  "the 

human  spirit  is  set  in  the  dimension  of  depth  in  such  ft 

way  that  it  is  able  to  apprehend,  but  not  to  comprehend, 

the  total  dimension."1 

The  human  mind  is  forced  to  relate  all 
finite  events  to  causes  and  consummations 
beyond  themselves.     It  thus  constantly  con- 
ceives all  particular  things  in  their  relation 
to  the  totality  of  reality,  and  can  adequately 
apprehend  totality  only  in  terms  of  a  principle 
of  unity  "beyond,  behind,  and  above  the  passing 
flux  of  things" (Whitehead). 2 

But  this  same  human  reason,  we  are  told,  "is  itself  imbedded 
in  the  passing  flux,  a  tool  of  a  finite  organism,  the  instru- 
ment of  its  physical  necessities,"  and  the  prisoner  "of  the 
partial  perspectives  of  a  limited  time  and  place."5    As  a 
consequence,  human  reason 

is  always  capable  of  envisaging  possibilities 
of  order,  unity,  and  harmony  above  and  beyond 
the  contingent  and  arbitrary  realities  of  its 
physical  existence;  but  it  is  not  capable 
(because  of  its  finiteness)  of  incarnating, 
all  the  higher  values  v/Mch  it  discerns;  nor 
even  of  adequately  defining,  the  unconditioned 
good  which  it  dimly  apprehends  as  the  ground 
and  goal  of  all  its  contingent  values.* 

Thus  the  paradoxical  relation  of  finitude  and  infinity, 

and  consequently  of  freedom  and  necessity,  is  "the  mark  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  66. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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the  uniqueness  of  the  human  spirit  in  this  creature ly 
world. ,a 

It  is  Instructive  in  this  connection  to  note 

Mary  Thelen's  survey  of  Niebuhr' s  developing  thought 

regarding  man's  finitude  and  infinity  of  spirit. 

In  Moral  Man  (sic),  man's  possible  responses 
to  the  infinite  grasped  in  reason  (universal- 
ity) and  in  feeling  (the  sense  of  the  absolute) 
determined  whether  reason  and  religion  would 
be  resources  or  liabilities  for  morality.  In 
the  Reflections  (sic)  the  bad,  imperialistic 
infinite  became  "nature,"  which  warred  against 
the  good,  disinterested  infinite  of  "spirit, " 
In  the  Interpretation  (sic)  man's  capacity 
for  the  infinite  despite  his  finitude  emerges 
clearly  as  the  clue  to  the  problem  of  human 
nature. ? 

In  1935  Niebuhr  could  say  that 

the  ultimate  problem  of  the  human  spirit  is 
revealed  in  every  specific  situation,  and 
obscured  by  particular  situations  for  a  time, 
is  really  the  problem  of  finitude  and  infinity*5 

What  Is  to  be  the  relation  of  finitude  to  infinity,  or  free- 
dom and  necessity  in  man?    According  to  Niebuhr,  man  is  the 
only  mortal  animal 

who  knows  that  he  is  mortal,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  in  some  sense  he  is  not  mortal. 
Man  Is  the  only  creature  imbedded  in  the  flux 
of  finitude  who  knows  that  this  is  his  fate; 
which  proves  that  in  some  sense  this  is  not  his 
fate. 4 

Thus,  when  human  life  is  seen  in  its  total  dimensions,  the 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  67. 

2.  Thelen,  MAS,  78, 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1935). 1 

4.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  67. 
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"sense  of  God  and  the  sense  of  sin  are  Involved  In  the 

same  act  of  self-consciousness.™ 

For  to  be  self-conscious  is  to  see  the 
self  as  a  finite  object  separated  from 
essential  reality;  but  also  related  to  it, 
or  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  separa- 
tion.2 

Niebuhr  further  notes  that  if  this  religious  feeling  is 
translated  into  moral  terms  "it  becomes  the  tension  between 
the  principle  of  love  and  the  impulse  of  egoism. "3    It  also 
becomes  the  tension  between  the  obligation  "to  affirm  the 
ultimate  unity  of  life"  and  the  urge  "to  establish  the  ego 
against  all  competing  forms  of  life."4 

However,  insists  Niebuhr,  the  Christian  approach  to 
the  problem  of  sin  Is  not  exhausted  "in  the  recognition  of 
mere  f initeness."5    The  claim  that  it  is,  Niebuhr  insists, 
is  the  error  "in  all  moral  and  philosophical  theory."6  At 
this  point  Niebuhr  scores  all  modern  moral  theorists  for 
their  "complacent  f initeness. "7    That  is,  they  all  follow, 
essentially,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance- -which  spirit 
Niebuhr  finds  to  be  well  stated  by  Cosimo  def  Medici  in 
these  words: 

You  follow  infinite  objects,  I  finite  ones. 
You  place  your  ladders  in  the  heavens  and  I 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  67. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Ibid.  7.  Ibid. 
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on  earth  that  I  may  not  seek  so  high  or 
fall  so  low»l 

Niebuhr  would  be  hard  pressed  to  validate  his 

sweeping  claim  that  "all  modern  moral  theory"  has  no 

interest  in  any  transcendent  references  for  its  religious 

and  moral  criteria.    This  judgment  might  apply  to  certain 

types  of  logical  positivism  and  naturalism— -but  even  here 

more  qualifications  are  called  for  than  Niebuhr  will  allow. 

Where  would  one  find  "complacent  finiteness,"  or  any  proof 

that  reality  is  conceived  of  as  "mere  flux"  in  Personalistic 

2 

Idealism,  for  example?      And  yet  Personalism,  as  a  school  of 

thought,  has  a  "modern  moral  theory"  in  opposition  to 

Niebuhr' s  Biblical  criteria  in  theology  and  ethics.  Such 

unguarded  statements,  we  must  assert,  do  not  serve  either 

the  cause  of  understanding  or  the  search  for  truth. 

To  proceed  with  the  analysis  of  freedom  in  Niebuhr, 

we  note  that  "prophetic  religion"  views  the  problem  of 

freedom  and  sin  more  seriously  than  alternative  ways  of 

thinking  precisely  because  it  knows  that 

the  flux  of  the  world  is  full  of  evil  and 
every  higher  principle  of  order  to  which  the 
soul  might  attach  itself,  in  the  effort  to 
rescue  meaning  from  chaos,  is  discovered, 
upon  analysis,  to  have  new  possibilities  of 


1.  Cited  in  Niebuhr,  ICE,  67. 

2.  See  Brightman's  discussion  of  teleology  in  POR, 
Chapter  XII. 
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evil  in  it.1 

For  example,  the  "community  of  mankind  is  corrupted  as 
soon  as  it  is  incarnated,"  since  the  instruments  of  its 
realization  "are  always  specific  men,  groups,  and  nations." 
These  specific  men  are  bound  "to  introduce  their  partial 
perspectives  and  imperial  lusts  into  the  dream  of  the 
ideal."3 

In  the  discussion  of  religious  guilt  and  moral 
responsibility  we  come  to  the  heart  of  Niebuhr fs  break 
with  all  liberal  religious  thinkers  in  their  insistence 
that  sin  and  guilt  are  moral  as  well  as  religious  in 
nature,  and  that  responsibility  is  a  matter  of  freedom  of 
the  will  to  choose  or  reject  a  given  course  of  action  in- 
volving attitudes  and  conduct.    As  hi3  opponent  in  debate, 
Niebuhr  selects  Tennant,  and  takes  immediate  issue  with 
his  putting  of  the  problem  in  The  Concept  of  Sin» 

According  to  Tennant ' s  interpretation  of  sin,  the 
amount  of  moral  guilt  to  be  assessed  to  a  person  in  any 
given  ethical  situation  is  to  be  determined  by  "the  degree 
of  conscious  rejection  of  the  good."^    Thus,  in  Tennant fs 
view,  there  can  be  no  moral  guilt  involved  where  there  is 
no  conscious  freedom  and  responsibility  in  the  agent  him- 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  68. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Tennant,  COS,  245ff. 
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self*    Sin,  to  Tennant,  is  moral  wrong,  not  just  spirit- 
ual rebellion.    Without  self-conscious  freedom  man 
could  never  be  responsible  for  any  kind  of  evil  relating 
to  human  life, 

Niebuhr  criticizes  this  concept  of  sin  as  being 
naive  regarding  the  true  character  of  human  nature •  Both 
Augustinian  Christianity  and  modern  moral  theories  like 
Tennant' s,  we  are  told,  are  guilty  of  the  error  of  mis- 
understanding the  true  nature  of  the  paradoxical  relation 
of  spirit  and  nature,  of  reason  and  impulse.     In  his 
words : 

The  former  [[Augustinian  Christianity]]  fails 
to  make  a  significant  distinction  between 
reason  and  impulse  and  the  latter  {pennant '  s 
morel  theory  of  sinjj  erroneously  sees  in 
reason  the  unqualified  basis  of  virtue  and 
in  impulse  the  root  of  evil.     The  former 
theory  obscures  the  fact  that  a  significant 
portion  of  human  wrong-doing  is  due  to  human 
f initeness.^ 

This  human  finiteness,  we  are  informed,  includes  both 

"the  imperfect  vision  of  human  reason  and  the  blindness 

tt2 

of  human  impulse • 

At  this  point  the  essential  distinction  between 
evil  due  to  finiteness  and  evil  due  to  spiritual  freedom 
is  explained. 


1»  Niebuhr,  ICE,  191, 
2,  Ibid, 
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It  [finite  evil  resulting  from  imperfect 
reason  and  blind  impulse.]]  is  a  different 
order  and  level  of  evil  from  the  spiritual 
evil  which  is  the  consequence  of  trying  to 
make  the  self  the  center  of  existence.  It 
is  this  latter  type  of  evil  which  is  sin  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.     It  is  here 
that  rebellion  against  God  is  committed  which 
high  religion  has  always  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  sin.    The  distinction  between  sin 
and  weakness  is  in  the  degree  of  this  pre- 
tension and,  not  incidentally,  as  some  modern 
theologians  would  have  it,  in  the  degree  of 
conscious  rejection  of  the  good.l 

Thus  two  characteristics  of  sin,  as  Niebuhr  understands 
the  term,  emerge  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms:  (l)  sin 
is  due  to  the  human  capacity  for  self-transcendence;  and 
(2)  it  is  essentially  a  spiritual  act, 

Niebuhr !s  doctrine  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
is  then  subjected  to  a  severe  spiritual  interpretation. 
He  rejects  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  "in- 
herited corruption"  because  its  strong  emphasis  on  inher- 
itance "destroys  the  freedom  and  therefore  the  responsibil- 
ity which  is  basic  to  the  conception  of  sin. "^    His  own 
view,  we  are  told,  is  nearer  to  that  of  John  Calvin,  who 
"refused  to  admit  the  total  corruption  of  reason,"3 

The  human  capacity  for  self- transcendence, 
the  ability  to  see  beyond  an  immediate  world 
to  more  and  more  inclusive  loyalties  and 
values,  is  the  basis  of  all  that  is  good  and 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  92. 

2.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  90. 

3.  Ibid.,  91. 
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all  that  is  evil  in  human  life*     If  it 
were  altogether  evil  and  corrupt,  it  could 
not  become  the  "basis  of  the  kind  of  evil 
for  which  men  feel  themselves  responsible* 
It  is  human  freedom,  in  other  words,  created 
by  the  transcendence  of  reason  over  impulse, 
which  makes  sin  possible. 1 

Therefore,  insists  Niebuhr,  if  we  say  that  man  "is  totally 

p 

corrupt,"  then  he  "is  not  sinful  at  all."      At  any  rate, 
we  are  told,  sin  has  been  stripped  "of  the  connotation  of 
guilt,  or  guilt  has  been  divested  of  the  implication  of 
moral  responsibility."3 

The  problem  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
thus  being  raised,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  inquire:  Just 
what  fell  and  how  far  in  Niebuhr fs  new  formulation  of 
this  ancient  concept? 

In  the  first  place,  argues  Niebuhr,  the  Fall  is 

not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  but  only  "mythically," 

for  then,  and  only  then,  "can  the  permanently  valid  in- 

sights  be  isolated  from  the  primitive."      The  peculiar 

virtue  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is,  we  are  told,  that 

"it  does  justice  to  the  paradoxical  relation  of  spirit  and 

nature  in  human  evil."^ 

In  the  religious  thought  which  flows  from 
Its  interpretation  reason  and  consciousness 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  91. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  72.  5o  Ibid. 
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are  not  the  unqualified  instruments  of 
good  and  the  manifestations  of  the  divine* 
Neither  is  the  body  or  material  existence 
evil  as  such. . .According  to  the  myth  of 
the  Fall,  evil  came  into  the  world  through 
human  responsibility.     It  was  neither 
ordained  in  the  counsels  of  God  nor  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  temporal  exist- 
ence. 

Here  we  have  a  part  of  the  answer  to  our  query 
of  "what  fell  and  how  far?"     It  was  not  finite,  temporal 
existence  that  "fell,"  but,  rather,  something  in  the 
human  spirit  Itself--some thing  which  prompted  man  to  an 
inevitable  act  of  rebellion  against  God.    Man's  very 
capacity  thus  becomes  the  occasion  for  his  "sin." 
While  Niebuhr  thus  objectifies  guilt,  though  realizing 
that  complete  respor>s5 bill ty  for  the  evil  which  threatens 
the  unity  of  existence  is  to  be  placed  squarely  upon  man 
and  his  sinful  capacities,  he  is  aware  that  one  qualifica- 
tion must  be  made.     In  his  words: 

This  responsibility  is  slightly  qualified 
by  the  suggestion  that  man  is  t empted«  The 
serpent,  symbol  of  the  principle  of  evil,  (sic) 
in  the  story  of  the  Fall  (sic)  does  justice 
to  the  idea  that  human  rebellion  is  not  the 
first  cause  and  source  of  evil  in  the  world. 
The  world  was  not  a  perfect  harmony  even 
before  human  sin  created  confusion.3 

Thus  we  are  to  interpret  evil,  not  as  the  absence 

of  the  good  (as  in  certain  monistic  and  dualistic  philoso- 


1»  Niebuhr,  ICE,  72f. 

2.  See  Niebuhr,  Art. (1939). 2 

3.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  73.     Italics  mine. 
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phles),  but  as  the  corruption  of  the  good.    As  such  it 

is,  in  Niebuhr's  terms,  "pais  3 i tic  on  the  good."-*- 

The  myth  of  the  Fall,  Niebuhr  further  argues, 

is  rot  so  valuable  as  a  metaphysical  tool  as  it  is  a 

psychological  one. 

It  is  in  its  interpretation  of  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  rather  than  in  its  oblique 
insights  into  the  relation  of  order  and 
chaos  as  such,  that  the  myth  of  the  Fall 
makes  its  profoundest  contribution  to  moral 
and  religious  theory.    The  most  basic  and 
fruitful  conception  flowing  from  this 
ancient  myth  is  the  idea  that  evil  lies 
at  the  juncture  of  nature  and  spirit.'5 

That  is,  evil  is  not  the  consequence  of  temporality  or 
finiteness;  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  freedom  of  human 
reason  alone;  and  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  "the  circumscribed  harmonies  in  which  the  human  body 
is  found ."^    Rather,  it  is  a  spiritual  condition  wherein 
men  "stand  under  the  perspective  of  the  eternal  and  un- 
conditioned.^ 

Since  men  are  not  able  to  accept  their  limitations 
in  humility,  we  are  told,  then  they  inevitably  transgress 
"the  bounds  set  for  their  lives. "^    How  we  are  to  determine 
"the  bounds  set  for  life"  is  not  disclosed.    All  we  are  told 
is  that  the  sense  of  guilt  and  anxiety  will  ever  arise 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  73, 

2.  Ibid.,  76. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.  5.  Niebuhr,  Art. ( 1941). 1 
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in  human  experience,  and  that  the  "moral"  evil  which 

drives  man  to  commit  the  ultimate  sin  of  transgression 

and  rebellion  is  "an  evil  will  rather  than  the  limitations 

of  natural  man. n^ 

Niebuhr  finds  that  the  Christian  interpretation 

of  moral  evil  attaches  guilt  not  only  "to  actions  in  which 

the  individual  is  free  to  choose  a  higher  possibility  and 

fails  to  do  so,"  but  also  to  objective  conditions  in 

which  "higher  possibilities,  which  the  individual  is  not 

free  to  choose,  reveal  the  imperfection  of  the  action 

which  he  is  forced  to  take."**    Thus  the  simple  moral 

guilt  of  conscious  evil  "is  transmuted  into  a  sense  of 

religious  guilt  which  feels  a  general  responsibility  for 

that  for  which  the  individual  agent  cannot  be  immediately 

responsible."^    Niebuhr  is  aware  of  one  danger  in  this 

formulation  of  the  problem  of  human  sin* 

While  the  ascription  of  guilt  to  actions 
which  are  derived  from  the  necessities  of 
nature  may  lead  to  moral  and  religious 
morbidity,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
moral  complacency  toward  them  is  even  more 
false  to  the  human  situation.    Forces  over 
which  we  have  no  control  may  drive  our 
nation  into  war.    Shall  we  accept  all  the 
moral  alternatives  which  war  makes  in- 
evitable as  forced  upon  us  by  an  ineluctable 
fate?4 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  77. 

2.  Ibid.,  78. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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There  is  real  value,  Niebuhr  argues,  In  the 

recognition  that  man's  freedom  will  always  he  imperfect, 

and  that  it  is  impossible  to  ever  realize  the  moral 

ideal.    The  businessman,  for  example,  rightly  knows  that 

he  cannot  be  perfectly  honest,  we  are  told,  for  this 

"would  probably  lead  to  self  -destruction. 

A  general  sense  of  religious  guilt 
is  therefore  a  fruitful  source  of  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  im- 
mediate situations .2 

How  a  businessman  would  be  in  any  sense  guilty 
if  he  did  the  "best  possible  thing,"  even  on  Niebuhr fs 
terms;  or,  further,  how  Niebuhr  can  deduce  religious 
guilt,  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  description  of  it, 
from  an  act  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  practical  man 
of  affairs— these  questions  are  pertinent,  but  are  left 
unresolved  in  the  specific  instances  cited. 

Though  man  cannot  accept  his  limitations  com- 
placently, Niebuhr  insists,  neither  must  he  assume  that 
his  reason  "can  completely  overcome  the  partial  insights 
and  natural  limits  of  finite  men. "3    For  this  reason 
man,  as  the  creature  of  both  necessity  and  freedom,  "must, 
like  Moses,  always  perish  outside  the  promised  land."^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  78. 

2.  Ibid* 

3.  Ibid.,  79. 

4.  Ibid. 
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1 

That  is,  "man  can  see  what  he  cannot  reach."      Are  we 
not  reminded  here  of  Spinoza's  dictum  that  we  have  free- 
dom to  know  but  not  to  do?" 

As  a  closing  note  on  Niebuhr 's  concept  of  freedom 
in  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics  we  Include  Mary 
Thelen's  impression  of  "sin  as  a  spiritual  act."    In  her 
words : 

The  commentator  can  interpret  such  a 
view  In  two  ways.     If  he  takes  It  to  mean 
that  wrong-doing  springing  from  finiteness 
is  a  form  of  sin,  although  not  exhibiting 
Its  quintessential  character,  then  sin  may 
be  universal  and  possibly  also  inevitable. 
If  he  takes  it  that  finiteness  cannot  really 
produce  sin,  then  sin  is  not  universal  but 
characterizes  only  some  acts.    Since  in  his 
correction  of  Augustine,  Niebuhr  writes, 
"Original  sin  is  not  an  Inherited  corruption, 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  fact  of  human  existence, 
the  inevitability  of  which  is  given  by  the 
nature  of  man's  spirituality.    It  is  true  in 
every  moment  of  existence,  but  It  has  no 
history,"  and  since  the  inevitability  of  sin 
is  Niebuhr1 s  position  throughout  the  Inter- 
pretation (sic),  it  seems  better  to  adopt 
the  first  alternative  and  to  say  that 
Niebuhr  Is  here  recognizing  two  levels  or 
degrees  of  sin.    And  the  degree  of  sin  will 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  pretension 
involved  and  not,  as  with  Tonnant,  by  the 
amount  of  conscious  responsibility.^ 

In  Beyond  Tragedy,  written  three  years  after 

An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics ( 1935) ,  Niebuhr 

makes  the  following  statement,  which  throws  light  on 


1.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  79. 

2.  Thelen,  MAS,  81. 
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the  relationship  of  freedom  to  human  rational  capacity 
in  his  view. 

The  essential  point  in  the  nature  of 
human  evil  is ••♦that  it  arises  from  the 
very  freedom  of  reason  with  which  man  is 
endowed.    Sin  is  not  so  much  a  consequence 
of  natural  impulses,  which  in  animal  life 
do  not  lead  to  sin,  as  of  the  freedom  by 
which  man  is  able  to  throw  the  harmonies 
of  nature  out  of  joint.    He  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  nature  when  he  centres  his  life 
about  one  particular  impulse  (sex  or  the 
possessive  impulse,  for  instance)  or  when 
he  tries  to  make  himself,  rather  than  God, 
the  centre  of  existence.    This  egoism  is 
sin  in  its  quintessential  form.l 

Moreover,  man's  sin  is  not  a  defect  of  creation,  but  a 

defect  "which  becomes  possible  because  man  has  been  endowed 

with  a  freedom  not  known  in  the  rest  of  creation."2 

Thus  sin  becomes,  not  a  defect  of  the  mind  as  such, 

but  an  "egoistic  corruption  of  the  human  heart."    In  this 

connection,  one  wonders  if  Niebuhr  intends  to  equate  "will" 

"spirit"  and  "heart"?    At  one  time  or  another  all  claim  the 

distinction  of  owning  the  "fatal  defect"  in  Niebuhr fs  works • 

If  this  is  so,  then  Niebuhr  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 

the  difficulties  that  arise  when  his  readers  infer  that 

"freedom  of  the  will"  and  "freedom  of  the  spirit"  may 

include  the  same  things,  since  "will"  and  "spirit"  are  to 

be  equated.    This  is  an  illustration  of  the  confusion 


1.  Niebuhr,  BT,  11. 

2.  Ibid. 
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that  arises  because  Niebuhr  does  not  define  his  impor- 
tant terms  more  in  detail. 

Because  of  the  alleged  defect  at  the  center  of 
the  human  personality,  we  are  counseled  not  to  hope  for 
a  completion  of  any  of  life's  deeper  meanings  on  the 
mundane  level  but,  rather,  to  look  "for  a  completion  of 
life's  essence  by  an  annihilation  of  the  contradictions 

h1 

which  sin  has  introduced  into  human  life. 

In  other  words,  man's  freedom  as  negative  (destruc- 
tive) cancels  out  his  freedom  as  positive  (growth  in  right- 
eousness, for  example),  and  the  grounds  for  any  hope  that 
human  life  may  have  ultimate  meaning  must  be  established 
outside  anything  in  human  experience  in  a  supernatural 
realm  of  meaning  which  is  able  "to  complete  the  good  that 
man  cannot. 

In  1939  Niebuhr  could  see  man  in  the  vicious  circle 
of  "rationalizing"  his  freedom  to  further  his  selfish 
interests. 

Man  actually  uses  the  universal  perspec- 
tives of  his  freedom  partly  as  a  false  front 
and  rationalization  of  his  partial  interest 
in  action.    This  is  the  element  of  original 
sin  in  all  historic  activity.3 

Further,  man  can  find  final  meaning  in  life  only  in  the 

Christian  doctrine  of  grace  which  knows  that 
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the  soul  which  has  become  contritely 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  deed 
always  falls  short  of  the  Intent,  that 
the  justice  which  we  achieve  in  action 
always  corrupts  the  scheme  of  justice 
which  we  conceive  in  contemplation,  that 
the  soul  which  knows  itself  capable  of 
transcending  the  contradictions  within 
itself  between  the  divine  will  and  self 
will,  jLs  given  a  measure  of  power  not 
its  own.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  Niebuhr's  "power  not  its 
own"  in  the  foregoing  citation  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  the  enabling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  within 
created  beings,  as  in  certain  forms  of  liberal  Christ- 
ianity.   It  is,  rather,  a  power  of  transcendent  judg- 
ment and  ultimate  righteousness  "not  our  own,11  which 
would  lose  a  portion  of  its  power  and  majesty,  on 
Niebuhr!s  terms,  if  it  entered  into  a  concrete  immanent 
relationship  with  creatures  in  history.    One  might 
gather  the  former  intention  from  the  above  passage,  but 
this  is  not  the  leit  motiv  of  Niebuhr's  total  emphasis, 
as  we  have  seen.    To  view  human  freedom  as  related  to 
the  gift  of  Grace  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  progres- 
sive elimination  of  human  imperfections  is  neither  a  major 
nor  a  minor  emphasis  in  Niebuhr's  transcendental  criteria. 
Only  God  is,  or  can  ever  be,  good  in  any  real  sense— this 
is  Niebuhr's  repeated  emphasis  throughout  all  his  works. 
Creaturehood,  for  him,  would  have  no  meaning  otherwise. 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.  Italics  mine. 
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However,  it  should  be  observed,  by  way  of  qual- 
ifying the  foregoing  statements,  that  Niebuhr  does  make 
an  occasional  inconsistent  emphasis,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  typical: 

Wherever  men  really  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ  they  do  it,  not  by  the  strength  of 
their  own  will,  but  by  some  strength  which 
has  entered  their  will— an  act  of  grace*  1 

Then  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  for  men  to  "fulfil  the 
law  of  Chris t?n    It  would  be  helpful  if  Niebuhr  would 
clarify  why  such  a  possibility  does  not  involve  an 
immanent  God  and  the  power  of  redemptive  love  at  work  in 
man  and  in  his  collective  enterprises.    Either  God  enters 
the  will  by  force  or  by  human  choice.    If  He  enters  by 
the  former,  He  is  a  tyrant;  if  he  enters  by  the  latter 
method,  then  there  is  a  concrete  witness  of  His  Spirit 
with  the  human  spirit,  and  Agape  is  dynamically  operative 
within  history.    Niebuhr  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

In  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  Niebuhr fs  doctrine 
of  freedom-and-responsibility  comes  to  full  flower.  The 
discussion  of  individuality,  transcendence,  self-transcen- 
dence, and  anxiety  in  freedom,  constitutes  a  number  of 
leading  issues  in  this  distinguished  work.    These  issues 
strike  at  the  roots  of  the  ethical  problem. 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1943). 2 
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As  a  basic  aim  in  the  Gifford  Lectures,  Niebuhr 
sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  "essential  human  nature" 
is  radically  different  from  the  views  taken  by  all  "rivals" 
to  the  Christian  faith.    These  alleged  rivals  are  ration- 
alism, naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism. 

The  two  volumes  are  quite  different  in  scope  and 

intention.    In  Dean  Muelder 's  words: 

The  nature  of  man  invites  an  analysis  of 
man's  personal  structure  as  a  self-transcen- 
ding being,  and  the  destiny  of  man  invites 
a  study  of  his  end  or  telos.    In  the  analysis 
of  man's  nature  we  are  involved  in  an  anthro- 
pology of  freedom  and  anxiety.    In  the  study 
of  man's  actual  and  proper  end  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  problems  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.    One  dimension  of  man  is  thus 
the  hierarchy  of  self-transcendence,  the 
other  is  the  relation  of  freedom  to  the 
meaning  of  the  social  process »1 

So  different  did  Niebuhr  develop  these  two  approaches  in 

Human  Nature  and  Human  Destiny  that  Dean  Muelder  is  able 

to  make  the  following  significant  observations: 

In  the  first  volume  the  attitude  toward 
reason  is  quite  derogatory  and  essentially 
negative;  in  the  second  volume  the  attitude 
toward  reason  is  more  conciliatory  and  its 
constructive  uses  are  positively  appraised. 
In  the  first  volume  the  view  of  human  nature 
is  primarily  individualistic;  in  the  second 
volume  more  stress  is  laid  upon  social 
solidarity  and  community  in  man's  make-up. 
In  the  first  volume  social  groups  are  treated 
essentially  as  heightened  forms  of  man's 


1.  Muelder,  Art, (1945). 
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pride  and  egotism;  in  the  second  volume 
the  constructive  and  redemptive  roles 
of  social  groups  are  recognized*     In  the 
first  volume  the  discussion  of  transcen- 
dence seems  to  imply  a  dualistic  metaphys- 
ical opposition  between  time  and  eternity; 
in  the  second  volume  eternity  is  explicitly 
defined  as  not  a  separate  order  of  metaphys- 
ical existence  as  over  against  tlme#l 

It  would  seem  wise  to  keep  these  important  distinctions 

in  mind  in  the  analysis  of  Niebuhr^  doctrine  of  freedom 

as  it  relates  to  the  ethical  problem* 

At  the  outset,  we  raise,  with  Dean  Muelder,  the 
following  questions:  Does  not  Niebuhr^  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  view  of  man  distort 
the  view  which  the  discussion  of  freedom  and  historical 
destiny  requires?    Is  not  Niebuhr!s  dilemma  at  this  point 
caused  in  part  by  his  opposition  to  all  supposed  "rivals" 
to  the  Christian  interpretation  of  human  nature?  The 
way  these  questions  are  answered  will  determine  the  degree 
of  implicit  or  explicit  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhrfs 
concept  of  freedom* 

In  Chapter  I  of  Human  Nature  the  reader  is  im- 
mediately informed  that  "redemption  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  eternal  man  who  gradually  sloughs  off  finite  man."2 

Man  is  not  divided  against  himself  so 
that  the  essential  man  can  be  extricated 


1*  Muelder,  Ibid. 

2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  16. 
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from  the  nonessential*    Man  contradicts 
himself  within  the  terms  of  his  true 
essence.    His  essence  is  self-determina- 
tion.   His  sin  is  the  wrong  use  of  his 
freedom  and  its  consequent  destruction. * 

Further,  man,  as  an  individual,  is  not  self-sufficing* 

The  law  of  his  nature  "is  love,  a  harmonious  relation  of 

life  to  life  in  obedience  to  the  divine  centre  and  source 

of  his  life.1***    This  law  is  violated  when  man  seeks  "to 

make  himself  the  centre  and  source  of  his  own  life. 

His  sin  is  therefore  spiritual  and  not 
carnal,  though  the  infection  of  rebellion 
spreads  from  the  spirit  to  the  body  and 
disturbs  its  harmonies  also,    Man,  in  other 
words,  is  a  sinner  not  because  he  is  one 
limited  individual  within  a  whole  but  rather 
because  he  is  betrayed  by  his  very  ability 
to  survey  the  whole  to  imagine  himself  the 
whole*4 

The  essence  of  essential  man,  Niebuhr  argues,  is 

his  "freedom,"    Sin  is  committed  in  and  because  of  this 

very  freedom.    Sin  is  not  to  be  attributed  "to  a  defect  in 

5 

man's  essence,"      It  can  only  be  understood,  we  are  told, 
as  "a  self-contradiction,  made  possible  by  that  fact  of 
man-s  freedom  but  not  following  necessarily  from  it."6 
Thus  sin  is  inevitable ,  but  not  necessary*    If  it  were 
necessary,  as  Niebuhr  rightly  knows,  then  it  would  no 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I/,  16. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  17. 

5*  Ibid*  6.  Ibid. 
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longer  be  possible  to  maintain  a  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Niebuhr  is  concerned  with  tiie  fact  that  modern 

culture  tends  to  lose  the  genuine  sense  of  individuality, 

known  only  to  a  profound  Biblical  faith  such  as  he 

describes.    Neither  the  rationalists  nor  the  romanticists, 

we  are  told,  have  maintained  a  genuine  individualism.  The 

Idealists  are  particularly  guilty  in  this  regard. 

Idealism  begins  by  emphasizing  man's  freedom 
and  transcendence  over  nature  but  ends  by 
losing  the  individual  in  the  universalities 
of  rational  concepts  and  ultimately  in  the 
undifferentiated  totality  of  the  divine... The 
idealists  lose  individuality  in  the  absolute 
mind.  3. 

A  true  individuality,  Niebuhr  contends,  can  be  maintained 

only  in  terms 

of  religious  presuppositions  which  can  do 
justice  to  the  immediate  involvement  of  human 
individuality  in  all  the  organic  forms  and 
social  tensions  of  history,  while  yet 
appreciating  its  ultimate  transcendence  over 
every  social  and  historical  situation  in  the 
highest  reaches  of  its  self-transcendence. 
The  paradox  of  man  as  creature  and  man  as  a 
child  of  God  is  a  necessary  presupposition 
of  a  concept  of  individuality,  strong  enough 
to  maintain  itself  against  the  pressures  of 
history,  and  realistic  enough  to  do  justice 
to  the  organic  cohesions  of  social  life.^ 

All  the  errors  of  modern  estimates  of  man,  we  are 

further  informed,  point  to  a  single  and  common  source  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid,  18. 

2.  Ibid.,  23. 
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confusion.    In  Niebuhr' s  words: 

Man  is  not  measured  in  a  dimension 
sufficiently  high  or  deep  to  do  full 
justice  to  either  his  stature  or  his  capac- 
ity for  both  good  and  evil  or  to  under- 
stand the  total  environment  in  which  such 
a  stature  can  understand,  express  and  find 
itself ...A  spirit  who  can  set  time,  nature, 
the  world  and  being  per  se  into  juxta- 
position to  himself,  and  inquire  after  the 
meaning  of  these  things,  proves  that  in 
some  sense  he  stands  outside  and  beyond 
them.  1 

But  the  only  principle  for  comprehension  of  the  whole— 
the  whole  which  includes  both  man  and  his  world— is  always 
beyond  man's  finite  comprehension,  for  "the  rational 
faculty  by  which  he  orders  and  interprets  experience  is 
itself  a  part  of  the  finite  world. 1,2    Man  is  thus  in  the 
position 

of  being  unable  to  comprehend  himself  in 
his  full  stature  of  freedom  without  a 
principle  of  comprehension  which  is  beyond 
his  comprehension. 3 

If  this  were  not  so,  Niebuhr  argues,  man  would  be  caught 

in  a  dilemma  something  like  this: 

If  some  vitality  of  existence,  or  even  some 
subordinate  principle  of  coherence  is  used 
as  the  principle  of  meaning,  man  is  involved 
in  idolatry.    He  lifts  some  finite  and  con- 
tingent element  of  existence  into  the  eminence 
of  the  divine.    He  uses  something  which  it- 
self requires  explanation  as  the  ultimate 
principle  of  coherence  and  meaning. * 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  124. 

2.  Ibid.,  125. 

3.  Ibid.  Italics  mine. 

4.  Ibid.,  165. 
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Niebuhr  does  not  intend  a  thorough-going  irra- 

tionalism  in  morality  or  religion.     In  his  words: 

Though  the  religious  faith  through  which 
God  is  apprehended  cannot  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  reason  in  the  sense  that  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  meaning  cannot  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  subordinate  principle 
of  meaning  which  is  found  in  rational 
coherence  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  religious 
faith  cannot  be  simply  subordinated  to 
reason  or  made  to  stand  under  its  judg- 
ment.   When  this  is  done  the  reason  which 
asks  the  question  whether  the  God  of 
religious  faith  is  plausible  has  already 
implied  a  negative  answer  in  the  question 
because  it  has  made  itself  God  and  naturally 
cannot  tolerate  another*! 

Regarding  this  significant  passage,  in  which  an 

important  concession  is  made  to  rational  coherence,  Dr. 

DeWolf  has  posed  an  instructive  question. 

Which  are  we  to  accept,  the  admission  that 
a  true  religious  faith  must  be  rationally 
coherent,  or  the  assertion  that  religious 
faith  must  not  be  subject  to  rational 
evaluation?2 

It  is  clear  that  Niebuhr  cannot  have  it  both  ways  with- 
out making  an  abstraction  of  either  "faith"  or  "rational 
coherence." 

Niebuhr  finds  that  three  basic  insights  constitute 
the  essence  of  Biblical  teaching.    These  insights,  we  are 
told,  answer  the  problems  related  to  man's  stature,  place 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  165. 

2.  DeWolf,  RRAR,  30. 
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in  the  cosmos,  and  his  virtue.    These  insights  axes  (l) 
man  possesses  a  capacity  for  infinite  self-transcendence 
which  is  not  identical  with  "reason"  if  reason  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  capacity  to  deal  with  universals;  (2) 
man  is  neither  essentially  rational  nor  essentially  a 
part  of  nature:  he  belongs  to  both  realms;  and  (3)  the 
evil  in  man  arises  in  the  will  itself,  out  of  the  anxiety 
of  man's  ambiguous  situation  at  the  juncture  of  nature  and 
spirit,  so  that  sin  is  inevitable  though  not  necessary."*" 

In  the  term  "anxiety"  Niebuhr  introduces  a  rel- 
atively new  concept  into  his  theological  criteria.     In  the 
Gifford  Lectures  (NDM)  it  becomes  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
analysis  of  human  freedom.     It  is  designated,  by  Niebuhr, 
as  "a  basic  concomitant  of  human  freedom."^    There  are  over 
seventy- five  separate  references  to  the  term  anxiety  in 
the  two  volumes.    A  brief  survey  of  Niebuhr !s  use  of  the 
concept  will  reveal  its  relevance  in  the  discussion  of 
freedom  in  moral  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  man  is  both  free  and  bound, 
both  limited  and  limitless  (because  of  his  self-transcen- 
dence).   As  a  consequence  man  is  an  "anxious"  creature. 

Anxiety  is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of 
the  paradox  of  freedom  and  finiteness  in  which 


1*  From  Thelen,  MAS,  88f . 
2.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  n.43. 
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man  is  involved.    Anxiety  is  the  internal 
pre- c ondi ti on  of  sin.  It  is  the  inevitable 
spiritual  state  of  man,  s tandlng  in  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  freedom  and  finite- 
ness.    Anxiety  is  the  internal  description 
of  the  state  of  temptation.^- 

But,  warns  Niebuhr,  anxiety  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
sin.    This  is  because  there  is  "always  the  ideal  possibil- 
ity that  faith  would  purge  anxiety  of  the  tendency  toward 

o 

sinful  self-assertion."      Just  how  this  event  is  to  take 
place  concretely  is  not  discussed. 

Niebuhr  notes  that  when  Jesus  said:  "Be  not 
anxious,"  he  enjoins  it  as  a  possibility  "only  if  perfect 
trust  in  divine  security  has  been  achieved. "^    But  since 
man  always  stands  this  side  of  perfection,  due  to  his  sin- 
ful nature,  then  he  must  understand  that  "no  life,  even 
the  most  saintly,  perfectly  conforms  to  the  injunction  not 
to  be  anxious.*4 

Elaborating  on  the  assertion  that  anxiety  is  not 

to  be  equated  with  sin,  Niebuhr  says: 

It  must  be  distinguished  from  sin  partly 
because  it  is  its  pre-condition  and  not  its 
actuality,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  basis 
of  all  human  creativity  as  well  as  the  pre- 
condition of  sin.    Man  is  anxious  not  only  . 
because  his  life  is  limited  and  dependent 
and  yet  not  so  limited  that  he  does  not  know 
of  his  limitations.    He  is  also  anxious 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  182.  Italics  mine. 

2.  Ibid.,  183. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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because  he  does  not  know  the  limits  of 
his  possibilities.^ 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  simple  separation 

between  the  creative  and  destructive  elements  in  anxiety, 

we  are  informed,  then  man  may,  in  the  same  moment,  "be 

anxious  because  he  has  not  become  what  he  ought  to  be; 

t#2 

and  also  anxious  lest  he  cease  to  be  at  all. 

Soren  Kierkegaard,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 
inspiration  for  Niebuhr!s  use  of  anxiety  in  his  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  human  freedom.    He  insists  that 
Kierkegaard1 s  treatment  of  the  relation  of  anxiety  to 
sin  in  his  Per  Be griff  der  Angst  rtis  the  profoundest  in 
Christian  thought. "3 

On  the  basis  of  the  insight  that  anxiety  is  a 
concomitant  of  freedom,  and  that  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  creativity  and  activity,  Niebuhr  is  then  in  a  position 
to  reintroduce  the  discussion  of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  and 
original  sin.     In  this  instance  he  attempts  to  weave  the 
concepts  of  anxiety,  original  righteousness,  and  original 
sin  into  a  simple  pattern  of  interpretation. 

Anxiety,  as  we  have  noted  in  numerous  instances 
thus  far,  makes  sin  inevitable  but  not  necessary.  This 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  183. 

2.  Ibid.,  184. 

3.  Ibid.,  n.182. 
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emphasis,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  precisely  the  view 
taken  of  the  Fall  in  An  Interpretation  of  Christian, 
though  in  the  latter  work  the  concept  of  anxiety  receives 
but  scant  attention.    Man  falls  into  sin,  we  are  told  in 
Hunan  Nature,  because  he  does  not  fulfil  the  ideal  pos- 
sibilities of  his  faith.    As  a  result,  man  sins  in  every 
act.    This  "fall"  is  considered  to  be  inevitable,  though 
Niebuhr  admits  that  there  are  no  premises  upon  which  one 
might  demonstrate  its  logical  necessity.    Sin  is  committed 
in  and  as  a  consequence  of  man's  freedom.    Thus  man  is 
responsible  for  evil;  and  he  cannot  prevent  its  existence. 
This  is  precisely  why  man  becomes  anxious  in  his  limited, 
finite,  and  sinful  state  of  existence. 

In  Human  Nature  Niebuhr  describes  the  myth  of  the 
Fall  as  "a  vertical  rather  than  a  horizontal  relation.  "•*• 
It  is  not  to  be  made  an  event  in  history  (as  in  radical 
Protestantism),  but  it  is  to  be  a  symbol,  we  are  told,  "of 
an  aspect  of  every  historical  moment  in  the  life  of  man." 

As  opposed  to  the  Pelagianism  of  liberalism  (which 
holds  that  nothing  is  morally  "right"  or  "wrong"  not  com- 
mited  in  self-conscious  freedom),  Niebuhr  pleads  for  a 
return  to  a  central  emphasis  in  the  August ini an  doctrine, 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  269. 

2.  Ibid. 
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which  affirms  that  "the  will  is  free  in  the  sense  that 
man  is  responsible  for  his  sin,  and  is  not  free  in  the 
sense  that  he  can  of  his  own  will,  do  nothing  "but  evil.""*" 
Thus,  we  are  told,  the  Augustinlan  interpretation  of  sin 
is  truer  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  human  situation  than 
all  rival  theories. 

In  doing  this,  of  course,  Niebuhr  embraces  an 
essentially  negative  view  of  freedom.    And  he  explicitly 
abandons  the  moral  conception  of  sin  entirely,  and  locates 
the  Fall  in  "the  confusion  of  conscious  and  unconscious 
distortion  of  the  facts  of  experience. "     For  this  reason, 
either  the  consciousness  of,  or  the  actual  condition  of, 
sin  is  a  universal  phenomenon. 

When  we  again  raise  the  crucial  question:  What 
fell  and  how  far  in  the  Fall?  we  are  confronted  with  an 
important  contrast  in  Human  Nature.    This  contrast  is 
between  man's  "original  righteousness"  (the  state  of  in- 
nocence before  the  Fall)  and  his  empirical  sinfulness  (the 
situation  of  man  after  the  Fall).    This  distinction,  Niebuhr 
insists,  is  less  pessimistic  than  in  Lutheranism  and  more  so 
than  in  Catholicism.    That  is,  the  original  image  of  God  in 
man  "is  corrupted  by  the  Fall  but  not  destroyed."3  The 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  245. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  269.  Italics  mine. 
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ethical  norm  for  man  is  to  be  "complete  righteousness. " 
This  norm  is  still  present  in  man,  even  after  the  Fall, 
in  "the  activity  of  conscience ."^  In  man's  uneasy  con- 
sciousness, we  are  told,  he  still  has  some  knowledge  of 
true  righteousness,  even  though  human  sin  has  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  achieving  it.  Thus  righteousness,  not 
sin,  is  the  norm  for  man. 

Sin  neither  destroys  the  structure  by 
virtue  of  which  man  is  man  nor  yet  elim- 
inates the  sense  of  obligation  toward  the 
essential  nature  of  man,  which  is  the 
remnant  of  his  perfection.    This  sense  of 
obligation  is,  in  fact,  the  claim  which  the 
essential  nature  of  man  makes  upon  him  in 
Ms  present  sinful  state.2 

Where  is  the  locus  of  original  righteousness  to  be 
found?    Niebuhr  insists  that  it  is  to  be  placed  outside  of 
man,  and  man  is  able,  because  of  his  self -transcendence,  to 
have  the  consciousness  and  memory  of  original  perfection  in 
the  moment  before  intended  acts  are  set  in  motion.0    But  in 
the  action  itself  the  self  "is  betrayed  by  original  sin," 
and  "cannot  do  the  good  it  intends." 

In  other  words,  man  may  in  any  given  ethical 
situation  possess,  in  his  memory,  the  perfection  allegedly 
existing  in  man  before  the  "fall."    The  self,  in  contem- 
plation, may  rise  above  anxiety  and  frame  a  right  general 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  272. 

2.  Ibid.,  292. 

3.  Ibid.,  277. 
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"intention. "    But  because  of  an  alleged  defect  of  the 

will  man  is  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  out  this 

right  general  intention  in  any  specific  instance.  Again 

we  are  reminded  of  Spinoza's  dictum  that  "we  have  freedom 

to  know  but  not  to  do." 

To  illustrate  this  interpretation  of  Niebuhr' s 

thought  in  this  connection,  we  note  his  reformulation  of 

St.  Paul's  statement  regretting  that  he  "could  not  do  the 

good  that  he  would." 

The  will  stands  in  contradiction  to  itself 
because  it  cannot  do  the  good  which  it  wills. 
The  will  is  deficient  in  the  specific 
instance  to  carry  out  the  transcendent  pur- 
pose because  the  motive  power  of  the  will  in 
the  specific  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
fears  and  anxieties  of  the  anxious  self;  and 
these  fears  drive  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  transcendent  general  intention. 1 

As  the  consequence  of  all  of  these  interrelated 

considerations  of  the  problem  of  human  freedom,  Niebuhr 

is  able  to  make  the  following  significant  conclusions: 

The  ultimate  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit  is  its  own  recognition  that  its 
will  is  not  free  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil.2 

Man  is  most  free  in  the  discovery  that  he 
is  not  free. 3 

The  final  paradox  is  that  the  discovery  of 
the  inevitability  of  sin  is  man* 3  highest 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  292f. 

2.  Ibid.,  258. 

3.  Ibid.,  260.    Italics  mine. 
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assertion  of  freedom.     It  is  in  and  by 
his  freedom  that  man  sins.l 

Man's  self-love  and  self-centerdness 
is  inevitable,  though  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  fit  into  the  category  of  natural 
necesslty.2 

Turning  now  to  Human  Destiny,  we  are  informed 

on  the  first  page  that  "man's  ability  to  transcend  the 

flux  of  nature  gives  him  the  capacity  to  make  history." 

Human  history  "is  compounded  of  natural  necessity  and 

himan  freedom.-4 

Man's  freedom  to  transcend  the  natural 
flux  gives  him  the  possibility  of  grasping 
a  span  of  time  in  his  consciousness  and 
thereby  of  knowing  history.    It  also  enables 
him  to  change,  reorder  and  transmute  the 
causal  sequences  of  nature  and  thereby 
to  make  history. 5 

Is  this  the  same  "freedom"  we  observed  in  Human 
Nature?  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  a  new  dimension  of  freedom 
not  hitherto  explored  by  Niebuhr?    Let  us  see  further. 

While  man  cannot  escape  from  natural  necessity 
in  history  because  of  his  finiteness,  Niebuhr  argues, 
yet  there  Is  no  point  "at  which  the  mind  cannot  trans- 
cend the  given  circumstances  to  imagine  a  more  ultimate 
possibility. "^    Man '3  reason  becomes  both  "a  symbol  of 


1*  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  263. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  1. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Ibid.,  2. 
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freedom  over  nature"  and  of  "his  Involvement  in  it,"1 

To  declare,  as  Christian  faith  does, 
that  a  disclosure  of  the  eternal  will  and 
purpose  is  both  possible  and  necessary  is 
to  accept  the  paradox  of  man  and  history- 
fundament  ally.     It  is  to  understand  that 
man  is,  even  in  the  highest  reaches  of 
his  transcendent  freedom,  too  finite  to 
comprehend  the  eternal  by  his  own  resources. 
But  it  is  also  understood  that  man  is,  in 
the  deepest  involvement  of  process  and 
nature,  too  free  of  nature  to  be  blind  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  disclosure  of  the 
Eternal  which  transcends  him.^ 

Regarding  moral  laws  and  legal  codes,  Niebuhr 
finds  that  man,  in  his  transcendent  freedom,  may  rise  to 
the  insight  that  "no  proximate  law,  but  only  an  ultimate 
law,  represented  by  a  disclosure  of  God's  own  nature,  can 
be  normative  for  man.*^    We  are  further  informed  that  there 
is  "no  pure  ethical  norm  in  history"  nor  any  hope  of 
"history  gradually  purifying  itself  so  that  it  will  achieve 
this  norm."4    However,  the  essential  man  has  freedom  to 
seek  for  final  justification  In  the  divine  and  eternal 
Agape t  the  ultimate  and  final  harmony  of  life  with  life. 

Where  there  is  history  at  all,  contends  Niebuhr, 
there  is  freedom;  and  where  there  is  freedom  there  is  sin.6 
As  freedom  develops  "both  good  and  evil  develop  with  it. "7 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  38. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  40. 

4.  Ibid.,  81. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid.,  80.  7.  Ibid.,  95. 
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The  innocent  state  of  trust  develops 
into  anxieties  and  fears  of  freedom;  and 
these  prompt  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity to  seek  an  unjust  security  at  the 
expense  of  others .1 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  it  is  possible  that  "the 

same  freedom  may  prompt  larger  and  larger  structures  of 

brotherhood  in  human  society."^ 

This  brotherly  relation  of  life  with  life 
is  most  basically  the  rtlaw  of  life."  It 
alone  does  justice  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  mutual  dependence  of 
men  upon  each  other,  their  necessity  of 
fulfilling  themselves  in  each  other. 3 

This  emphasis  is  clearly  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  constructive  and  redemptive  possibilities  in  human 
freedom.    But  the  reader  must  not  be  too  hopeful  that  & 
defense  of  positive  human  freedom  is  here  intended.  For 
every  development  toward  human  brotherhood  has  "a  corres- 
ponding development  of  the  imperial  corruption  of  brother- 
hood."    Thus  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  possibility  that 
a  positive  human  freedom  may  be  victorious  over  the  anxieties 
and  corruptions  brought  upon  man  by  the  abuse  of  his  free- 
dom. 

In  Human  Destiny  is  to  be  found  a  significant 
discussion  of  grace  and  spiritual  power  as  related  to 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  95. 
2»  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  95f. 


freedom  in  man.    Here  Niebuhr  feels  that  all  modern 
theories  of  human  nature  have  confused  the  problem  of 
grace  by  concentrating  upon  the  one  strategy  of  increas- 
ing "the  power  and  the  range  of  mind  and  reason  against 
the  narrower  impulses  of  the  body."'*'    What  they  do  not 
understand,  we  are  informed,  is  that  man  is  a  unity  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.    To  say  otherwise  is  Hto  mis- 
understand the  facts  of  experience.11 

One  of  the  important  facts  of  experience, 
Niebuhr  insists,  is  one  that  we  have  encountered  on 
several  occasions  thus  far:  that  the  self  is  not  able 
to  do  the  good  it  intends.^    In  this  instance  the  prob- 
lem is  restated  in  an  informative  manner. 

The  self  is  so  created  in  freedom  that 
it  cannot  realize  itself  within  itself* 
It  can  only  realize  itself  in  loving 
relation  to  its  fellows.    Love  is  the 
law  of  its  being"!    But  in  practice  it 
is  always  betrayed  into  self-love.3 

Does  Niebuhr  here  mean  ordinary  self-love  or  inordinate 

self-love?    Some  rather  crucial  issues  are  involved  in 

this  distinction,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section  of 

this  chapter. 4 

Because  of  the  alleged  weakness  within  man's 

will,  described  above,  man,  as  a  unified  self,  is  inev- 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  107. 

2.  Ibid.,  108. 

3.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 

4.  Infra,  379ff . 
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itably  involved  in  a  state  of  preoccupation  with  his 
"self,"    There  is  no  solution  to  this  self-love,  insists 
Niebuhr,  outside  of  the  intervention  of  God's  grace— an  act 
that  must  "break,"  "shatter,"  or  "crucify"  the  self.  Why 
must  the  self  be  crucified?    Because,   insists  Niebuhr,  it 
"cannot  save  itself  merely  by  being  enlightened.  "■*- 

Incidentally,  and  perhaps  significantly,  one 
wonders  if  Niebuhr  has  not  here  introduced  a  distortion 
of  the  true  meaning  of  "crucif ixl.  on. "    We  had  rather 
thought  that  crucifixion,  particularly  as  experienced  by 
Jesus,  was  a  voluntary  choice  executed  in  self-conscious 
freedom.    Apparently  the  term  has  taken  on  a  new  connotation 
in  Niebuhr fs  thought.    Since  only  the  transcendent  God  can 
crucify  the  self  through  an  act  of  grace,   on  Niebuhr1 s  terms, 
then  man's  part  in  the  event  becomes  essentially  passive  and 
receptive,  and  in  no  sense  voluntary  ( except  as  man  turns  in 
despair  for  supernatural  aid,  of  course). 

To  continue,  Niebuhr  finds  that  the  following 
statement,  first  voiced  by  St.  Paul,  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  relationship  of  grace  to  free  will  in  man:  "Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it 
is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  His 
good  pleasure."2 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II  109 

2.  Ibid.,  116f. 
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This  putting  of  the  problem  of  grace,  Niebuhr 
contends,  saves  one  from  the  errors  of  both  determinis- 
tic and  moralistic  interpretations  of  conversion.^-  The 
first  part  of  St.  Paulfs  paradoxical  statement— -that  man 
is  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling- 
expresses  man's  freedom,  in  his  anxiety,  to  know  but  not 
to  do  in  himself;  the  second  part  represents  the  power 
above  and  beyond  man  which  can  fulfill  what  he,  in  his 
own  weakness,  cannot.     In  other  words,  it  is  not  God 
working  in  man  with  enabling  power,  but  God  entering  man 
that  finally  "shatters'*  the  self  and  makes  redemption 
possible. 

To  conclude  the  survey  of  Niebuhr' s  thought  on 
freedom  in  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  it  is  observed 
that 

no  sinful  self-centerdness  can  ever  destroy 
the  structure  of  freedom  and  self-transcen- 
dence in  man.. .It  must  follow  that  there  is 
some  inner  testimony  from  the  very  character 
and  structure  of  the  human  psyche  against  the 
strategy  of  sinful  egotism.** 

This  knowledge  of  f initeness,  and  the  uneasy  conscience 

that  results  from  the  effort  to  complete  life  here  and 

now,  becomes  the  "point  of  contact"  between  grace  and  the 

natural  endowments  of  the  soul."^    As  long  as 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  117. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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there  is  such  a  point  of  contact,  we  are  told,  "there 
is  something  in  man  to  which  appeal  can  be  made." 
Niebuhr  admits  that  men  "may  he  driven  to  despair, 
rather  than  to  repentance,  either  by  the  events  or  the 
appeals  which  shake  the  self-confidence  of  the  sinful 
self.1*1 

There  is  no  substantial  alteration  in  the  over- 
all view  of  freedom  that  we  have  here  outlined  in 
Niebuhr' s  latest  work  at  this  writing — Faith  and  History. 
Here  man  is  still  viewed  as  a  unity  of  body  and  mind— or, 
more  accurately,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.    Man's  freedom 
is  still  explained  by  the  transcendence  and  self-transcen- 
dence of  his  spirit. 

Not  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  concept  of 

anxiety  as  in  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man.     In  fact,  the 

term  is  discussed  but  three  times,  and  only  briefly,  in  the 

entire  work.    Perhaps  the  following  is  the  most  forceful 

statement  in  this  connection  regarding  anxiety: 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  triumph  of 
faith  over  anxiety,  which  is  the  prerequi- 
site of  love,  is  no  more  a  simple  possibil- 
ity than  Agape  itself.    Such  faith  and  such 
love  are  ultimate  possibilities  which  can 
not  be  claimed  as  actual  achievements.  Yet 
there  are  partial  realizations  of  them  in 
history,  so  long  as  they  are  not  proudly 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  117. 
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claimed  as  achievements.    These  impos- 
sible possibilities  describe  the  true 
norms  of  the  self  in  its  freedom  over 
nature  and  history. 1 

As  in  Human  Destiny,  man's  freedom  is  unique 

because  it  enables  him,  though  in  the  temporal  process, 

also  to 

transcend  it  by  conceptual  knowledge, 
memory  and  a  self -determining  will.  Thus 
he  creates  a  new  level  of  coherence  and 
meaning,  which  conforms  neither  to  the 
world  of  natural  change  nor  yet  to  the 
realm  of  pure  Being  in  which  Greek  ideal- 
ism sought  refuge  from  the  world  of  change. 
This  is  the  realm  of  history.2 

Niebuhr  argues  that  the  ultimate  question  raised 

by  the  facts  of  freedom  and  necessity  in  history  is:  How 

is  human  freedom  related  to  the  patterns  and  structures  of 

•2 

historical  existence?" 

If  human  freedom  were  absolute,  human 
actions  would  create  a  realm  of  confusion. 
If  the  patterns  and  structures,  whether 
natural  or  historical,  were  absolute,  human 
freedom  would  be  annulled.    The  uniqueness 
of  human  freedom  makes  it  impossible  to 
regard  the  structures  and  sequences  of  pure 
nature  as  the  basis  of  the  pattern  of  meaning 
for  life.4 

Further,  while  men  are  able  to  develop  rational 
structures  of  meaning  for  their  individual  and  collective 
life,  yet  they  should  not  be  too  confident  in  the  power  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  176. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  56. 

4.  Ibid. 
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human  reason.    For  men,  in  the  unity  of  their  freedom 

and  finiteness,  are  something  more  and  something  less 

than  Nous  and  Logos,  we  are  told.    And  the  something 

more  and  less  which  they  are 

is  intimately  and  organically  related  to 
the  processes  of  their  mind.    Insofar  as 
human  selfhood  is  something  more  than  mind, 
man  can  use  his  freedom  to  defy  the  canons 
of  logic.    Insofar  as  he  is  something  less, 
man  is  involved  in  the  processes  of  nature 
which  he  seeks  to  comprehend  rationally. 1 

Therefore,  man  must  have  confident  faith  in  a  center  of 

meaning  beyond  himself.     This  faith  is,  for  Niebuhr,  "a 

necessary  corollary  of  the  preservation  of  the  sense  of 

unity  of  man  in  his  finiteness  and  freedom. "2 

This  Biblical  faith,  we  are  told,  becomes  the 
center,  source,  and  end  of  the  historical  process,  and 
represents  a  power  that  is  able  to  complete  all  the 
partial  and  relative  approximations  to  substantial  achieve- 
ments in  the  realm  of  history. 

Thus  man  still  has  the  freedom  (as  in  Human 
Destiny)  to  apprehend  the  good,  in  intention,  but  not 
to  realize  it  concretely.    Realization  lies  at  the  edge 
of  history,  beyond  man,  beyond  the  temporal  process. 


1.  Niebuhr,  FAH,  57. 

2.  Ibid. 
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Modern  culture  has  failed  to  understand  this  ultimate 
solution  of  the  human  problem,  Niebuhr  insists.  In 
this  oversight  it  "has  exaggerated  the  degree  of  growth 
in  human  freedom  and  power. w^    The  moderns  have  also 
erred,  we  are  told,  in  "identifying  freedom  with  virtue."^ 
To  attempt  virtuous  achievements  too  energetically  Is, 
for  Niebuhr,  a  mark  of  the  Hybris ;  and  it  is  "the  root 
of  sin, 1,5    For  in  the  last  analysis,  Niebuhr  concludes, 
human  freedom  is  just  as  destructive  as  it  is  construc- 
tive.4 

1.  A  Critique  of  Niebuhr1 s  View  of  Freedom 
It  is  our  major  contention  in  this  critique  that 
Niebuhr fs  total  emphasis  is  such  that  his  view  of  freedom 
becomes  essentially  negative  and  one-sided— so  much  so 
that  he  overlooks  the  empirical  fact  of  positive  spiritual 
freedom  in  persons  with  its  possibilities  for  construc- 
tive thought  and  action.    This  oversight,  we  shall  try 
to  show,  tends  to  degrade  man  unnecessarily.  This, 
together  with  other  factors  relating  to  this  central 
thesis,  is  the  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr fs  concept 
of  freedom. 


1»  Niebuhr,  FAH,  69. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  85. 
4»  Ibid.,  100. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  would,  seem  that  Niebuhr 
has  made  his  position  particularly  vulnerable  by  his 
ambiguous  and  often  confused  use  of  the  term  "freedom." 
Freedom  is,  of  course,  as  a  concept,  a  product  of  the  long 
stream  of  philosophical  idealism,  as  are  "will,"  "self," 
"transcendence,"  "self-transcendence,"  "reason,"  "univer- 
sality," and  "personality."1    If  Niebuhr  had  directed  his 
attention  to  the  presuppositions  and  wider  implications 
of  these  concepts,  his  observations--msny  of  which  express 
unquestionably  shrewd  psychological  insights  into  human 
nature— might  have  been  more  helpful.    As  it  stands,  he 
tends  to  make  an  abstraction  of  freedom. 

Perhaps  none  of  Niebuhr1 s  critics  has  understood 

this  ambiguity  in  his  discussion  of  freedom  more  clearly 

than  Dean  Knudson.     In  his  important  review  of  the  Gifford 

Lectures  he  says: 

Freedom  as  applied  to  the  human  will  is 
an  ambiguous  term.     It  is  used  in  three 
different  sensej.    There  is  "psychological" 
freedom  which  means  freedom  from  external 
coercion.    There  is  "moral"  freedom  which 
means  freedom  from  bondage  to  sin.  And 
there  is  "real"  or  "metaphysical"  freedom, 
which  means  the  power  of  contrary  choice. 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  important 
that  these  three  meanings  be  clearly  dis- 


!♦  See  Muelder,  Art. (1945). 
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tinguished.^" 

Further,  Dean  Knudson  contends  that  "those  who  limit 

human  freedom  to  1  psychological1  freedom  are  naturalis- 

■2 

tic  determinists.        Those  who  limit  human  freedom  to 
"moral  freedom  "are  rationalistic  or  theological  deter- 
minists."3   But  only  those  who  hold  the  third  view  (of 
metaphysical  or  real  freedom)  are  true  freedomists.55 

They  alone  provide  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  responsibility.    If  man  does  not  have 
the  power  of  contrary  choice  over  against 
either  sin  or  virtue,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  divine  grace,  he  is  not  morally 
accountable*^ 

This  fundamental  ethical  insight,  Dean  Knudson  rightly 
insists,  rules  out  both  the  idea  of  divine  judgment  on 
human  history  as  a  whole  and  the  traditional  idea  of 
original  sin.5 

It  is  understandable  tfiy  Niebuhr  does  not  choose 
to  pursue  the  idealistic  implications  of  human  freedom, 
for  to  have  adopted  some  form  of  metaphysical  freedom 
would  have  negated  his  fundamental  theological  criteria 
of  divine  judgment,  collective  sin,  anxiety  in  sin,  and 
original  sin.    For  in  metaphysical  freedom  sin  can  be 
neither  universal  nor  necessary. 

1#  Knudson,  Rev. (1943). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 
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We  have  observed  that  Niebuhr  applies  the  term 
"moral  guilt"  to  actions  in  which  the  individual  is  not 
free  to  choose.^"    On  these  terms  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate,  logically,  how  men  can  be  morally  accountable 
for  many  major  crises  in  individual  and  collective  life, 
such  as  global  wars.    Large-scale  human  evils  would  be 
forces  "beyond  our  powers."    This  objectifying  of  human 
evil,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  basic  moral  principle 
of  the  power  of  contrary  choice  in  self-conscious  persons, 
is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  solution  of  major  social 
and  political  problems,  as  we  shall  see  In  the  discussion 
of  war  and  peace  in  Chapter  VIII,  for  example.      It  is 
clearly  sub-ethical  and  sub- volitional  to  externalize  moral 
guilt.    It  Is  no  accident,  in  view  of  this  distortion  of 
the  moral  life,  that  Niebuhr^  thought  has  been  called  a 
"gospel  of  moral  despair."2 

Another  major  fallacy  in  Niebuhr !s  concept  of 
freedom  which  illustrates  the  ethical  relativism  in  his 
thought  is  his  preoccupation  with  the  power  of  sin  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  power  of  love  in  man.  As 
Dean  Muelder  notes: 


1.  Supra,  550. 

2..  See  Muste,  Art.  (1948). 
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One  misses  in  this  analysis  of  love 
and  sin  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man 
the  recognition  of  the  self-transcending 
power  of  the  former*  Love  as  a  law  of 
human  nature  is  power  as  well  as  norm, 
and  Niebuhr  does  not  provide  for  the 
natural  power  of  love  in  the  self.^ 

This  situation  is  brought  about,  of  course,  because 

Niebuhr  abstracts  one  type  of  self-transcendence  in 

human  nature  (freedom  of  the  spirit)  and  makes  it  serve 

as  "essential"  man  to  the  exclusion,  or  at  least  the 

inadequate  treatment,  of  equally  important  factors  in 

the  human  self.    What  happens  to  personality  when  this 

is  done? 

We  must  assert  that  the  total  personality  can- 
not be  assessed  accurately  on  such  a  narrow  range  of 
interpretation  as  an  unconditioned  "transcendence,"  as 
important  as  it  may  be  and  is  in  the  discussion  of  human 
nature.    This  distortion  leads  Niebuhr  to  overlook  certain 
other  dynamic  forces  at  work  on  and  in  the  personality. 

For  instance,  human  social  interaction,  a  factor 
which  strongly  conditions  man-- just  as  man  conditions 
society  in  part— is  an  important  form  of  self -transcendence. 
Only  thus  are  meaningful  forms  of  community  made  possible. 
We  are  not  here  speaking  of  a  "social  mind,"  an  entity  dis- 


1.  Mueller,  Art. (1945). 
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connected  from  concrete  minds  or  historical  processes, 
out  of  the  empirical  fact  of  human  interaction  and  group 
participation  which,  more  often  than  Niebuhr  will  allow, 
has  a  therapeutic  influence  upon  the  inner  conflicts  or 
anti-social  tendencies  in  particular  personalities.  The 
healing  value  of  group  therapy,  for  example,  has  been 
shown  to  be  such  that  it  can  be  scientifically  demonstrated 
Yet  this  power  of  love  in  action  or  mutual  aid  is  as  surely 
a  form  of  11  s el  ^transcendence"  as  is  freedom  in  individ- 
uality.   As  Williams  has  truly  remarked: 

It  is  a  distortion  of  the  Christian  experi- 
ence to  neglect  the  factors  of  social  process 
and  human  interaction,  in  which  the  cumula- 
tive historical  consequence  of  the  work  of 
freedom  is  given  its  place.2 

To  include  these  factors  is  to  come  closer  to  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  personality--if  we  define  person- 
ality, with  Allport,  as  the  dynamic  integration  of  all  the 
complex  factors  in  the  self.      Not  to  include  these  factors 
as  we  have  seen  that  Niebuhr  does  not,  is  to  fail  to  notice 
powers  within  the  human  situation  that  make  for  the 
enhancement  of  life  in  mundane  existence.     Thus,  according 
to  our  normative  definition^,  Niebuhr  is  an  ethical  rela- 


1.  See  Leslie,  GTC,  passim. 

2.  Williams,  GGMH,  137. 

3.  See  Allport,  PER,  passim. 

4.  Supra,  36 . 
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tivist  In  his  concept  of  human  freedom. 

A  further  note  should  be  added  concerning  Niebuhr !s 

sub-6thical  use  of  the  terms  "guilt"  and  "responsibility," 

To  Niebuhr,  guilt  and  responsibility  may  refer  to  the 

outward  injustices  and  other  evils  that  persist  in  history* 

Thus  these  concepts  are  given  an  essentially  objective  role, 

and  guilt  and  responsibility  take  on  an  entirely  different 

meaning  from  their  usual  connotation.    What  happens  when 

this  is  done?    Lewis  rightly  perceives  the  dangers  involved. 

The  result  of  this  attitude  is  to  divorce 
the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  "uneasy 
conscience"  altogether  from  the  business  of 
living— a  divorce  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  practice  as  well  as  on 
religious  and  ethical  thinking.^ 

For,  insists  Lewis,  it  is  an  empirical  fact  that 

the  effects  of  sin,  even  within  our  own  nature, 
are  not  themselves  sins;  nor  is  the  heinousness 
of  sin  to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  these,  or 
any  other  effects.    Nothing;  can  be  put  into 
the  reckoning  that  we  did  not  intend.'"* 

Sin,  in  other  words,  must  include  morally  imputable  action. 

If  it  is  conceived  entirely  as  rebellion  against  God--even 

though  there  may  be  an  "inequality  of  guilt"  in  this  inter- 

pretati on—then  there  are  no  rational  grounds  for  assessing 

moral  guilt  to  the  anti-social  rebellion  of  man  against  man, 

brought  on  by  choices  and  actions  committed  in  self-conscious 


1.  Lewis,  MNT,  64. 

2.  Ibid.,  48.     Italics  mine. 

3.  See  Niebuhr,  NDM,  I,  219ff. 
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freedom.    When  sin  is  viewed  as  spiritual  rather  than 
ethical  then  we  are  in  danger  of  annulling  the  positive 
function  of  personal  freedom.      Concerning  sin  as  spirit- 
ual Dean  Muelder  has  noted: 

Responsibility  must  relate  to  choices; 
historical  consequences  may  be,  and  largely 
are,  impersonal.    What  is  impersonal  must 
relate  to  choice  as  foreseeable  consequence, 
if  moral  qualities  are  to  be  assigned  to  it.* 

When  Niebuhr  insists,  along  with  Emil  Brunner,  that  man  is 
the  bearer  of  supreme  responsibility  for  human  evils,  he  is 
on  firm  ground.    This  truth  must  be  strongly  asserted 
against  the  irresponsible  determinism  of  naturalism.  But 
to  present  a  doctrine  that  is  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  belief  in  free,  conscious  moral  life  is, 
in  the  words  of  H,  D,  Lewis,  to  "blunt  the  moral  conscious- 
ness,"^ 

We  began  this  critique  by  stating  the  thesis  that 
Niebuhr' s  concept  of  freedom  is  negative  and  fragmentary, 
and  hence  a  distortion  of  available  powers  within  man.  It 
was  our  assumption  that  this  oversight  is  an  indication  of 
the  ethical  relativism  inherent  in  Niebuhr fs  position,  for 
it  tends  to  degrade  human  nature  unduly.    Let  us  see  if 
there  is  positive  evidence  to  support  this  hypothesis,  in 


1.  Muelder,  Art ,(1945). 

2.  Lewis,  MNT,  145, 
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addition  to  the  arguments  thus  far  presented. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  treatment  of  moral 
and  spiritual  freedom  in  contemporary  idealist  theology 
is  Brightman's  The  Spiritual  Life.     The  view  presented 
here  parallels  our  own  in  opposition  to  Niebuhr's  concept 
of  freedom.    It  will  be  possible  to  lift  up  the  main 
issues  regarding  positive-spiritual  versus  negative- 
spiritual  freedom  by  an  analysis  of  this  work. 

In  another  connection,  Brightman  defines  freedom 
as  "the  experience  of  choosing  from  among  possible  courses 
of  action."^-    As  such  it  requires  a  reference  to  value— a 
standard  of  estimation.    For  the  possibility  "must  be 
regarded  as  worth  choosing."^    Freedom  is  not  mere  Intro- 
spection, but  it  involves  "an  actual  move  toward  the 
effective  realization  of  that  concept  of  value."  There 
is  no  true  freedom,  in  other  words,  unless  the  reason  Is 
allowed  to  protect  and  guide  man  in  his  concrete  choices. 
Otherwise,  freedom  remains  "a  barren  and  unreal  ideal ."^ 

In  the  work  cited  above,  The  Spiritual  Life,  Dr. 
Brightman  makes  a  significant  distinction  between  negative 
and  positive  personal  freedom.     In  his  words 5 


1.  Brightman,  Art. (1940). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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Negative  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  personal 
consciousness  from  whatever  might  impair  its 
freedom,  and  positive  freedom  is  the  freedom 
of  a  person  to  achieve  whatever  is  a  suitable 
end  for  freedom. 1 

Negative  freedom,  like  physical  freedom,  relates  to  the 

absence  of  obstacles.    As  such  it  may  mean,  according  to 

Brightman,  "freedom  of  consciousness  from  external  control 

or  freedom  from  internal  control. 

For  negative  personal  freedom  to  be  complete, 
the  direction  of  life  must  also  be  free  from 
control  by  involuntary  inner  forces. . .Inner 
negative  personal  freedom  operates  when  we 
make  our  choices  without  being  deterred  by 
fears,  complexes,  inhibitions,  or  tabus. 

Thus  negative  freedom  is  "a  minimum  essential  to  the  spirit- 
ual life. "4    But  while  it  may  be  necessary,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient.   For  the  crucial  issue  in  spiritual  or  moral  matters 
is  the  view  to  be  taken  of  positive  personal  freedom. 

At  this  point  we  come  to  an  important  distinction 
between  Niebuhr's  "power  to  apprehend  but  not  to  do," 
which,  we  have  argued,  is  a  mark  of  ethical  relativism  in 
his  moral  theory,  and  Brightman' s  "power  to  know,  choose, 
and  achieve." 

By  positive  personal  freedom  Brightman  means  the 
power  to  achieve  chosen  objectives.    As  such  it  involves 


1»  Brightman,  TSL,  180. 

2.  Ibid.,  181. 

3.  Ibid.,  184. 

4.  Ibid. 
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a  fusion  of  two  powers:  to  choose  and  to  accomplish. 

As  Bright man  puts  it: 

In  a  world  of  persons,  socially  related, 
interdependent,  and  aiming  at  shared  values, 
freedom  of  choice  is  a  ghostly  shadow  un- 
less accompanied  by  some  degree  of  achieve- 
ment*   The  spiritual  value  of  freedom  hinges 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  free  man  can,  in 
some  sense,  not  only  choose  a  better  wo  rid, 
but  actually  remake  this  one 7^ 

Brightman  is  able  to  find  positive  personal  free- 
dom at  work  in  the  following  concrete  areas:  the  personal 
consciousness,  the  organism,  the  natural  environment, 
society,  and  the  divine  environment.    Let  us  see  how  this 
takes  place* 

1«  Personal  consciousness*    Here  is  involved  the 
remaking  of  the  person's  own  conscious  life--by  suppression 
of  the  irrelevant,  the  choice  of  the  worthy  and  rational, 
and  the  planned  organization  of  experience*    This  is  the 
root  of  all  spiritual  life:  it  is  true  freedom.2 

2.  The  organism*     If  the  mind  is  to  be  usefully 
and  adequately  free,  it  must  know  its  body;  it  must  under- 
stand the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  physical  organism; 
and  it  must  direct  the  body  toward  health  and  efficiency. 
For  without  control  of  the  body,  the  range  and  power  of 


1.  Brightman,  Ibid.,  186*    Italics  mine. 

2.  Ibid. 
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spiritual  freedom  are  painfully  hampered*^ 

3.  The  natural  environment.    Our  working  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  world  and  its  laws  is  itself  an 
achievement  of  freedom  and  must  be  used  by  freedom  if 

the  organism  is  to  survive  and  the  spiritual  life  is  to 

o 

come  to  vital  expression* 

4.  The  society  of  persons •    A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ends  which  freedom  seeks  for  the  fulfillment 
of  its  spiritual  needs  is  attainable  only  by  co-operation 
with  others.    Without  knowledge  of  others,  we  are  not  free 
to  love;  without  response  from  others,  we  can  never  build 
free  insti tutions.3 

5.  The  divine  environment •    Religion  and  morality 
are  no  mere  social  or  natural  or  biological  or  individual 
products.    They  are,  rather,  products  of  the  free  co- 
operation of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  human  spirit.  For 
without  free  action  on  both  sides  of  the  encounter  (human 
and  divine)  genuine  spiritual  religion  does  not  occur*^ 

If  God  is  mere  mechanism,  or  man  is  mere 
passive  recipient,  religion  is  not  a  personal 
experience  but  an  illusory  mechanical  trick.5 

Thus  freedom  Includes  more  than  choice,  though  it 

is  a  central  factor.    There  must  be  action,  at  once  wise 


1.  Brightman,  Ibid. ,  187. 
2+  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  188.  5.  Ibid. 
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and  fruitful.    This  involves,  of  course,  a  profound 

trust  in  man's  reason.    In  Brightman 's  words  again: 

Freedom's  eyes  are  blind  without  ration- 
ality.   Freedom  that  is  irrational  may 
destroy  both  itself  aid  others;  too  often 
it  destroys  the  others  long  before  it 
destroys  itself*. .If  choice  is  the  first 
factor,  rationality  is  tiie  second  factor 
in  spiritual  freedom.    Without  rationality 
freedom  is  irresponsible,  ruthless,  egois- 
tic, and  ruinous »1 

Moreover,  freedom  involves  a  rational  devotion  to  truth, 

moral  and  divine.    It  means  a  search  for  wholeness  in  life. 

Thus  man  may  actually  increase  his  positive  personal  freedom* 

In  addition  to  action  and  rationality,  freedom  must 

also  include  opportunity.     It  requires,  insists  Brightman, 

the  "availability  of  values  to  choose ."^ 

Spiritual  freedom  is  not  only  freedom  to 
aspire,  but  also  freedom  to  climb.  Spiritual 
freedom,  in  the  absence  of  heights  that  may 
be  scaled,  is  an  empty  gift.    It  cheapens 
freedom.    A  God  who  gave  nothing  for  freedom 
to  gain  would  be  an  unworthy  God. 

This  availability  of  values,  Brightman  finds,  is  what  high 

religion  calls  "the  grace  of  God." 

Here  again  we  come  to  a  sharp  break  witii  Niebuhr's 

tendency  to  emphasize  God's  initiative  and  man's  passivity. 

For,  contends  Brightman,    God  "cannot  achieve  His  gracious 


1.  Brightman,  TSL,  191. 

2.  Ibid.,  194. 

3.  Ibid. 
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purposes  without  human  co-operation,  both  individual 

and  social."-1- 

Lack  of  human  co-operation  rather 
than  any  lack  of  divine  grace  is  what 
reduces  freedom  of  choice  to  an  empty 
boon. 2 

In  other  words,  there  could  be  no  spiritual  universe 
nor  any  real  freedom  unless  "the  truly  desirable  is 
eventually  available."      Brightman  would  concur  with 
Sidgwick  in  his  classic  dictum  that  man  cannot  conceive 
that  he  ought  to  do  something  which  at  the  same  time  he 
judged  that  he  could  not  do.     To  argue  otherwise,  we  must 
assert,  is  to  make  a  fiction  of  human  freedom,  and  to 
negate  man's  true  moral  and  spiritual  function. 

Brightman  rightly  insists  that  the  difference 
between  the  free  man  and  the  unfree  man  is  that  the  free 
man  "seeks  and  takes  the  highest  opportunities. "^  He 
becomes,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  "slave  of  God."    That  is, 
he  is  a  disciplined,  purposeful  spirit,  who  has  mastered 
himself,  and,  to  a  significant  extent,  his  circumstances. 
As  such,  man  has  a  ground  for  finding  meaning  in  historical 
existence  and  for  realizing  victory  over  his  sins  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  principle.5    In  Brightman 's  words  again: 


1.  Brightman,  Ibid.,  194f. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  195. 

4.  Ibid.,  197. 

5.  Niebuhr  denies  this  possibility  in  NDM,  II. 
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Hope  is  grounded  in  freedom,  and  freedom 
is  grounded  in  all  the  high  purposes  and 
powers  of  spirit,  human  and  divine.  The 
last  word  of  spirit  is  Victory.^- 

We  are  not  here  arguing  that  Niebuhr  would  dis- 
agree with  Brightman  in  the  assertion  that  man  must  become 
"the  slave  of  God.w    We  are  aware  that  Niebuhr  holds  that 
the  sovereignty  of  God  is  essential  to  freedom  in  man.  And 
with  that  contention  there  can  be  no  serious  quarrel*  But 
Niebuhr  tends  to  direct  his  scholarship  so  exclusively 
within  the  realm  of  God's  sovereign  power,  and  to  so 
neglect  the  natural  God-given  powers  within  man,  that  he 
actually  annuls  man's  positive  personal  freedom  in  the  end* 

The  dignity  of  man,  we  insist,  is  just  as  essential 
in  any  meaningful  interpretation  of  freedom  as  is  God's 
sovereignty.    For  no  rational  meaning  could  be  assessed  to 
freedom  otherwise.    Without  this  sense  of  dignity  which 
results  from  the  assurance  that  human  life  may  possess 
eternal  significance  man  could  not  be  sure  of  either 
moral  or  spiritual  victory  in  this  life,  or  any  life. 
Man  would  not  then  be  a  slave  of  God,  in  the  sense  that 
St.  Paul  used  the  term  (devoted  and  disciplined)  but, 
rather,  he  would  be  a  slave  of  tyrannical,  irrational, 
and  inhuman  evils  that  he  could  not  hope  to  control  or 


1.  Brightman,  Ibid.,  213. 
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redirect;  and  he  could  not  hove  faith  that  God  is  a 
morally  responsible  being  who  permits  His  love  and 
grace  to  be  dynamically  related  and  operative  within 
the  life  that  men  can  know  and  experience .  To  be  a 
slave,  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  term,  is  to  work 
for  someone  or  some  high  purpose --either  by  force  or 
by  voluntary  choice.     Few  people  would  find  a  rich  and 
meaningful  experience  in  working  for  Niebuhr's  "'absentee 
landlord"  conception  of  God.    For  freedom-purpose-value, 
in  God  and  in  man,  as  Brightman  has  demonstrated,  is  a 
social  as  well  as  a  metaphysical  category."'"     That  is, 
freedom  and  value  must  relate  to  and  be  functional  in 
all  of  the  complex  areas   of  human  life — social,  political, 
economic,  moral--if  they  are  to  have  concrete  meaning. 
Otherwise,  we  argue  in  a  vacuum. 

What  Niebuhr  overlooks  in  his  interpretation  of 
freedom  is  the  imperative  responsibility  of  using  human 
freedom  in  a  constructive  fashion.     It  will  be  granted 
that  human  freedom  may  be,  as  too  often  it  is,  destructive. 
But  to  view  freedom  in  its  highest  expressions  as  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  not  free,  as  Niebuhr  explicitly 
asserts,  is  to  take  an  essentially  negative  and  truncated 
view  of  man's  powers.     On  these  terms,  our  major  respon- 

1.  Brightman,  Art. (1940). 
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sibility  "becomes  a  sense  of  guilt  incurred  in  an  alleged 
inevitable  abuse  of  freedom  through  sinful  disobedience 
of  the  divine  ground  and  end  of  existence^  rather  than 
where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed:  in  the  task  of 
redeeming  and  redirecting  the  inner  life  and  the  external 
institutions  of  man  in  a  larger  field  of  progressive 
attainment  nurtured  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  empowered  with 
enabling  grace. 

For  the  highest  expression  of  freedom  in  prophetic 
Christianity  is  the  practice  of  self-sacrificial  and 
redeeming  love— the  Agape  of  the  New  Testament©  Actually, 
Agape  is  a  task  as  well  as  a  gift— an  Aufgabe  as  well  as  a 
Gabe»    Is  it  not  true  that  the  verb  "to  love"  has  an 
imperative  mood?    Lovefs  rise  and  progress,  as  James 
Strahan  has  truly  said,  are  "dependent  on  a  continuous 
effort,"  and  the  more  perfect  love  becomes  "the  more  does 
it  embody  the  inmost  desires  and  strongest  impulses  of  the 
soul.1*!    it  iS  oniy  oy  this  insistence  upon  the  union  of 
divine  love  and  human  love — di vine  Agape  and  human  agape— 
that  man  can  hope  to  fulfill  the  law  of  his  life,  the  law 
of  love.     If  love  is  fulfilled  only  by  a  supernatural 
power  or  in  a  deferred  realm  of  meaning  (as  in  Niebuhr's 
"beyond  tragedy"  concept)  then  Agape  has  not  been  granted 


1*  Strahan,  ERE,  VIII,  164f. 
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it3  proper  field  of  activity,  nor  has  it  been  brought 
into  any  meaningful  relationship  with  human  experience. 

This  concrete  operation  of  the  divine  love  in 
and  through  human  love  is  not  possible  if  we  postulate, 
with  Niebuhr,  that  man's  freedom  is  such  that  he  must 
make  corrupt  choices  and  be  led  to  self-deception  in 
every  instance.    To  say  that  the  center  of  the  human 
personality— or  the  will  in  Niebuhr's  terms— is  inevitably 
defective  due  to  wrong  choices  beyond  man's  control  is  to 
deny  that  there  can  be  any  real  growth  in  personality,  or 
in  the  Increased  certainty  of  our  moral  willing  and 
striving  as  related  to  the  moral  laws* 

Is  not  human  personality  the  end  of  the  good  will 
in  this  life?    If  this  be  true,  we  hamper  personality 
unnecessarily  if  we  assert  that  the  will  can  never  be 
good  as  judged  by  the  divine  goodness.    There  could  never 
be  even  a  perfection  of  good  intentions- -so  me  thing 
Niebuhr  will  allow  is  possible— on  these  terms.    For  will 
and  intention  cannot  be  arbitrarily  separated  in  moral 
activity.    Nor  can  will  and  action  long  be  so  separated 
without  cutting  the  nerve  of  the  moral  nature. 

Further,  the  moral  capacity  to  interpret  and 
make  effective  a  valid  morality  is  also  virtually  denied 
in  Niebuhr's  freedomism,  for  such  an  alleged  corruption 
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of  the  human  will  renders  it  impossible  for  the  reason 

and  personality  of  man  to  sustain  universal  norms  and 

principles.      For  no  judgment  of  what  man  ought  to  be 

or  ought  to  do  could  have  validity  until  God  acted  to 

remove  the  defect  that  corrupted,  allegedly,  all  the 

moral  laws  that  man  had  constructed  to  guide  him  in 

his  many  personal  and  collective  choices.      Until  God 

speaks,  on  these  terms,  man  can  do  nothing  except  as 

he  wills  or  acts  in  self-deception  or  self -righteousness. 

His  vords  and  deeds  would  be  guided  only  by  "sinful"  and 

"relative"  standards- -all  of  which  would  vanish,  we  are 

told,  when  God  chooses  to  act. 

This  construction,  of  course,  condemns  man  to 

ethical  relativity,  to  pragmatic  politics,  and  to  a 

negative,  negated  freedom.    God's  revelation  of  grace 

and  moral  law  then  have  little  or  no  concrete  meaning, 

nor  could  a  trustful  response  from  man  be  expected,  for 

man,  as  Ramsdell  rightly  says,  must  first  "unmistakably 

m1 

recognize  their  truth  and  relevance. 

Because  of  his  refusal  to  emphasize  this  essential 
truth,  Niebuhr  has  neglected  the  high  prophetic  quality  of 


1.  Ramsdell,  Art. (1943). 
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the  Christian  Ethos,  and  has  done  violence  to  man's 
moral  consciousness.     It  would  seem  that  Niebuhr  has 
placed  God  in  the  category  of  the  Epicurean  God--careiess 
of  mankind. 

Mackenzie  has  observed,  in  this  connection,  that 

the  tendency  of  an  essentially  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic 

approach  to  the  problem  of  human  freedom  is 

to  start  from  knowledge  of  God!s  absoluteness 
above  experience,  deduce  logically  from  this 
eternal  decrees,  and  so  explain  individual 
experience.    We  must  start  from  experience, 
however;  and,  doing  so,  the  problem  is  to 
reconcile  God's  absoluteness  in  grace  with 
man's  freedom. 1 

This  is  the  proper  emphasis  of  prophetic  Christianity. 

To  become  preoccupied  with  demonstrating  God's  "wholly 

otherness11  is  to  postulate  a  world  of  moral  chaos.  Not 

to  begin  with  human  experience  is  to  deface  man.  Man's 

highest  hopes,  including  fellowship  with  God,  could  never 

be  satisfied  if  they  were  not  made  of  the  stuff  of  human 

experience  as  well  as  divine  experience. 

Niebuhr *s  view  of  man  places  him  squarely  in  the 

camp  of  pragmatism  in  ethics.    On  his  terms,  since  there 

are  no  accessible  moral  laws  that  have  eternal  significance 

and  validity  in  history,  then  man  is  driven  to  make  his 


1.  Mackenzie,  "Free  Will,"  ERE,  III. 
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own  rules  of  conduct  and  to  "get  by"  with  them  as  best 
he  can  until  God  acts  to  make  them  finally  valid  and  truly 
universal.    These  purely  regulative  rules  could  in  no  sense 
be  dynamically  related  to  the  alleged  eternal  ideal  Rule# 
For  no  objective  frame  of  reference  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  mundane  life  are  provided  for  in  Niebuhrfs  moral 
theory.    His  postulated  transcendental  ideal  of  ethics,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  allowed  no  concrete  demonstration  in  human 
experience,  and  is  thus  cut  off  from  the  world  of  moral 
willing  and  acting. 

Thus  Niebuhr's  view  of  human  freedom  leads  to 
pragmatic  conclusions  regarding  concrete  social  and 
political  matters,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  more  in  detail 
in  Chapter  VIII,  and  to  relativistic  conclusions  in  moral 
philosophy.      As  a  result,  one-half  of  a  valid  opposition 
to  positivistic  naturalism  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
irrationalism  in  morality  and  religion. 

3.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 
Niebuhr's  concept  of  freedom  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  following  proposi tionss  (1)  man's  freedom  is  set  in 
the  dimension  of  depth  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  able  to 
aipprehend,  but  not  to  comprehend  or  to  achieve,  the  law  of 
life;  (2)  the  relation  of  finite  spirit  to  infinite  spirit 
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is  paradoxical,  and  any  interpretation  of  contact  between 
the  two  areas  will  reveal  only  provisional  meanings  (that 
is,  true  meaning  is  deferred  to  the  end  of  history);  (3) 
man's  essential  nature  (his  true  freedom)  is  his  trans- 
cendence and  self -transcendence  over  natural  processes, 
including  the  reason  itself;  (4)  man  sins  (rebels  against 
God)  in  and  by  his  freedom,  through  its  Inevitable  abuse; 
(5)  man's  sin  is  universal  and  ineradicable  because  of  a 
defect  of  the  will  at  the  center  of  the  personality—a 
defect  which  makes  it  impossible  for  man  to  do  the  good 
that  he  intends;  (6)  moral  guilt  may  be  objectified  and 
thus  not  necessarily  directly  related  to  self-conscious 
personal  choice,  though  human  evils  remain  man's  respon- 
sibility; (7)  the  destructive  aspects  of  human  freedom 
cancel  out  the  constructive  aspects,  so  that  growth  in 
grace  is  rendered  impossible  apart  from  an  act  of  divine 
grace  which  removes  the  contradiction  and  makes  fulfil- 
ment possible;  and  (8)  the  highest  expression  of  freedom 
in  man  is  his  recognition  and  admission  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  free,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations. 

We  have  argued  (l)  that  Niebuhr's  view  of  freedom 
is  essentially  negative  and  fragmentary,  for  he  does  not 
provide  for  the  proper  function  of  positive  personal  free- 
dom which,  on  one  level  or  another,  is  an  empirical  fact; 
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(2)  that  he  does  not  properly  distinguish  between  psycho- 
logical freedom,  moral  freedom,  and  metaphysical  or  real 
freedom;  (3)  that  his  view  of  objective  moral  guilt  is  not 
valid,  for  moral  guilt  must  relate  to  self-conscious  choice 
(4)  that  his  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  spiritual  si 
leads  him  to  overlook  the  power  of  love  in  man,  thus  de- 
grading man  unduly;  (5)  that  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  lack  of  human  co-operation  with  the  divine  grace 
rather  than  any  deficiency  of  Agape  or  divine  grace  which 
constitutes  the  true  abuse  of  freedom;  (6)  that  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  man  is  just  as  necessary  to  a  meaningful 
interpretation  of  freedom  as  is  the  defense  of  God's  sover- 
eignty, for  it  is  only  through  his  natural  human  experi- 
ence that  man  can  aspire  to  or  realize  God's  will  or  the 
moral  laws,  and  thus  to  gain  the  assurance  that  such  pos- 
sibilities may  be  valid  for  him;  and  (7)  that  Niebuhr 
has  not  validated  his  claim  that  man  has  no  enabling 
power  to  achieve  victory  over  sin  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
principle • 

In  our  view,  the  total  effect  of  these  emphases 
in  Niebuhr 's  view  of  freedom  is  to  condemn  man  to  ethical 
relativity,  to  pragmatic  politics,  and  to  a  negative, 
impotent  freedom.    This  defaces  man  unnecessarily,  and 
makes  God  appear  as  a  careless,  irresponsible  Deity— 
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careless  because  He  does  not  provide  man,  on  Niebuhr!s 
terms,  with  power  to  actualize  love  and  the  moral  laws 
in  concrete  personal  and  social  matters,  and  irrespon- 
sible because  He  places  before  man  a  goal  and  a  task  that 
he  cannot  hope  to  realize  to  any  meaningful  degree* 


CHAPTER  VIII 


EVIDENCE  OP  ETHICAL  RELATIVISM 
IN  NIEBUHR'S  VIEW  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

1.  A  Restatement  of  the  Central  Thesis 
of  this  Dissertation 

If  Niebuhr  is  consistent  in  his  repeated  asser- 
tion that  he  will  not  commit  the  error  of  Kierkegaard 
and  Barth  in  a  too  rigorous  interpretation  of  dialectical 
theology  that  denies  meaning  to  either  mankind  or  history, 
then  he  must  accept  as  valid  the  claim  of  the  liberal 
theologians  that  God's  Agape  and  grace  are  dynamically 
related  (functional  or  operative)  to  human  willing  and 
stri ving. 

Since  Niebuhr  denies  this  dynamic  and  concrete 
relationship  of  God  to  human  experience  and  historical 
processes,  and  asserts  that  God  makes  contact  with  man 
only  in  judgment  upon  his  moral,  social,  and  political 
achievements  (with  the  qualification  that  grace  is  pardon 
rather  than  power);  and  since  he  continues  to  resort  to 
paradoxical  explanations  that  make  an  abstraction  of  all 
ultimate  ideals  and  meanings,  then  he  has  virtually  negated 
his  own  and  all  other  constructive  and  redemptive  factors 
at  work  within  human  experience,  among  which  universally 
valid  moral  principles  are  especially  significant. 
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When  this  is  done,  of  course,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  radical  contradiction  that  Niebuhr  desires  to 
evade  by  means  of  paradoxical  argumentation.    For  if 
moral  principles,  human  structures  of  community,  and 
historical  approximations  to  the  alleged  absolute  ideal 
of  love  are  in  every  instance  defeated  in  history  simply 
because  God,  in  His  judgment,  pronounces  them  imperfect 
and  hence  to  be  "crucified11  in  order  to  make  way  for 
final  completion  and  fulfillment  in  a  different  order 
from  anything  in  the  natural  order— when  this  is  done, 
then  all  human  willing  and  acting  is  devoid  of  concrete 
meaning  or  eternal  significance.    If  human  aspiration 
and  achievement  can  have  no  vital  relationship  to 
eternally  valid  values,  then  there  are  no  rational 
grounds— for  there  is  no  proper  metaphysical  frame  of 
ref ere nee— *f or  asserting  that  man  has  any  real  freedom, 
or  that  he  is  created  "in  the  image"  of  God. 

There  can  be  no  more  radical  contradiction  of 
divine  and  human  love  than  this  denial  of  concrete  and 
eternal  meaning  to  human  willing  and  acting.  This 
denial  is  both  implicit  and  explicit  in  Niebuhr^  thought. 
Thus  Niebuhr1 s  readers  are  led  to  the  sub-ethical  and 
sub-Chri stian  conclusion  that  God's  purposes  cannot  be 
realized  in  and  through  persons  in  either  time  or  eter- 
nity, but  only  in  and  through  God  Himself.    Thus  the 
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human  side  of  the  work  of  personal  and  social  redemp- 
tion is  lacking  in  any  ideal  value,  and  we  are  driven 
to  aspire  after  the  absolute,  hidden,  and  divine  order 
of  value. 

But  no  rational  content  in  the  alleged  divine 
ideal  which  stands  in  judgment  on  and  in  contradiction 
to  human  formulations  of  value  is  provided  in  Niebuhr^ 
writings.    It  is,  of  course,  logically  and  psychologically 
unsound  to  base  a  morality  or  a  religion  upon  an  unknown 
and  undefined  principle.    Of  what  possible  value  is  an 
ultimate  ideal  that  is  exempt  from  human  considerations? 
Man  is  not  constituted  with  such  a  moral  nature  that  he 
will  long  be  loyal  to  an  ideal  or  a  realm  of  meaning  that 
cannot  be  brought  into  any  meaningful  relationship  with 
anything  he  can  know  and  experience. 

Consequently,  we  must  assert  that  NIebuhr's  moral 
and  social  theory  is  undermined  by  a  pervasive  ethical 
relativism.     This  ethical  relativism,  which  we  have 
defined  as  the  view  that  man  as  man  is  incapable,  apart 
from  social  pressure  or  the  Intervention  of  supernatural 
aid,  of  formulating  universally  valid  moral  principles 
that  can  function  concretely  as  a  guide  to  persons  in 
the  historical  task  of  achieving  the  good  life  both 
individually  and  collectively,  is  inherent  in  Niebuhr^s 
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view  of  man's  vocation  in  the  universe,  his  interpre- 
tation of  God  in  history,  his  concept  of  community,  and 
his  view  of  freedom. 

One  further  question  awaits  investigation:  Is 
there  evidence  of  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr's  views 
on  war  and  peace,  and  in  the  related  area  of  love  versus 
coercion  in  human  relationships?    In  this  discussion  we 
shall  try  to  show  that  with  respect  to  these  concrete 
problems  man,  on  Niebuhr's  terms,  is  incapable  of  resolv- 
ing them  on  the  basis  of  any  moral  or  religious  principles 
available  in  mundane  existence. 

2.  Niebuhr's  View  of  Coercive  Force 
The  core  of  Niebuhr's  thinking  in  regard  to  love 
and  coercion  in  individual  and  group  life  may  be  found  in 
four  of  his  major  works.    These  are:  Moral  Man  and  Immoral 
Society,  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics,  Christianity 
and  Power  Politics,  and  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  It 
will  be  possible  to  set  forth  the  author's  leading  ideas  in 
this  connection  by  our  methodology  of  quotation,  explanation, 
and  criticism  without  doing  injustice  either  to  his  thought 
or  to  the  vital  subject  under  investigation, 

Niebuhr's  Christian  "realism,"  based  in  part  on  a 


1.  For  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  use  shorter 
titles  for  Niebuhr's  works.     Thus:  Moral  Man,  Power  Politics, 
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Marxian  interpretation  of  human  nature  and  class  conflict, 
came  to  full  flower  in  Moral  Man*    It  is  true  that  this 
significant  development  was  heralded  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  publication  of  this  work  (1932)  in  various 
articles  and  editorials  in  Radical  Religion,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Fellowship  of  Socialist  Christians,  and  in 
a  small  treatise  published  in  the  same  year  as  Moral 
Man  entitled  The  Contribution  of  Religion  to  Social  Work* 

In  the  latter  work  cited,  Niebuhr  informs  his 
readers  that  the  basic  problem  of  social  justice  is  the 
control  of  power  and  coercion,  and  that  all  social  sci- 
entists and  religious  idealists  (such  as  pacifists)  merely 
"abhor"  the  realities  of  practical  politics,  and  invaria- 
bly underestimate  the  evil  in  man!s  make-up*    He  says, 
Marx-wise,  that 

the  sentimentalities  and  errors  of  the 
social  and  religious  idealists  are  the 
natural  limitations  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.    Their  errors  belong  to  the 
social  outlook  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
do  not  understand  that  there  are  inexorable 
movements  of  economic  power,  because  they 
neither  wield  it  nor  suffer  from  it... They 
fail  to  understand  the  brutalities  of  inter- 
group  life... They  are  just  as  naiye  in  deal- 
ing with  international  relations.-*- 

Further,  since  equal  justice  cannot  be  achieved  without 

political  struggle  and  coercion,  we  are  told,  then  idealists 


1.  Niebuhr,  CRSW,  83 
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are  "peculiarly  awkward  in  their  approach  to  the  ethi co- 
political  problem. * *    However,  it  is  true,  Niebuhr  admits, 
that  coercion,  ideally,  is  a  "non-violent  coercion." 

In  Moral  Man  the  reader  is  immediately  informed 
that  man  is  basically  an  irrational  creature,  and  that 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  conflict  of  interests  between 
persons  and  groups.     In  this  perpetual  conflict  "power 
must  be  challenged  by  power."**    As  the  discussion  proceeds, 
we  shall  understand  more  what  Niebuhr  means  by  the  terms 
"conflict"  and  "power." 

Niebuhr  bases  his  social  and  political  "realism* 
on  the  alleged  tragic  limitation  of  the  human  imagination, 
the  too  easy  subservience  of  reason  to  prejudice  and 
passion,  and  the  consequent  persistence  of  irrational 
egoism,  particularly  in  group  behavior,  which  "make  social 
conflict  an  inevitability  in  human  history,  probably  to 
its  very  end. 

Having  postulated  as  axiomatic  the  irrationality 
of  inter-group  relations  that  makes  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  equal  justice  a  virtual  impossibility,  Niebuhr 
is  then  in  a  position  to  make  the  following  significant 


1»  Niebuhr,  CRSW,  88. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xx. 
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conclusion: 

The  relations  between  groups  must  there- 
fore always  be  predominantly  political 
rather  than  ethical,  that  is,  they  will  be 
determined  by  the  proportion  of  power  which 
each  group  possesses  at  least  as  much  as  by 
rational  and  moral  appraisal  of  the  com- 
parative needs  and  claims  of  each  group. * 

In  another  connection  in  this  same  year  (1932) 
Niebuhr  stated  succinctly  his  distrust  of  ethical  inter- 
group  relations.  He  asserts  that  "man  can  never  resolve 
in  purely  ethical  terms  the  conflict  between  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be. "2  Moreover,  we  are  informed,  coercion 
is  just  as  effective  in  the  work  of  social  redemption,  if 
not  more  so,  than  is  any  rational  ethical  suasion. 

The  hope  of  attaining  an  ethical  goal  for 
society  by  ethical  means,  ttiat  is,  without 
coercion,  and  without  the  assertion  of  the 
interests  of  the  under-privileged,  is  an 
illusion  which  was  spread  chiefly  among  the 
comfortable  classes  of  the  past  century.^ 

As  one  answer  to  the  query:  Why  is  coercion  a  necessity 

in  society?  Niebuhr  states: 

If  there  is  a  law  in  our  members  which 
wars  against  the  law  that  is  in  our  minds 
as  individuals,  this  is  even  more  true  when 
we  think  of  society.     Individuals  set  the 
goal  for  society  but  society  Itself  must 
achieve  the  goal,  and  society  is  and  will 
always  'be  sub-human. 3 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xxiii.  Italics  mine. 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1932). 2 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 
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Thus,  we  are  told,  a  true  political  realism  must  know 
that  the  appeal  to  reason,  the  formulation  of  ethical 
goals  for  society,  and  the  ethics  of  love  "may  qualify 
the  social  struggle  of  history"  but  they  "will  never 
abolish  it."^  And  those  who  make  the  attempt  "will  die 
on  the  cross. 

The  casual  or  superficial  observer,  Niebuhr  finds, 
will  tend  to  overestimate  the  moral  and  rational  factors 
at  work  in  the  political  arena,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
overlook  the  "covert"  types  of  coercive  force  used  in 
every  social  situation*    For  example,  the  threat  of 
violence  entails  a  form  of  coercion  just  as  clearly  as 
does  actual  violence.^    For  this  reason,  it  is  argued, 
the  "hidden"  expressions  of  power  are  more  vicious  than 
occasional  violent  outbreaks,  such  as  proletarian  revolu- 
tions aimed  at  mitigating  the  growing  disproportion  of 
power  in  an  industrial  society,  since  they  fester  rela- 
tively unnoticed  in  the  social  body. 

Niebuhr  contends  that  society  is  perennially 
harassed  by  two  facts.    These  are:  (1)  the  overt  and 
covert  factors  in  social  life  which  create  injustice  in 
the  process  of  establishing  peace;  and  (2)  the  tendency 


1#  Niebuhr,  Art. (1932). 2 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  xxiii. 
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of  these  same  coercive  factors  to  aggravate  inter-group 
conflict.^-  In  his  discussion  of  these  factors  Niebuhr 
presents  his  view  of  the  predominant  causes  of  war.  In 
his  words: 

Power  sacrifices  justice  to  peace  within 
the  community  and  destroys  peace  between  com- 
munities*    It  is  not  true  that  only  kings  make 
war.     The  common  members  of  any  national  com- 
munity, while  sentimentally  desiring  peace, 
nevertheless  indulge  impulses  of  envy,  jealousy, 
pride,  bigotry,  and  greed  which  make  for  con- 
flict between  communities.    Neither  is  it  true 
that  modern  wars  are  caused  solely  by  the 
modern  capitalistic  system  with  its  dispro- 
portion of  economic  power  and  privilege. 
Without  an  almost  miraculous  increase  in  human 
intelligence  it  will  not  be  easy  to  resolve 
the  conflicts  of  interest  between  various 
national  communities  even  after  the  special 
privilege  and  the  unequal  power,  which  now 
aggravate  international  conflicts,  have  been 
destroyed*-^ 

Moreover,  Niebuhr  insists,  the  whole  history  of  mankind 

bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "the  power  which  prevents 

anarchy  in  intra-group  relations  encourages  anarchy  in 

3 

inter-group  relations."      Thus  the  same  motives  and  attitudes 

that  prompt  bloodshed  between  particular  persons  are  merely 

lifted  to  a  higher  dimension  of  fury  in  global  conflict. 

Pride,  jealousy,  disappointed  love,  hurt 
vanity,  greed  for  greater  treasures,  lust  for 
power  over  larger  dominions,  petty  animosities 
between  royal  brothers  or  between  father  and 


U  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  16. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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son,  momentary  passions  and  childish  whims, 
these  all  have  been,  not  the  occasional 
but  the  perennially  recurring,  causes  and 
occasions  of  international  conflict 

The  will«-t o-power  which  results  from  a  combination  of 

these  selfish  motives  is  characteristic  of  competing 

national  groups,  we  are  told,  and  is  "the  cause  of  the 

international  anarchy  which  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 

2 

has  thus  far  vainly  striven  to  overcome,"" 

Thus  society  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
war.     Lacking  moral  and  rational  resources 
to  organize  its  life,  without  resort  to 
coercion,  except  in  the  most  immediate  and 
intimate  groups  social  groups,  men  remain  the 
victims  of  the  individuals,  classes  and 
nations  by  whose  force  a  momentary  coerced 
unity  is  created.     The  fact  that  the  coercive 
factor  in  society  is  both  necessary  and 
dangerous  seriously  complicates  the  whole  task 
of  securing  both  peace  and  justice. 

It  ia  instructive  that  in  the  same  year  that 
Niebuhr  could  go  to  such  pains  in  presenting  the  fore- 
going rational  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war  (though  we 
have  reservations  regarding  the  rational  validity  of 
certain  of  his  theses,  as  we  shall  see),  he  could 
pronounce  the  rank  and  file  of  persons  and  groups  as 
irrational  and  sub-human.     The  reader  naturally  wonders 
why  one  who  goes  to  such  an  effort  to  present  a  rational 
analysis  of  wars — an  analysis  clearly  based 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  17. 

2.  Ibid.,  18. 

3.  Ibid, '20. 
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upon  some  standards  of  moral  estimation,  as  all  evalua- 
tions must  bee*— does  not  at  the  same  time  go  to  equal 
pains  in  presenting  a  rational  ethical  program  of  the 
causes  of  peace.    This  one-si dedness  is  in  itself  a  mark 
of  ethical  relativism,  for  it  represents  a  fragmentary- 
employment  of  available  powers  within  men  and  groups » 
Analysis  is  valuable  and  necessary;  the  ways  and  means 
of  applying  constructive,  problem-solving  measures  is 
even  more  valuable  and  desirable. 

In  Moral  Man  Niebuhr  states  his  major  criticisms 
of  pacifists  and  all  advocates  of  non-resistance.  The 
trouble  with  idealistic  pacifists  is,  we  are  told,  that 
"they  note  the  evils  which  force  introduces  into  society 
and  then  give  themselves  to  the  vain  illusion  that  force 

can  be  eliminated,  and  society  organized  upon  the  basis  of 

»1 

anarchistic  principles,"      The  actual  fact  is,  Niebuhr 
argues,  that  moral  goodwill  is  so  impossible  among  the 
wielders  of  power  in  society  that  such  idealistic  theories 
as  pacifism  and  non-resistance  constitute  "blind  leaders 
of  the  blind." 

Practical  politics,  Niebuhr  insists,  is  concerned 
with  a  more  serious  problem  than  non-resistance:  the 
avoidance  of  both  tyranny  and  anarchy.     In  his  words: 


1.  Niebuhr,  MM IS,  20. 
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So  difficult  is  it  to  avoid  the  Scylla 
of  despotism  and  the  Charybdis  of  anarchy 
that  it  is  safe  to  hazard  the  prophecy  that 
the  dream  of  perpetual  peace  and  brotherhood 
for  human  society  is  one  which  will  never  be 
fully  realized*1 

Apparently,  Niebuhr  knows  something  of  what  the 
ultimate  good  is--in  this  case  human  brotherhood  and 
perpetual  peace--and  what  he  wishes  to  avoid  (tyranny 
and  anarchy)  but  he  does  not  know  what  can  be  done 
concretely  either  to  realize  the  "dream"  or  to  find  any 
safe  and  relatively  sure  means  of  avoiding  the  evils 
apart  from  the  use  or  threatened  use  of  coercive  power 
by  delegated  institutions  in  society* 

While  society  cannot  hope  to  avoid  the  use  of 

coercion  in  one  way  or  another,  Niebuhr  farther  argues, 

yet  it  must  seek  to  make  coercion  "ethically  responsible." 

The  problem  society  faces  is  clearly  one 
of  reducing  force  by  increasing  the  factors 
which  make  for  a  moral  and  rational  adjust- 
ment of  life  to  life;  of  bringing  such  force 
as  is  still  necessary  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  of  society;  of  destroying  the 
kind  of  power  which  cannot  be  made  socially 
responsible  (the  power  which  resides  in 
economic  ownership  for  instance);  and  of 
bringing  forces  of  moral  self-restraint  to 
bear  upon  types  of  power  which  can  never  be 
brought  completely  under  social  control. 2 

The  "stupidity  of  the  average  man"  and  the  tragic 


1*  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  21. 
2»  Ibid.,  20. 
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limitation  of  intelligence  in  society,  it  is  asserted, 
makes  the  use  of  coercive  methods  against  irresponsible 
power  an  inevitability— though  it  is  admitted  that  this 
procedure  "will  always  run  the  peril  of  introducing  new 
forms  of  injustice  in  place  of  those  abolished. Since 
the  Utopian  dream  of  peace  is  an  impossibility,  collec- 
tive man  "must  content  himself  with  a  more  modest  goal."^ 
What  is  this  modest  goal? 

Man's  concern  for  some  centuries  to  come 
is  not  the  creation  of  an  ideal  society  in 
which  there  will  be  uncoerced  and  perfect 
peace  and  justice,  but  a  society  in  which 
there  will  be  enough  justice,  and  In  which 
coercion  will  be  sufficiently  non-violent 
to  prevent  his  common  enterprise  from  issuing 
into  complete  disaster*^ 

This  more  practical  goal  is  deemed  superior  to  the  ethical 
goals  of  the  "romanticists,"  who  have  so  little  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  group  dynamics,  we  are  told, 
that  "any  goal  regarded  as  worthy  of  achievement  by  them 
must  necessarily  be  beyond  attainment."^ 

Niebuhr  contends  that  those,  like  the  pacifists, 
who  assume  that  coercion  and  warfare  are  intrinsically 
immoral  are  in  error  on  two  specific  counts.    These  are: 
(1)  in  the  belief  that  violence  is  a  natural  and  Inevitable 


1»  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  21. 

2.  Ibid.,  22. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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expression  of  ill-will,  and  that  violence  is  therefore 

intrinsically  evil  and  non-violence  intrinsically  good; 

and  (2)  in  the  uncritical  identification  of  traditionai- 

i'js  ed  instrumental  values  with  intrinsic  moral  values. 

In  the  first  place,  Niebuhr  admits  that 

proposition  (l)  above  does  contain  a  measure  of  validity— 

or  at  least  of  plausibility.    But  it  ¥is  certainly  not 

universally  valid.  "^ 

It  is  less  valid  in  inter-group  relations 
than  in  individual  relations,  if  our  assump- 
tion is  correct  that  the  achievement  of 
harmony  and  justice  between  groups  requires 
a  measure  of  coercion,  which  is  not  necessary 
in  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  imaginative 
individual  relations .3 

For  once  we  admit  the  factor  of  coercion  "as  ethically 
justified,  though  we  concede  that  it  is  always  morally 
dangerous,  we  cannot  draw  any  absolute  line  of  demarcation 
between  violent  and  non-violent  coercion."^ 

Moreover,  Niebuhr  admits,  "we  may  argue  that  the 
immediate  consequences  of  violence  are  such  that  they 
frustrate  the  ultimate  purpose  by  which  it  is  justified."5 
But  if  this  is  true,  we  are  told,  it  is  "certainly  not  self- 
evident,"  and  violence  "can  therefore  not  be  ruled  out  on 
a  priori  grounds."6 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  172. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Ibid. 
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The  difference  between  violence  and  non- 
violence is  not  an  absolute  one,  even  though 
there  may  be  important  distinctions,  which 
must  be  weighed  carefully,    Gandhi's  boycott 
of  British  cotton  results  in  the  undernourish- 
ment of  children  in  Manchester,  and  the  block- 
ade of  the  Allies  in  wartime  caused  the  death 
of  German  children.     It  is  impossible  to 
coerce  a  group  without  damaging  both  life  and 
property  and  without  imperilling  the  interests 
of  the  innocent  with  those  of  the  guilty • 
These  are  factors  which  are  involved  in  the 
intricacies  of  group  relations;  and  they  make 
it  impossible  to  transfer  an  ethic  of  personal 
relations  uncritically  to  the  field  of  inter- 
group  relations.! 

In  the  second  place,  Niebuhr  finds  that  proposi- 
tion (2)  above  represents  a  further  error  in  pacifism— its 
uncritical  identification  of  traditionalised  instrumental 
values  with  intrinsic  moral  values He  says  further: 

Only  goodwill  is  intrinsically  good.  But 
as  soon  as  goodwill  expresses  itself  in 
specific  actions,  it  must  be  determined 
whether  the  right  motive  has  chosen  the  right 
instruments  for  the  attainment  of  its  goal 
and  whether  the  objective  is  a  defensible 
one.    For  reason  may  err  in  guiding  the 
righteous  will  in  the  choice  of  either  means 
or  ends.    But  there  are  certain  specific 
actions  and  attitudes  which  are  generally 
not  judged  in  terms  of  their  adequacy  in 
achieving  an  approved  social  end.  Experi- 
ence has  established  them;  and  their  tradi- 
tionalised instrumental  value  is  regarded 
as  an  intrinsic  one .3 

Examples  of  these  specific  actions  and  attitudes  are: 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  173;  Cf.  NDM,  I,  22. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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respect  for  the  life,  the  opinions,  and  the  interests  of 
other  persons.    Thus,  in  purely  "personal  relations"  non- 
violence is  a  justified  procedure. 

It  is  good  to  trust  the  neighbor,  for  it 
will  prompt  him  to  trustworthy  action;  it 
is  good  to  respect  his  life  because  this 
respect  helps  to  establish  and  preserve  that 
general  reverence  for  life  upon  which  all 
morality  rests;  it  is  good  not  to  coerce  the 
opinions  of  the  other  because  coercion  does 
not  change  opinion  or  because  it  may  give 
an  undue  advantage  to  the  wrong  opinion;  it 
is  good  to  tell  the  truth  because  truth- 
telling  facilitates  the  sharing  of  experi- 
ence which  is  basic  to  all  social  life. 
Such  justifiable  judgments  as  these  may  not 
be  universally  accepted,  but  they  are  the 
working  capital  of  personal  morality. 

But  even  on  the  more  intimate  personal  level, 

Niebuhr  insists,  these  so-called  moral  values  cannot  be 

regarded  as  absolute.    For  every  value,  in  any  given 

instance,  "may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  some  other  value." 

Every  action  resolves    a  certain  competi- 
tion between  values,  in  lAiich  one  value  must 
be  subordinated  to  another.    This  is  neces- 
sary in  a  specific  instance  even  though  there 
may  be  an  ultimate  harmony  of  all  high  and 
legitimate  moral  values. • .A  reflective  moral- 
ity is  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  re-» 
analysing  moral  values  which  are  regarded  as 
intrinsically  good  and  of  judging  them  in 
instrumental  terms. 3 

Here  we  detect  a  strong  element  of  ethical  rela- 
tivism.   Who  is  to  determine  what  value  is  to  be  sacri- 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  173f. 

2.  Ibid.,  174. 
5.  Ibid. 
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ficed  to  what  other  value?    What  criterion  is  to  be 
used?    How  can  there  be  a  "reflective  morality"  with- 
out some  valid  system  of  objective  moral  values  to 
reflect  upon?    Moral  values  do  not  exist  in  an  intel- 
lectual or  metaphysical  vacuum.     If  they  are  to  be  valid 
guides  to  man,  they  must  be  rationally  demonstrable  and 
capable  of  concrete  application— neither  of  which  Niebuhr 
has  adequately  provided  for. 

As  if  aware  that  this  construction  brings  one 
perilously  close  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  the 
moral  life,  Niebuhr  has  this  to  say: 

The  more  inclusive  the  ends^which  are  held 
in  view,  the  more  the  immediate  consequences 
of  an  action  cease  to  be  the  authoritative 
criteria  of  moral  judgment*    Since  society 
must  constantly  deal  with  these  inclusive 
ends,  it  always  seems  to  capitulate  to  the 
dangerous  principle  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.    All  morality  really  accepts 
that  principle ,  but  the  fact  is  obscured 
by  the  assumption,  frequently  though  not 
universally  justified,  that  the  character 
of  immediate  consequences  guarantees  the 
character  of  the  ultimate  end. 2 

For  example,  a  community  may  believe,  as  it  usually  does, 

we  are  told,  that  "reverence  for  life  is  a  basic  moral 


1,  We  are  reminded  here  of  Brightman's  "law  of  the  most 
inclusive  end"  in  Moral  Laws,  183,  with  the  crucial 
distinction  that  Brightman  appeals  to  the  criterion  of 
a  coherent  life  including  a  rational  system  of  values, 
while  Niebuhr  makes  no  such  appeal. 

2.  Niebuhr,  MIS,  175.     Italics  mine. 
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attitude  and  yet  rob  a  criminal  of  his  life  in  order  to 

deter  others  from  taking  life."-*- 

The  community  may  be  wrong  in  doing  this; 
but  if  it  is,  the  error  is  not  in  taking  the 
life  but  in  following  a  policy  which  does 
not  really  deter  others  from  murder.  The 
question  cannot  be  resolved  on  a  priori 
grounds  but  only  by  observing  the  social 
consequences  of  various  types  of  punish- 
ment .2 

Niebuhr  seems  to  imply,  in  the  above  and  other 
instances,  that  all  liberal  or  rational  systems  of  ethics 
appeal  to  a  priori  grounds  to  validate  their  major 
criteria.    That  this  is  a  distortion  of  fact  can  be 
shown  by  a  glance  at  the  writings  of  a  growing  number 
of  Personalis tic  Idealists,  for  example,  who  construct 
their  moral  and  religious  criteria  quite  as  much  out  of 
rational  considerations  of  concrete  human  experience  as 
by  any  a  priori  principles  (thus  Brightman,  Plewelling, 
Harkness,  Muelder,  Bertocci,  DeWolf). 

Niebuhr  admits  that  his  solution  to  the  problem 

of  punishment  for  criminals  is  a  pragmatic  and  relative 

one.     This  judgment,  it  would  seem,  is  also  carried  into  the 

area  of  freedom  and  security  in  society.     In  his  words: 

On  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of 
freedom  and  solidarity  no  final  and  author- 
itative answer  can  be  given.    Every  answer 


1»  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  175. 
2.  Ibid. 
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will  be  relative  to  the  social  experience 
of  particular  individuals  and  groups,  who 
have  suffered  from  either  anarchy  or  autoc- 
racy and  tend  to  embrace  the  evils  of  the 
one  in  the  effort  to  escape  the  perils  of 
the  other. 1 

Niebuhr  can  apparently  see  no  middle  ground 
between  anarchy  and  tyranny  that  could,  rightly  afford  a 
dependable  stability  or  an  enduring  peace  in  society. 
He  has  made  no  substantial  alteration  in  this  fear  since 
the  publication  of  Moral  Man.    A  better  understanding  of 
the  genius  of  community  might  well  give  him  a  hope  for 
such  a  middle  ground.    Kert  Lewin,  for  instance,  has  demon- 
strated that  an  efficient  organization  of  society  is  both 
practical  and  possible --one  that  would  hold,  not  to  a 
precarious  balance  of  power  between  autocracy  and  anarchy, 
but  to  a  dynamic,  creative,  triangular  relationship 

between  (1)  autocracy,   (2)  democracy,  and  (3)  laissez- 
2 

faire.     In  other  words,  all  the  redemptive  possibilities 
within  society  cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  any 
such  arbitrary  continuum  as  that  between  "autocracy" 
(or  tyranny)  and  "anarchy."    Niebuhr  does  not  provide 
his  readers  with  the  assurance  that  such  a  stable  society 
is  possible  without  recourse  to  either  fear  or  violent 
coercion.    Such  truncated  social  theory  is  ethically 
r€3ativistic,  in  view  of  alternative  possibilities. 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  175 

2.  Lewin,  Art. (1945). 
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Having  established  his  thesis  that  neither  vio- 
lence nor  non-violence  are  intrinsically  good  or  evil  in 
large  human  aggregates,  Niebuhr  then  concludes,  Marx-wise 
again,  that  a  violent  revolution,  inspired  by  the  working 
classes,  may  avail  to  destroy,  to  a  significant  extent, 
the  root  of  social  injustice— the  disproportion  of  power 
in  society*^ 

If  a  season  of  violence  can  establish  a 
just  social  system  and  can  create  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  preservation,  there  is  no 
purely  ethical  ground  upon  which  violence 
and  revolution  may  be  ruled  out.  This  could 
be  done  only  upon  the  basis  of  purely  anarchis- 
tic ethical  and  political  pre supposi ti ons . 
Once  we  have  made  the  fateful  concession  of 
ethics  to  politics,  and  accepted  coercion  as 
a  necessary  instrument  of  social  cohesion,  we 
can  make  no  absolute  distinctions  between  non- 
violent and  violent  types  of  coercion  or 
between  coercion  used  by  governments  and  that 
which  is  used  by  revolutionaries*^ 

On  Niebuhr* s  terms,  to  be  sure,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  ethical  grounds  for  ruling  out  violent 
coercion  and  violent  revolutions.    For  he  allows  no  ideal 
significance  in  any  thoroughgoing  manner  to  any  universal 
values,  such  as  respect  for  personality*    Not  only  does  he 
do  violence  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  social  health, 
but  he  does  not  consider  the  possibility  that  all  forms  of 
violent  coercion,  in  personal  or  social  relationships, 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  163. 

2.  Ibid.,  179.     Italics  mine. 
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might  neither  conserve  nor  extend  the  so-called  values 
their  wielders  set  out  to  defend.    Even  on  his  own 
pragmatic  grounds,  he  does  not  adequately  take  into 
account  the  total  consequences  of  violent  coercion.  We 
shall  consider  some  of  these  possible  consequences  in 
our  critique  later  in  this  chapter.^- 

Niebuhr  is  aware  that  a  too  consistent  political 
realism  would  consign  society  to  complete  pragmatism  in 
morals  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  against  all  in  society. 
He  insists  that  men  can  accept  coercion,  self-assertion, 
and  violent  conflict  as  permissible  and  necessary  instru- 
ments of  social  life  without  accepting  as  axiomatic 
"perpetual  conflict  and  perennial  tyranny."^ 

How  can  this  be  done?    In  the  first  place,  we 
are  told,  it  is  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  insights 
of  both  the  moralists  and  the  political  realists.  The 
moralists  rightly  insist,  Niebuhr  admits,  that  we  are 
obligated  to  extend  the  areas  of  social  cooperation. 
But  the  political  realists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  aware 
that  we  can  never  hope  to  escape  social  conflict— neither 
the  covert  nor  overt  types.    We  must  thus  try  to  save 
society 

from  being  involved  in  endless  cycles  of 
futile  conflict,  not  by  an  effort  to  abolish 


1.  Infra,  44lff. 

2.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  231. 
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coercion  in  the  life  of  collective  man, 
but  by  reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  by  counsel- 
ling the  use  of  such  types  of  coercion  as 
are  most  compatible  with  the  moral  and 
rational  factors  in  human  society  and  by 
discriminating  between  the  purposes  and 
ends  for  which  coercion  is  used.1 

This  logic  leads  Niebuhr  to  the  insight  that  "equality 
is  a  higher  social  goal  than  peace ."^    Thus  a  social 
conflict  which  aims  at  the  elimination  of  "frozen"  in- 
equalities within  the  social  body  is  in  a  morally  superior 
category,  for  Niebuhr,  than  is  a  war  "to  perpetuate  imperial 
rule  or  class  dominance."      For  these  reasons  Niebuhr  finds 
that  Marxian  philosophy  is  truer  to  the  human  situation 
than  is  idealistic  pacifism. 

More  should  be  said  of  Niebuhr' s  restrictions 
on  coercive  force.    He  insists  that  as  an  Instrument  of 
social  peace  it  is  a  potentially  perilous  one,  and  that 
the  moral  reason  must  guard  against  its  possible  abuse. 

Conflict  and  coercion  are  manifestly... 
dangerous  instruments.    They  are  so  fruit- 
ful of  the  very  evils  from  which  society 
must  be  saved  that  an  intelligent  society 
will  not  countenance  their  indiscriminate 
use. 5 

It  is  regretted  that  Niebuhr  does  not  pursue  this  in- 
sight to  its  logical  conclusion  in  regard  to  coercive 
violence*    For  what  he  offers  is  an  inconsistent  and 
inadequate  check  on  coercion— the  reason  is  not  allowed 


1»  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  234. 

2.  Ibid.,  235. 

3.  Ibid.  4.  Ibid. 


5.  Ibid.,  238. 
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its  proper  scope  and  function.    Let  us  see  how  this 
takes  place* 

The  best  rational  check  of  violent  coercion, 
Niebuhr  argues,  is  an  impartial  tribunal  which  will  not 
be  tempted  to  use  coercion  for  selfish  ends.  Thus 
society  may  claim,  as  it  usually  does,  the  right  "to 
use  coercion,  but  denies  the  same  right  to  individuals •  "■*■ 
The  police  power  of  a  community  or  nation  is  listed  as 
an  example  of  a  type  of  "impartial  tribunal."    But  no 
evidence  is  given  that  such  a  police  power  can  be,  or 
ever  has  been,  as  "impartial"  as  Niebuhr  desires.  At 
this  point  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  police  power 
would  rightly  make  a  fiction  of  such  an  alleged  impartial 
tribunal. 

On  page  239  of  Moral  Man  Niebuhr  rather  admits 
the  foregoing  dilemma  by  noting  that  "the  distinction 
between  the  impartial  and  the  partial  use  of  social  and 
political  coercion  is  a  legitimate  one,"  but  the  concept 
is  limited,  we  are  told,  by  the  fact  of  "the  impossibility 
of  achieving  the  kind  of  impartiality  which  the  theory 
assumes."^    Again,  the  prejudices  and  sinful  passions  of 
men  are  so  strong  that  violent  coercion  will  never  be 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  239. 

2.  Ibid. 
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rationally  or  ethically  "safe  and  sound"  in  every 
instance. 

Perhaps  an  important  part  of  the  confusion  at 
this  point  is  Niebuhr's  refusal  to  make  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  coercion  as  effort  exerted  by  man 
against  impersonal  or  irrational  forces  in  society  and 
coercion  of  a  violent  nature  against  strictly  personal 
and  intrinsically  valuable  entities  (personalities). 
We  are  aware  that  he  defends  the  thesis  in  Moral  Man 
that  no  hard  and  fast  separation  is  possible  between 
the  two  types  of  coercion.     But  he  bases  his  arguments 
on  purely  pragmatic  grounds  (social  consequences)  in  the 
end,  and  does  not  consider  the  larger  moral  and  metaphys- 
ical implications  of  his  arguments.    The  result  is  to 
lose  sight  of  personal  values  and  to  abandon  society, 
logically,  to  a  war  of  all  against  all.    What  Niebuhr 
does  not  see  is  that  human  reason,  guided  by  universally 
valid  moral  principles,  based  upon  the  foregoing  and 
other  considerations,  should  be  the  valid  arbiter  (or 
"impartial  tribunal"  in  Niebuhr's  terms)  in  such  concrete 
matters  as  the  wise  and  unwise  use  of  coercion. 

To  continue,  we  are  informed  that  pacifism  has 
a  contribution  to  make  in  society.     Indeed,  it  may 
rightly  become  an  imperative  calling  for  some.  In 
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Moral  Man  it  is  asserted  that 

religiously  inspired  pacifists  who  protest 
against  the  violence  of  their  state  in  the 
name  of  a  sensitive  individual  conscience  may 
never  lame  the  will-to-power  of  a  state  as  a 
self-conscious  labor  group.    But  if  their 
numbers  grow  to  large  proportions,  they  might 
affect  tiie  policy  of  the  government.    It  is 
possible,  too,  that  their  example  may  en- 
courage similar  non-conformity  among  individ- 
uals in  the  enemy  nation  and  thus  mitigate 
the  impact  of  conflict  without  weakening  the 
comparative  strength  of  their  own  community. 

Despite  these  contributions  of  pacifists  and  well-meaning 

social  scientists,  we  are  informed,  the  final  social  fact 

is  that  human  life  "will  always  be  the  projection  of  the 

world  of  nature"  and  "to  the  end  of  history  the  peace  of 

the  world,  as  St,  Augustine  observed,  must  be  gained  by 

strife."2 

In  another  connection  in  this  same  year  (1932) 
Niebuhr  is  convinced  that  pacifists  have  put  the  issue 
incorrectly.    The  major  social  problem  is  "not  voluntary 
versus  coerced  justice,"  but,  rather,  "coerced  justice 
versus  chaos ."^    This  is  because  the  ideal  of  self -sacrif i 
cial  love  (the  essence  of  perfect  justice)  is  "too  rarely 
achieved  in  individual  life  and  not  in  group  life  at  all." 
Thus,  contends  Niebuhr,  we  must  use  coercion,  and  recogniz 
"that  we  are  in  a  coercive  system."5 


1.  Niebuhr,  MMIS,  273. 

2.  Ibid.,  256. 

3.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1932). 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 
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Niebuhr  is  convinced  that  there  is  little  or 
no  inherent  moral  advantage  in  the  expression  of  spirit- 
ual power  and  physical  power. 

The  propagandist  uses  a  cheaper  and  more 
lasting  method  than  the  general;  but  it  is 
not  morally  better..»The  idea  that  purely 
spiritual  weapons  are  good  while  physical 
weapons  are  evil  is  derived  from  the  assump- 
tion that  ot  be  spiritual  means  to  trans- 
cend the  interest  of  tiie  ego  and  to  achieve 
some  universal  interest.    But  human  spiritu- 
ality is  never  as  simply  universal  as  ration- 
alists assume.     It  is,  therefore,  however 
subtle,  a  weapon  of  one  ego,  individual  or 
collective,  against  another.     It  is  a  tool 
of  conflict.l 

For  this  reason,  Niebuhr  concludes,  the  war  system  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  character  of  man  and  of  historic 
reality. 

It  [Violent  conflict]]  is  not  overcome  by 
lifting  life  from  the  physical  to  the 
spiritual  level.    Human  conflicts  are  more 
deadly  than  animal  conflict  precisely 
because  man  is  spiri tual.2 

One  reads  these  words  and  is  left  wondering  what 

is  meant  by  the  term  "spiritual."    The  logic  of  Niebuhr' s 

position  here  would  appear  to  be  that  if  men  were  not 

"spiritual"  on  Niebuhr !s  terms,  then  conflict  would  be 

reduced  to  a  minimum  and  wars  might  cease.    Would  not  the 

jungle,  rather  than  a  reasonable  society,  then  become  the 

ideal?    We  are  aware  that  Niebuhr 's  ideal  for  society  is 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1932). 2 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1933). 1  Italics  mine. 
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not  a  mere  simple  reduction  of  the  deadlines s  of  human 
conflict.    But  confusion  arises  at  the  point  of  present- 
ing human  spirituality  as  if  it  were  a  negative,  limited 
expression  of  the  ego.    The  emphasis,  we  must  assert,  is 
sub-Christian  and  sub-ethical  when  the  constructive  factors 
in  the  spiritual  life  are  not  presented  with  equal  stress. 
This  confusion  illustrates  one  peril  in  moral  and  theologi- 
cal relativism. 

In  a  significant  article  entitled  "Why  I  Leave 
the  FOR"  Niebuhr  states  his  case  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  hatred  to  non-violence.     Here  the    reader  is  in- 
formed that  Christianity  "means  more  than  any  moral  atti- 
tude which  can  express  itself  in  social  politics."^ 

But  it  must  at  least  mean  that  the  social 
struggle  is  fought  without  hatred.  Non- 
hatred  is  a  much  more  important  sign  and 
symbol  of  Christian  faith  than  non-violence 

Presently  we  shall  attempt  to  discover  if  non-hatred  is 
a  concrete  possibility  in  the  light  of  Niebuhr's  total 
view  of  human  nature. 3 

In  an  article  in  Christianity  and  Society  Niebuhr 
takes  up  the  discussion  of  hatred  and  denounces  the  ideal- 
istic pacifists  for  teaching  that  people  who  participate  in 
war  become  corrupted  by  hatred  and  are  thus  "incapable  of 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1934). 2 

2.  Ibid, 

3.  Infra,  431f . 
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contributing  to  a  decent  peace ."^    The  actual  fact  is, 

we  are  informed,  that 

the  old  ladies  back  home  may  do  a  good 
deal  of  hating.    But  the  soldiers  upon 
the  battlefield  usually  do  not  hate. 
They  have  an  impersonal  attitude  toward 
the  conflict.2 

The  army  leaders  rightly  know,  Niebuhr  further  argues, 

that  morale  "is  not  strengthened  by  hatred  but  only  by 

a  moral  purpose,  which  transcends  personal  and  individual 

consideration, "5 

At  this  point  it  seems  well  to  restate  a  question 
in  the  central  thesis  of  this  dissertation:  How  much  moral 
value  is  there  in  a  purpose  which  transcends  individual 
consideration?    If  Niebuhr  is  willing  to  agree  with  the 
army  leaders,  which  he  explicitly  states  that  he  does  in 
the  foregoing  cited  article,  then  he,  along  with  them,  is 
making  an  abstraction  of  "moral  purpose,"      Again  we 
repeat  the  classic  dictum  of  T.  H.  Green  that  all  values 
must  be  relative  to  value  for,  of,  or  in  persons. 

The  argument  Niebuhr 's  uses  to  support  his  theory 
that  one  may  take  an  impersonal  attitude  toward  violent 
conflict  is  based  upon  an  instructive  interpretation  of 
Eros  and  Agape ,     It  is  through  Agape >  or  a  love  that  trans- 
cends all  human  conflicts  and  other  mundane  matters,  that 


1*  Niebuhr,  Art, ( 1942) ? 

2.  Ibid, 

3.  Ibid. 
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one  is  able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  we  are  told,  and  even 
to  destroy  him,  if  need  be,  without  hatred*     This  is 
because  Agape  allows  "an  emotional  attachment  to  someone 
with  whom  we  are  in  conflict."^  Thus  we  can  desire  the 
good  of  the  "enemy"  while  we  contend  against  him. 

Niebuhr  admits  that  this  Agape,  while  psycho- 
logically possible,  is  spiritually  impossible,  and  that 
there  will  "ever  be  an  element  of  egotism  in  the  defense  of 
our  cause  and  an  element  of  hatred  in  our  opposition  to 
the  enemy.™ 

That  this  argument  cannot  be  validated  by  the  data 
of  psychological  theory  and  the  empirical  evidence  must  be 
asserted.    While  we  know  of  no  actual  scientific  studies 
that  would  (or  could)  indicate  how  many  soldiers  in  the 
last  two  world  wars  fought  with  or  without  hatred,  yet  it 
is  an  empirical  fact  that  only  the  most  idealistic  army 
leaders  ever  projected  such  a  theory  of  non-hatred  as 
Niebuhr  assumes.     It  may  have  been  the  ideal  of  some  top 
army  officers,  but  it  was  not  the  ideal  or  the  practice  of 
the  combat  officers  who  had  to  carry  out  the  actual  commands. 
The  use  of  bayonets  and  flame -throwing  instruments  (two 
basic  skills  in  modern  warfare)  would  appear  absurd,  and 
even  impossible,  from  a  purely  psychological  standpoint, 


1„  Niebuhr,  Art. (1942). 
2.  Ibid. 
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if  their  use  were  not  inspired  by  the  complicated 
impulses  of  hatred— if  hatred  is  viewed  as  any  detes- 
tation, aversion,  animosity,  or  intense  dislike  of 
another  human  being. 

We  have  repeatedly  indicated  the  error  in  a 
doctrine  of  Agape  which  makes  an  arbitrary  separation 
of  the  divine  love  and  the  concrete  willing  and  acting 
of  persons.    Such  a  distortion  is  only  possible  in  a  view 
that  sees  morality  as  meaningless  apart  from  the  inter- 
vention of  supernatural  aid. 

It  was  in  1936  that  Niebuhr  began  to  use  the 

expression,  later  to  receive  a  classic  formulation  in 

an  article  in  Life  Magazine ,  that  "for  peace  we  must  risk 

war,"    In  Radical  Religion  we  are  informed  that 

unwillingness  to  run  some  risk  of  war  in 
the  present  moment,  means  certain  war  in 
the  future.     It  also  means  the  probable 
victory  of  all  the  most  fanatic  and  re- 
actionary political  influences  in  the  world 
today  *1 

Since  the  momentary  threats  against  the  world's  peace 
offer  no  hope  of  a  lasting  justice  or  peace,  it  is  thus 
necessary,  we  are  told,  to  take  the  pragmatic  approach 
and  "do  everything  possible  to  destroy  the  Immediate 

1.  Niebuhr,  Art, (1936). 4 
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danger . 

What  is  entailed  in  the  "everything  possible"  is 

not  made  clear  in  the  above  connection.     The  "immediate 

danger"  in  1936,  of  course,  was  Nazism.     In  an  article 

in  Life  Magazine  in  1948  the  present  peril  is  Communism. 

Here  it  is  conceded--with  a  slightly  different  emphasis 

from  the  former  article  cited— that  we  must  avoid  war 

"but  not  at  all  costs.*    For  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for 

its  avoidance  "is  finally  to  court  the  peril  of  war  in  the 

very  effort  to  avoid  it."2    The  formula  for  peace,  we  are 

told,  is  that 

we  can  save  mankind  from  another  holocaust 
only  if  our  nerves  are  steady  and  if  our 
moral  purpose  is  matched  by  strategic 
shrewdness. 3 

This  strategic  shrewdness  will  involve  the  best  possible 
balance  of  power  arrangement  between  the  great  nations. 

3.  A  Further  Critique  of  Niebuhr^  View 
All  of  the  statements  in  the  foregoing  analysis 
are  related  and  can  be  treated  as  a  unity.     The  under- 
lying premise  is  that  coercion  and  warfare  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  intrinsic  evils.    This  is  because,  we  are  told, 
it  often  becomes  imperative  to  fight  a  "greater  evil"  with 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1936). 

2.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1948). 4 

3.  Ibid. 
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a  "lesser  evil."  In  other  words,  perfect  peace,  good- 
ness, and  equal  justice  may  be  legitimate,  but  finally 
impossible  goals  for  society.  The  "lesser  evil"  is  to 
be  coercive  violence  or  defensive  warfare—  if  and  when 
they  are  needed  to  deter  the  larger  evils*  To  fight 
evil  with  evil  is,  we  are  informed,  a  basic  necessity  in 
any  social  group. 

The  theory  that  we  constantly  fight  "sin  with 
sin"  is  based  upon  the  following  logic: 

We  use  evil  in  every  moment  of  our 
existence  to  hold  evil  in  check.  Every 
day  of  my  life  I  eat  food  and  use  utensils, 
produced  under  unjust  conditions.^ 

Just  how  any  "moral  guilt"  can  be  assessed  to  such 
obvious  injustices  is  not  made  clear,    A  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  moral  values    would  have  prevented 
this  confusion  of  evil  conditions  with  evil  choices, 

Niebuhr  thus  constructs  an  objective  role  for 
"moral  guilt,"  but  will  allow  no  real  objectivity  to  the 
moral  laws.     The  result  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
issues  making  for  moral  praise  or  blame.     In  a  similar 
way,  the  problem  of  love  versus  coercion  is  confused  by 
the  denial  that  ideal  values  may  have  concrete  meaning 
within  human  social  relationships  where  these  issues  are 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art ,(1934).' 
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presently  relevant. 

Historically,  it  is  doubtful  if  one  can  demon- 
strate that  the  "evils"  of  force  and  violence  (to  use 
Niebuhr's  terms)  have  ever  been  finally  adequate,  when 
all  factors  are  considered,  in  holding  the  alleged  "larger 
evils"  in  check.     It  is  true  that  World  War  II  held  the 
Nazi  Party  in  check.    But  recent  reports  coming  from 
Germany  do  not  confirm  any  premature  hope  s  that  the  Nazi 
spirit  or  tactics  have  been  destroyed  or  redirected  in  the 
least  by  military  methods. 

Further,  Toynbee  was  able  to  conclude  in  A  Study 
of  History  that  military  force,  used  either  defensively 
or  offensively,  begets  more  evils  than  it  destroys,  and 
that  those  "who  have  taken  up  the  sword  have  perished  by 
the  sword. "^    It  would  not  seem  irrelevant  to  remark  that 
the  atomic  age  has  rather  magnified  than  diminished  the 
truth  in  Toynbee's  dictum.     Perhaps  the  greatest  illusion 
of  our  age  is  the  theory  that  war  or  preparation  for  war 
is  "the  way  out." 

It  is  regretted  that  Niebuhr  does  not  consider 
adequately  these  larger  implications  in  his  "philosophy" 
of  war  and  peace.    The  end  result  of  this  oversight  is  to 
allow  vital  personal  and  moral  values  to  bog  down  in 

!•  See  Toynbee,  SOH,  VI,  passim. 
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the  imperf ectionism  of  pragmatic  politics*     It  is 
ethically  relati vis tic,  in  our  view,  to  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  survival  values  and  not  to  place  the 
emphasis,  where  it  should  be  placed  in  all  social  and 
political  matters,  in  the  human  and  ideal  values  at 
stake  in  high  matters  of  state--such  as  international 
relations • 

The  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr's  view  of 

war  and  peace  is  further  reflected  in  his  aversion  to 

any  and  all  "moral  notions"  of  the  solution  of  the 

age-old  problem  of  war  and  peace.     In  a  significant 

criticism  of  Quaker  strategy  Niebuhr  says: 

It  is  not  easy  to  set  "just"  bounds  to 
the  ambitions  of  men  and  of  nations.  The 
bounds  are  not  set  by  moral  notions  of 
justice  but  by  the  exigencies  and  vicis- 
situdes of  history.    As  long  as  we  live 
in  a  state  of  international  anarchy  we 
do  not  gain  peace  by  yielding  to  those 
who  threaten  it  most.l 

It  is  true,  Niebuhr  admits,  that  It  is  not  easy  to 

set  just  bounds  to  the  will-to-power  of  men  and  nations. 

But  Niebuhr  does  not  see  that  this  task  is  made  even 

more  difficult  when  the  only  effective  means  to  such  an 

end  is  discredited  unduly— namely,  the  concrete  and 

dynamic  role  of  universal  moral  values  that  can  have 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art.dQSV).1 
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functional  as  well  as  formal  significance. 

In  Radical  Religion  during  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion (1934-1938)  Niebuhr  was  concerned  that  we  view 
the  problem  of  collective  violence  from  the  heights  of 
a  "profound  Christianity,"  rather  than  from  the  lesser 
"moralisms"  of  an  idealistic  pacifism,    A  true  Christian, 
we  are  told,  will  not  pray  to  God 

to  preserve  a  civilization  which  proves 
itself  self-destructive.    Rather,  he  will 
pray  for  grace  that  men  may  understand 
that  this  self-destruction  is  a  judgment 
of  God  upon  history. 1 

This  prayer,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  in  many  ways 
a  sound  one.     But  in  nearly  every  specific  instance  when 
Niebuhr  attempts  to  make  a  concrete  application  of  the 
basic  insight  in  the  prayer  he  becomes  preoccupied  with 
the  formal  political  and  national  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  specific  political  policies  or  concrete 
decisions  of  any  responsible  people  in  the  United  States, 
for  example,  that  might  rightly  deserve  God's  praise  or 
blame,  is  given  the  full  consideration  it  deserves.  Here 
is  a  further  illustration  of  the  peril  of  objectifying 
moral  guilt  and  responsibility.    What  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  is  the  content  of  human  attitudes  and  actions 
that  bring  on  the  self-destruction  upon  which  God's 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1938)? 
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judgment  is  deservedly  directed. 

Niebuhr  finds  that  the  real  problem  for  the 
Christian  in  a  coercive  society  "is  not  how  anyone  as 
good  as  he  can  participate  in  unethical  political  activ- 
ity" but  how  anyone  "as  sinful  as  he  can  dare  to  set  him- 
self as  a  judge  of  his  fellowmen."!  With  this  knowledge 
the  Christian  will  be  prompted  to  make  a  certain  "reser- 
vation in  judgment  in  his  political  attitudes. "^ 

But  it  must  not  dissuade  him  from  acting 
according  to  his  best  and  highest  moral 
judgment.    We  are  men  and  not  God  and  we 
have  to  act  even  though  we  are  and  will  be 
proved  by  subsequent  history  to  be  sinful 
men  in  action.^ 

Thus  we  may  contend  against  the  foe,  we  are  told,  "if  our 
best  judgments  point  our  actions  against  his  pre judlces. "4 
Our  "best  judgments,"  if  the  reader  judges  correc- 
tly from  the  context  of  the  foregoing  cited  article,  are 
based  upon  actual  conditions  rather  than  upon  any  ideal 
concepts,  for  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  "future  history 

and  "moral  guesses"  cannot  sustain  an  argument  or  make 

5 

possible  any  urgent  practical  decisions  in  history. 

Here  again  we  are  left  in  confusion.    For  if  we 
cannot  judge  the  good  and  worthy  motives  of  men,  by 

1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1938). 2 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
4.  Ibid. 
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what  token  can  we  judge  their  "sinful"  actions  which 
prompt  us,  in  Niebuhr's  terms,  to  "contend  against 
them."^-    There  is  clearly  no  basis  for  any  kind  of  valid 
moral  judgments  apart  from  some  universal  standard  or 
principles  believed  to  possess  ideal  import.  Otherwise 
our  judgments  become  capricious  and  fragmentary  rather 
than  coherent  and  constructive.     The  pragmatism  and 
ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr's  argument  at  this  point 
fcre  too  obvious  to  deserve  further  demonstration. 

To  continue,  Niebuhr  insists  that  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  while  we  must  accept  the  absolute, 
final  validity  of  the  law  of  life  (perfect  love),  yet 
there  must  be  no  question  but  that  "every  life,  even  the 
best  of  us,  is  involved  in  a  contradiction  of  this  com- 
mandment ."^    The  simple  "moralists"  are  thus  unable  to 
understand  that  "all  life  is  thus  involved  in  a  contra- 
diction of  the  will  of  God."      This  admission,  it  is 
argued,  will  add  continuity  to  our  faith  which  no  human 
catastrophe  can  shake. 

If  our  faith  and  our  ethics  shift  con- 
tinually between  what  is  believed  in  peace 
and  what  is  believed  in  war,  that  is 
fairly  good  proof  that  we  are  not  profound 
enough  to  have  disclosed  the  unity  of  the 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid. 

2.  Niebuhr,  *rt.(1940)." 

3.  Ibid. 
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total  human  situation. 
This  unity  is  most  clearly  seen  during  a  total  war,  we 
are  told.    For  it  is  here  that  "we  see  the  collective 
sin  of  mankind  most  vividly— a  sin  that  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  redeemed  by  a  profound  faith  in  God's  judgment 
and  mercy  beyond  our  common  tragedies ."^ 

There  is  an  essential  truth  in  Niebuhr's  argument 
at  this  point  which  cannot  be  refuted.     Certainly  a  con- 
fident faith  in  a  transcendent  realm  of  meaning  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  assurance  that  the  moral  order  will 
be  sustained  and  that  there  is  to  be  a  rational  ground  for 
the  universe  and  all  ultimate  values.     This  faith,  it  is 
true,  must  not  be  distorted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
human  catastrophes. 

In  our  view,  however,  it  is  incorrect  to  base  the 
proof  of  this  basic  principle  upon  an  alleged  universal 
corruption  of  human  nature  or  upon  God's  wrathful  judgment 
alone.    He  should  have  based  his  case  upon  God's  goodness 
and  His  righteous  will.     There  is  thus  no  rational  or 
worthy  frame  of  reference  in  which  to  establish  the  valid- 
ity of  his  thesis. 

In  1940,  the  year  that  Christianity  and  Power 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid. 

2.  Ibid. 
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appeared,  Niebuhr  made  the  following  suggestion  to  all 

idealistic  pacifists: 

Might  we  not  therefore  suggest  to  all 
"idealists"  that  before  they  retreat  to  the 
despairing  conviction  that  nothing  good  can 
come  out  of  this  war,  that  they  try  to  sur- 
vey once  more  how  some  good  might  come  out 
of  it  and  by  what  means  the  evil  of  the 
present  might  be  transmuted  into  an  ultimate 
good.l 

Expanding  upon  this  point  in  another  connection,  Niebuhr 

poses  this  question: 

Might,  it  is  true,  does  not  make  right • 
But  can  right  prevail  If  it  does  not  have 
the  will  to  marshall  all  the  power  of  which 
it  can  avail  itself  to  execute  Its  purpose? 
Both  propositions:  the  absolute  distinction 
between  war  and  peace,  and  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  discriminating  between  the 
comparative  justice  of  embattled  causes, 
are  untenable. . .For  we  cannot  predict  what 
good  or  evil  might  come  out  of  the  conf lie t » 

Niebuhr  seems  to  imply,  in  the  above  quotation, 
that  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  law  of  consequences  to 
the  problem  of  war  and  peace.     One  wonders  if  he  has  car- 
ried through  as  rigorously  as  he  might  the  implications 
of  this  methodology.      While  it  nay  be  true,  as  Sorokin 
has  argued,  that  certain  indirect  "goods"  may  result  from 
modern  wars  (such  as  social  changes,  technological  improve- 
ments, medical  advance)  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  these  factors 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art . ( 1940 ) . 

2.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 

3.  Sorokin,  GST,  Chapter  VI. 
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seriously  affect  the  deeper  moral  and  cultural  issues 
involved  in  the  causal  chain  of  modern  wars. 

For  example,  Dean  Muelder  argues  that  the  major 
issues  facing  modern  civilization  remain  unresolved 
after  two  world  wars.    These  issues  are: 

1.  National  sovereignty  versus  world 
federation. • • 

2.  The  race  question... 

3.  Cultural  conflict... 

4.  The  problem  of  imperialism. . • 

5.  Free  enterprise  versus  collectivism 
of  some  type...l 

It  is  possible,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  to 

quarrel  with  Niebuhr  in  his  appeal  to  St.  Augustine's 

dictum  that  "the  peace  of  the  world  must  be  gained  by 

strife."    That  violence  breeds  violence  would  appear  to 

be  the  truer  lesson  of  history.      At  least,  violence  has 

not  resolved  the  central  issues  making  for  the  peace  of 

the  world. 

We  are  not  arguing  here  that  Niebuhr  glorify  war 
as  such.    What  Niebuhr  is  defending  is  his  belief  that 
we  cannot  make  an  absolute  distinction  between  war  and 
peace.    While  wars  may  be  necessary,  Niebuhr  argues,  they 
are  not  the  final  goal  of  society. 


1.  Muelder,  Lecture  Notes,  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology,  March  18,  1948. 
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It  is  wrong  to  worship  force  and  to 
make  power  self- justifying. . . It  is  mon- 
strous to  glorify  war  as  the  final  good. 
But  that  error  could  not  have  brought  us 
so  close  to  disaster  if  a  comfortable 
civilization  had  not  meanwhile  regarded 
peace  as  a  final  good;  and  had  not  expec- 
ted perfect  peace  to  be  an  attainable 
goal  for  history. 1 

If  our  civilization  does  not  survive,  it  is  further 
argued,  it  would  "be  quite  appropriate  though  a  ter- 
rible fate,  if  its  final  destruction  would  have  been 
hastened  by  the  fantasies  of  religious  idealists,"  who 
hold  that  peace  is  desirable  at  all  costs  and  "who  had, 
in  the  words  of  Karl  Barth,   !mistaken  humility  before 
the  foe  for  humility  before  God'. 1,2 

It  is  Instructive  in  this  connection  that  at 
times  Niebuhr  seems  to  indicate  a  strong  positive  value 
in  warfare,  something  the  foregoing  statements  appear  to 
deny.     In  an  article  in  Fortune  Magazine  it  is  asserted: 

Christian  faith  becomes  vapid  and  senti- 
mental in  periods  of  stability  and  peace. 
It  recovers  its  own  profoundest  insights  in 
those  periods  of  social  chaos  when  all  simple 
interpretations  of  life  break  down  and  force 
men  to  seek  for  a  profounder  interpretation 
of  existence. ^ 

One  might  gather  from  this  emphasis  that  God 

uses  wars,  at  times,  as  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  mankind 


1.  Niebuhr, 

2.  Niebuhr, 

3.  Niebuhr, 
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the  lesson  of  a  profound  faith— though  of  course  such 
a  view  is  not  explicitly  stated.    Such  a  conclusion  is 
an  honest  one,  however,  given  Niebuhr's  premise.  This 
would  seem  a  rather  dubious  value  in  warfare,  for.  if  men 
and  their  social  institutions  must  be  destroyed  before  the 
Christian  faith  is  finally  validated,  then  the  impotency 
and  error  in  such  a  faith  has  already  been  demonstrated. 
If  faith  is  not  in  effective  operation  during  peace,  how 
can  we  know  or  believe  that  it  will  be  validated  in  or 
because  of  a  social  tragedy? 

Perhaps  Niebuhr's  most  comprehensive  critique  of 
the  related  questions  of  coercion  and  pacifism  is  his 
Christianity  and  Power  Politics*    We  have  already  discus- 
sed many  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  study  of  power 
politics.    Our  procedure  will  be  to  include  only  new  or 
different  emphases  for  purposes  of  illustration  and 
criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  Niebuhr  sets  out  to  show  that 

"the  failure  of  the  church  to  espouse  pacifism  is  not 

apostasy,"  but  is  derived  from  "an  understanding  of  the 

Christian  Gospel  which  refuses  simply  to  equate  the  Gospel 

with  the  'law  of  love'."1 

The  good  news  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the 
law  that  we  ought  to  love  one  another.  The 


1.  Niebuhr,  £PP,  1. 
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good  news  of  the  Gospel  is  that  there  is 
a  resource  of  divine  mercy  which  is  able 
to  overcome  a  contradiction  within  our 
souls,  which  we  cannot  ourselves  overcome .1 

Instead  of  being  primarily  a  "challenge"  to  men  to  obey 
the  law  of  Christ,  it  is  further  argued,  Christianity,  as 
opposed  to  pacifism,  is  a  "religion  which  deals  realistic- 
ally with  a  problem  presented  by  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  love."2 

Further,  Niebuhr  finds  that  one  kind  of  Christian 

pacifism  is  not  heretical. 

In  one  of  its  aspects  modern  Christian 
pacifism  is  simply  a  version  of  Christian 
perfectionism.     It  expresses  a  genuine 
impulse  to  take  the  law  of  Christ  seriously 
and  not  to  allow  the  political  strategies 
which  the  sinful  character  of  man  makes 
necessary,  to  become  final  norms* 3 

Whenever  pacifism  is  not  presented  as  a  "political  alter- 
native" to  a  coercive  society,  Niebuhr  further  insists, 
then  it  has  a  valuable  role  to  play.    This  type  of  pacifism 
does  not  "give  itself  to  the  illusion  that  it  has  discovered 
a  method  for  eliminating  the  element  of  conflict  from  polit- 
ical strategies."^    Examples  cited  are  (1)  medieval  ascetic 
perfectionism  and  (2)  Protestant  sectarian  perfectionism. 
These  rightly  regard  "the  mystery  of  evil  as  beyond  their 


1.  Niebuhr,  CPP,  2. 

2.  Ibid.,  3. 

3.  Ibid.,  5. 

4.  Ibid. 
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powers  of  solution."      This  type  of  pacifism  was  con- 
tent to  set  up 

the  most  perfect  and  unselfish  individual 
life  as  a  symbol  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  knew  that  this  c ould  only  be  done  by 
disavowing  the  political  task  and  by 
freeing  the  individual  of  all  responsibility 
for  social  jus tice 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  pacifism,  we  are  told,  which 

"is  not  heresy. "    It  becomes  a  valuable  symbol  and  reminder 

to  the  Christian  community  that 

the  relative  norms  of  social  justice,  which 
justify  both  coercion  and  resistance  to 
coercion,  are  not  final  norms,  and  that 
Christians  are  in  constant  peril  of  forget- 
ting their  relative  and  tentative  character 
and  of  making  them  too  completely  normative. 3 

Thus  the  proper  role  of  pacifism,  if  we  interpret 
the  argument  correctly,  is  not  to  attempt  the  resolution 
of  the  relativism  of  a  coercive  social  order,  but  to  act 
as  a  "symbol"  that  we  are  operating  in  a  relativistic 
order.     The  role  of  pacifism  thus  becomes  essentially  a 
negative  one.     One  wonders  if  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  pacifist  movement  a re  given  their    due  consideration. 

Nlebuhr  finds  no  evidence  in  Scripture  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  "non-violence,"  as  typified  in  Richard 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  5. 

2.  Ibid.     Italics  mine. 

3.  Ibid.,  6. 
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Gregg's  The  Power  of  Non-Violence*    For  nothing  could 
be  plainer,  Niebuhr  insists,  than  that  the  Gospel  ethic 
"uncompromisingly  enjoins  non-resistance  and  not  non- 
violent resistance Thus  there  is  wno  absolute  dis- 
tinction between  violent  and  non-violent  resistance."'* 
In  both  Power  Politics  and  An  Interpretation  Niebuhr 
criticizes  Gregg's  type  of  pacifism  as  confusing  "pragmatic 
with  purely  "religious"  motives.     In  the  latter  work  it  is 
asserted: 

If  Christians  are  to  live  by  "the  way  of 
the  Cross"  they  ought  to  practice  non- 
resistance.     They  will  find  nothing  in  the 
Gospels  which  justifies  non-violent  resis- 
tance as  an  instrument  of  love-perfectionism. 
The  principal  defect  of  the  liberal  Christian 
thought  on  the  question  of  violence  is  that 
it  confuses  two  perspectives  upon  the  problem, 
one  pragmatic  and  the  other  perfectionist. 
Both  have  their  legitimacy.     But  moral  con- 
fusion results  from  efforts  to  compound  them,^ 

Such  moral  confusion,  we  are  told,  is  indicated  when  pac- 
ifists "praise  the  peace  of  tyranny  as  if  it  were  nearer 
to  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.      For  the  introduction 
of  perfectionist  ideas  into  politics  "for  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  counsels  of  submission  to  injustice  smells  of 
dishonesty."5 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  10. 

2.  Ibid, 

3.  Niebuhr,  ICE,  196f, 

4.  Ibid.,  172. 
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In  Power  Politics  Niebuhr  makes  some  significant 
statements  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  Christian 
ethic  to  peace.    Here  he  argues  that  the  ethic  of  Jesus 
was  so  uncompromising  and  absolute  that  we  cannot  look 
to  it  for  a  justification  of  social  conflict;  that  love 
is  indeed  the  law  of  life;  that  Christians  are  wrong  in 
supporting  any  "holy  war";  and  that  violent  conflict, 
though  a  pragmatic  necessity,  can  never  be  finally  norm- 
ative for  man. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  take  human 
life.    The  conflict  between  man  and  man 
and  nation  and  nation  is  tragic.     If  there 
are  men  who  declare  that,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences,  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  participate  in  this  slaughter, 
the  Church  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
general  community:  We  quite  understand  this 
scruple  and  we  respect  it.     It  proceeds  from 
the  conviction  that  the  true  and  final  end 
of  man  is  brotherhood,  and  that  love  is  the 
law  of  life,    S?e  who  allow  ourselves  to 
become  engaged  in  war  need  this  testimony 
of  the  absolutist  against  us,  lest  we  forget 
the  ambiguity  of  our  own  actions  and  motives 
and  the  risk  we  run  of  achieving  no  permanent 
good  from  this  momentary  anarchy  in  which  we 
are  involved. 1 

Despite  these  concessions  to  the  arguments  of 

the  "idealists"  Niebuhr  still  insists  that  they  offer  no 

effective  guarantee  of  peace,  "for  we  make  the  catastrophe 

of  war  more  inevitable  by  our  effort  to  escape  it."^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  CPP,  31, 

2.  Ibid.,  105. 
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Further,  the  testimony  of  the  idealists  is  made 
vulnerable  by  "the  corruption  of  self -righteousness"  and 
"the  implicit  or  explicit  apostasy  involved  in  their 

h1 

thoughts  and  actions.        For  not  to  resist  the  foe  when 

necessity  arises,  we  are  told,  "will  inevitably  result  in 

moral  anarchy  both  for  the  individual  life  and  also  in 

social  and  international  relationships."** 

Turning  now  to  related  issues,  it  is  instructive 

to  note  Niebuhr' s  attitude  toward  the  atomic  bomb.  In 

an  important  editorial  in  Christianity  and  Society  on 

"The  Atomic  Bomb"  it  is  stated: 

Critics  have  rightly  pointed  out  that 
we  reached  the  level  of  Nazi  morality  in 
justifying  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  on 
the  ground  that  it  shortened  the  war.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Nazi  said  about  the 
destruction  of  Rotterdam  and  Warsaw.3 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.    No  simple  condem- 
nation of  the  use  of  the  bomb  is  intended  for,  contends 
Niebuhr,  "the  use  of  the  bomb  is  merely  the  culmination 
of  our  own  strategy  of  total  war,  involving  the  use  of 
ever  more  power  obliteration  bombing  and  incendiarism." 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  condemn  the 
statesmen  who  made  the  decision  to  use 
the  bomb.    The  question  is  whether  they 
were  not  driven  by  forces  more  powerful 
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than  any  human  decisions .^ 

It  is  an  open  invitation  to  moral  chaos,  we 
must  assert,  to  dismiss  moral  guilt  so  easily  by  assign- 
ing the  final  cause  of  the  atomic  bomb,  for  example,  to 
"historic  forces"  beyond  human  control.    Niebuhr  over- 
looks an  important  part  of  the  record  in  this  connection. 
It  is  possible  to  show  that  personal  moral  decisions  were 
involved  in  the  development  and  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

For  instance,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
indicate  that  many  leading  scientists  would,  neither  agree 
with  nor  cooperate  in  the  development  and  use  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.     The  New  York  Times  reports  that  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  of  the  first-rank  scientists  who  helped  produce 
the  A-bomb  have  now  left  the  project  and  refuse  to  return. 
On  February  6,  1950,  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Larson,  executive 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  National  Laboratory, 
announced  that  "it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
recruit  and  organize  scientists  and  technical  experts  for 
the  task  of  making  an  H»bomb"  because  of  the  moral  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  project."^    Apparently  "human  decisions"  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  making  and  use  of  these 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art. (1945).     Italics  mine. 

2.  Reported  in  The  New  York  Times,  January  12,  1950. 

3.  Cited  in  an  NBC  News  Broadcast,  February  6,  1950. 
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weapons,  if  one  looks  at  the  actual  records,  than 
Niebuhr  will  allow  in  his  theory  of  the  objective  role 
of  moral  guilt  and  responsibility. 

Here  is  evidence  of  ethical  relativism  in 
Niebuhr's  thought.     In  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent  "realistic"  interpretation  of  social  and 
political  forces  which  figure  so  largely  in  man^  life 
on  earth,  he  has  all  but  dismissed  the  realistic  (in 
many  ways  more  realistic)  personal  decisions  that  orig- 
inate the  social  forces  that  set  in  motion  the  "cumulative 
causation"  (to  use  Myrdal's  term)  that  leads  to  wars  and 
other  social  catastrophes,    A  consistent  and  rational 
moral  theory  places  equal  emphasis  upon  personal  decisions 
as  upon  historical  consequences,     Niebuhr  addresses  his 
scholarship  to  the  consequences  of  human  sin  and  draws 
conclusions  in  keeping  with  his  preconcived  moral  and 
theological  criteria.     The  result,  as  Bevan  has  rightly 
said,  is  "to  moralize  upon  the  ruins  of  human  life  rather 
than  upon  the  attitudes  and  decisions  that  brought  on 
the  ruins. ""^ 

The  total  result  of  Niebuhr^  position  at  this 
point  is  to  admit  that  material,  impersonal  forces,  rather 
than  the  constructive  force  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideals, 
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are  finally  effective  and  decisive  in  human  history. 
Such  is  to  deny  the  power  of  love  revealed  on  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  to  posit  the  relativity  of  all  moral 
values. 

This  re introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
love  brings  us  to  a  final,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
criticism  of  Niebuhr's  view  of  war  and  peace.    This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  or  defend  pacifism,  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  mutual  love  versus  sacrificial  love  illustrates 
a  basic  element  of  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr. 

In  Human  Destiny  we  are  informed  that  Christ,  as 

the  norm  of  human  nature,  "defines  the  final  perfection 

of  man  in  history. "^    This  perfection,  it  is  argued,  is 

not  so  much  a  sum  total  of  various  virtues  or  an  absence 

of  transgression  of  various  laws;  it  is,  rather,  the 

"perfection  of  sacrificial  love." 

The  same  Cross  which  symbolizes  the  love 
of  God  and  reveals  the  divine  perfection 
to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  suffering  in- 
volvement in  historical  tragedy,  also  indi- 
cates that  the  perfection  of  man  is  not  attain- 
able in  history.     It  does  not  transcend  history 
as  a  thought  transcends  an  act.     It  is  an  act 
in  history;  but  it  cannot  justify  itself  in 
history.3 

From  the  standpoint  of  history,  we  are  told,  the  only  love 
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that  oan  "justify  itself"  is  mutual  love.    For  Niebuhr, 

mutual  love  is  the  highest  good  available  on  earth. 

Only  in  mutual  love,   in  which  the  concern 
of  one  person  for  the  interests  of  another 
prompts  and  elicits  a  reciprocal  affection, 
are  the  social  demands  of  historical  exist- 
ence satisfied.     The  highest  good  of  history 
must  conform  to  standards  of  coherence  and 
consistency  in  the  whole  realm  of  historical 
vitality.     All  claims  within  the  general 
field  of  interests  must  be  proportionately 
satisfied  and  related  to  each  other  harmoni- 
ously.   The  sacrifice  of  the  self  for  others 
is  therefore  a  violation  of  natural  standards 
of  morals,  as  limited  by  historic  existence. ^ 

This  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  self  for  others  is, 

we  are  informed,  a  "psychological  impossibility  when  life 

is  conceived  only  in  terms  of  nature-history."^ 

If  the  self  identifies  its  life  with  physical 
existence  the  basic  ethical  paradox  of  the 
gospel  ethic:  "Whosoever  loseth  his  life  shall 
find  it"  can  have  no  meaning.     This  paradox 
can  have  meaning  only  if  the  dimension  of  life 
is  known  to  transcend  historical  existence.* 

Sacrificial  love,  it  is  asserted,  represents  a 

"tangent  toward  eternity"  in  the  field  of  historical  ethics. 

It  is  also  "the  support  of  all  historical  ethics,"  for  the 

self  "cannot  achieve  relations  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 

affection  with  others  if  its  actions  are  dominated  by  the 

fear  that  they  may  not  be  reciprocated."^ 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  68. 

2.  Ibid.,  69. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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Niebuhr  admits  that  there  must  be  some  kind 

of  relationship  between  sacrificial  love  and  mutual 

love.     In  his  words: 

Mutuality  is  not  a  possible  achievement 
if  it  is  made  the  intention  and  goal  of 
any  action*    Sacrificial  love  is  thus  para- 
doxically related  to  mutual  love;  and  this 
relation  is  an  ethical  counterpart  of  the 
general  relation  of  super-history  to  history. 

Further,  the  relation  of  sacrificial  love  to  mutual  love 

"cannot  be  defined  as  a  truth  of  revealed  religion  of 

which  nothing  is  known  apart  from  the  revelation  of  God 

in  Christ."2 

Any  rigorous  analysis  of  the  ethical 
problem  of  history  discloses  that  history 
transcends  itself  in  such  a  way  that  the 
highest  good  transcends  historical  canons 
and  possibilities.    For  this  reason  the 
popular  imagination  fastens  upon  the  Cross 
as  the  symbol  of  the  highest  ethical  norm, 
even  when  and  if  the  full  profundity  of  the 
religious  meaning  of  the  Cross  is  not  under- 
stood^ 

Thus,  for  Niebuhr,  human  experience  constantly 

yields  some  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  "coneern  for  the 

other  rather  than  the  self  leads  inevitably  to  consequences 

which  cannot  be  justified  in  purely  historical  and  this- 

worldly  terms. "^ 

Nevertheless,  the  ethical  truth  embodied 
in  the  Cross  is  clarified  by  the  religious 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM, 

2.  Ibid.,  70. 

3.  Ibid. 


II,  69. 

4.  Ibid. 
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revelation  contained  in  t he  Cross,  For 
without  the  latterfs  disclosure  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  history  ethical  life 
tends  to  degenerate  either  into  an 
egoistic  utilitarian! an  which  makes  self- 
regarding  motives  ethically  normative; 
or  into  a  mystical  ethics  which  flees  from 
the  tensions  and  incomplete  harmonies  of 
history  to  an  undifferentiated  unity  of 
life  and  eternity. 1 

This  paradoxical  relation  of  sacrificial  love 

to  mutual  love,  we  are  told,  makes  possible  a  statement 

of  the  divine-human  encounter  which  does  justice  to  the 

logos  and  agape  aspects  of  reality* 

The  love  of  Christ,  His  disinterested 
and  sacrificial  agape,  as  the  highest  pos- 
sibility of  human  existence,  stands  in 
paradoxical  rather  than  contradictory 
relation  to  the  majesty  of  God,  so  con- 
ceived.    The  assertion  that  Christ  is  both 
human  and  divine  is  contradictory  when  defined 
in  terms  which  Christian  orthodoxy  used  to 
refute  the  heresies  which  denied,  from  one 
side  or  the  other,  that  there  could  be  a 
relation  between  the  historical  and  the  eternal.2 

These  contradictions  were  asserted,  Niebuhr  argues,  because 

they  expressed,  though  inadequately,  what  Christian  faith 

has  always 

apprehended  beyond  all  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, about  the  paradoxical  relation  of 
divine  agape,  which  stoops  to  conquer,  and 
the  human  agape,  which  rises  above  history 
in  a  sacrificial  act. 3 


1.  Niebuhr,  Ibid.,  20. 

2.  Ibid.,  71. 

3.  Ibid. 
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The  divine  agape,  Niebuhr  contends,  is  not 
operative  within  history  in  any  "concrete  immanence" 
as  the  liberals  vainly  suppose.    For  agape  "refuses  to 
participate  in  the  claims  and  counterclaims  of  histor- 
ical existence. 11  ^    Why  is  disinterested,  sacrificial 
love  impossible  in  mundane  existence?    Again  we  are 
informed  that  the  self,  having  betrayed  itself  into 
self-love,  cannot  rise  above  its  own  interests.  This 
being  so,  complete  "powerle  s snes s"  becomes  the  symbol 
of  perfect  love. 

The  significant  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  human... is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  perfect  coincidence  of  power  and 
goodness  in  the  divine.  It  is  impossible 
to  symbolize  the  divine  goodness  in  history 
in  any  other  way  than  by  complete  powerless- 
ness,  or  rather  by  the  consistent  refusal  to 
use  power  in  the  rivalries  of  history.  For 
there  is  no  self  in  history  or  society,  no 
matter  how  impartial  its  perspective  upon 
the  competitions  of  life,  which  can  rise  to 
the  position  of  a  disinterested  participa- 
tion in  those  rivalries  and  competitions. 
It  can  symbolize  disinterested  love  only 
by  a  refusal  to  partipicate  in  the  rival- 
ries.    Any  participation  in  them  means  the 
assertion  of  one  ego  interest  against 
another. 2 

For  these  reasons  Niebuhr  then  concludes  that  "the  ethics 
of  non-resistance  as  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


1.  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  71. 

2.  Ibid. 
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is  in  perfectly  consistent  relation  with  love  symboli- 
zed on  the  Cross."^-    But  this  is  not  to  say,  insists 
Niebuhr,  that  the  ethic  of  sacrificial  love  can  ever  be 
successful  in  history. 

Sacrificial  love  ( agape )  stands  at  the  edge  of 
history,  we  are  told,  to  complete  mutual  love  (eros). 
The  latter  conception  of  love  is  deemed  the  effective 
course  for  a  sinful  world  "which  seeks  to  relate  life  to 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  self  aid  for  the  self's 
own  happiness  ."^    As  to  the  human  self,  it  "can  never  love 
itself  in  the  life  of  the  other,"3    Those  who  think  other- 
wise are  "imprudent  fanatics."^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in  Niebuhr1 s  view 
of  war  and  peace  is  his  failure  to  account  for  the  natural 
power  of  love  in  the  self  and  in  social  relationships.  As 
Q,  H,  C,  Macgregor  has  persuasively  argued,  Niebuhr  has 
not  given  an  adequate  place  in  his  philosophy  of  war  and 
peace  to  the  distinctively  Christian  method  of  overcoming 
evil— namely,  the  redemptive  power  of  active,  self-sacrifi- 
cial love,  which  indeed  has  its  symbol  in  the  Gross. 

In  the  first  place,  Niebuhr  has  not  proved  his  case 


lo  Niebuhr,  NDM,  II,  n.72. 

2.  Ibid.,  82. 

3.  Ibid.,  83. 

4.  Ibid. 
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that  the  Crucifixion  was  so  unique  an  experience  of 
self-sacrificial  love  (agape )  that  this  love  can  never 
be  repeated  again  in  human  experience.    Such  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  intention  of  Jesus.     In  Macgregor's 
words : 

In  the  Cross,  it  is  true,  this  redemp- 
tive way  of  sacrificial  love  finds  its 
perfect  expression.     It  is  Jesus'  seal 
upon  His  assurance  that  man  cannot  cast 
out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils,  His 
witness  to  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the 
sword,  and  to  the  triumphant  power  of  the 
new  way  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  We 
err  if  we  isolate  the  Cross  as  a  unique 
divine  transaction  which  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  ethic  which  Jesus  taught  or  the  way  of 
life  to  which  He  called  His  disciples,  hav- 
ing first  trodden  it  Himself.1 

For  Jesus,  it  was  not  suffering  as  such  that  redeems, 

but  the  "willingness  to  accept  suffering  rather  than  deny 

the  truth,  obedience  to  a  particular  way  of  life  which 

self-sacrifice,  if  such  should  be  God's  will,  as  a  possible 

crown. w2 

Dr.  Macgregor  is  not  here  arguing  that  this  inter- 
pretation plumbs  the  depts  of  the  mystery  of  the  Cross. 
But  he  rightly  insists  that  the  Crucifixion  was  the  inev- 
itable climax  of  a  consistent  life-practice  of  meeting  evil, 
not  by  violent  coercion^but  by  the  way  of  redeeming  love. 


1.  Macgregor,  ROI,  82. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  We  are  not  arguing  that  Jesus  used  no  coercion  of  any 
type.    Our  contention  is  that  there  is  an  important 
qualitative  difference  between  a  coercion  of  abstractions  (idee 
arguments)  and  coercion  of  concrete  personalities  (as  in 
physical  violence). 
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In  Macgregor's  words  again: 

The  faith  that  sacrificial  love  is  the 
only  Christian  method  of  overcoming  evil 
is  not  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Gospel,  but 
its  very  core  and  condition.     If  Jesus  was 
wrong  here,  then  He  was  wrong  in  the  very 
crux  of  His  message,  and  it  is  a  mockery 
to  call  Him  Lord. I 

It  is  difficult,  on  this  basis,  to  draw  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  Jesus  went  to  the  Gross  rather  than 
betray  the  love-method*     It  does  not  seem  logical  to 
suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  Jesus  would  have  considered 
it  an  "impossible  possibility"  for  human  beings  to  ever 
practice  that  same  sacrificial  love,  or  that  He  would 
denounce  any  attempted  imitation  of  this  act  of  love  as 
an  "idolatrous  presumption," 

Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that  Niebuhr  is  both 
sub-ethical  and  sub-Christian  in  his  interpretation  of 
Jesus'  love  ethic.     On  Niebuhr's  terms,  one  is  led  to 
the  pragmatic  doctrine  of  self-defense  with  its  "protect 
physical  life  at  all  costs"  philosophy.    This  is  not  all 
of  Niebuhr' s  argument,  to  be  sure.    He  contends  that  we 
are  obligated  to  protect  the  "moral  and  spiritual  values" 
of  Christian  democracy.    The  difficulty  here  is  that 
"moral  values"  have  no  meaning  apart  from  rational  con- 
siderations of  their  validity  and  from  concrete  personal 


1*  Macgregor,  Ibid.,  82, 
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choices  in  which  alone  these  "values"  become  applicable 
or  meaningful.    Thus,  on  Niebuhi^s  terms,  we  are  dealing 
in  abstractions  that  have  no  concrete  meaning  when  we 
protect  "moral  and  spiritual  values"  in  a  defensive  war. 
And  what  is  there  left  for  us  but  the  pragmatic  doctrine 
of  the  protection  of  physical  life? 

Not  only  does  Niebuhr  misunderstand  the  real 
genius  of  Christian  love  but,  as  we  have  tried  to  show, 
he  tends  to  lose  sight  of  pe r so nality— through  which 
alone  love  can  find  expression,  or  any  ideal  value  can 
be  actualized.     This  tendency  to  deal  with  the  impersonal 
aspects  of  social  and  political  problems  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  the  true  end  of  all  such  social  activity-- 
namely,  the  human  personality — is  a  serious  peril  in  any 
and  all  ethically  relativist ic  solutions  to  the  human 
situation. 

More  should  be  said  of  Niebuhr Ts  view  of  the  way 
justice  is  achieved  in  society.    According  to  him,  violent 
coercion,  if  necessary,  is  a  morally  justifiable  method 
of  "creating  social  justice."    While  perfect  love  is  the 
norm  and  end  of  human  life,  yet  it  is  impractical  when 
dealing  with  complex  social  problems.    Thus  it  becomes 
a  necessity,  at  times,  to  attempt  a  coerced  justice.  The 
query  of  the  pacifists  becomes  relevant  at  this  point:  Does 
love  finally  create  justice,  or  is  it  the  other  way  around? 
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Is  a  "coerced  justice"  even  a  practical  possibility? 
The  testimony  of  a  growing  number  of  social  scientists 
(Lewin,  Bogardas,  Allport,  Madver,  Morgan,  Boodin, 
Muelder)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  valid 
objection  to  such  an  interpretation  of  human  nature  as 
men  like  Niebuhr  present.     Careful  studies  have  shown 
that  democracy  (as  a  way  of  social  justice),  for  example, 
is  a  grass-roots  achievement  that  must  first  function 
from  the  bottom  in  a  healthy-minded  participation  before 
any  overfall  formal  structures  of  justice  can  be  tolerable 
and  in  any  sense  constructive.      If  there  is  not  justice 
on  all  levels  of  human  interaction,  in  other  words,  then 
a  true  community  of  brotherhood  is  impossible. 

What  Niebuhr  overlooks  is  that  Christian  love, 
operating  in  the  various  levels  of  social  interaction, 
can  be  increasingly  effective  in  the  task  of  the  redemption 
of  men  and  nations.     In  Niebuhr' s  view,  Christian  love 
becomes  bogged  down  in  the  strategic  aspects  of  pragmatic 
politics.    Love,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  evil,  is  not 
given  its  rightful  place.    Thus  available  human  powers  are 
limited  unjustifiably.    This  leads  Niebuhr' s  readers  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  men  are  not  good  enough  for  community 
apart  from  the  use  of  coercive  violence. 

Niebuhr  has  failed  to  take  into  account  the  abundance 
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of  evidence  to  show  that  there  are  certain  aptitudes  and 
potencies  in  human  nature  which  can  bring  into  the  realm 
of  practical  politics  the  ethical  values  so  necessary  to 
a  full  and  harmonized  social  life,  and  so  essential  to  a 
revolutionary  readjustment  of  present  economic  conditions. 

The  foregoing  arguments  can  have  no  meaning  unless 
we  make  a  radical  break  with  Niebuhr's  total  theological 
orientation  and  assert  that  God  (and  all  ideal  values)  is 
operational  (functional)  in  persons  and  in  group  dynamics. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,   to  dismiss  the  creative  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  entirely  by  positing  God's  complete  and 
final  transcendence.    Since  the  logic  of  Niebuhr's  view 
leads  to  this  pessimistic  conclusion,  as  we  have  tried  to 
indicate  throughout  this  dissertation,  then  we  must  assert 
that  he  takes  a  sub-Christian  view  of  Agape. 

Similarly,  Niebuhr's  ethical  theory  has  not  escaped 
the  fallacy  of  dismissing  ideal  standards  and  values  from 
concrete  areas  of  human  willing  and  striving*    For  if  ideal 
values  are  not  functional  as  well  as  structural  or  formal, 
then  human  morality  is  emptied  of  concrete  meaning.  All 
attempts  to  create  a  just  community,  for  example,  would  be 
self-defeating,  for  the  ideal  of  community  (to  hold  pride 
and  selfishness  at  a  minimum)  could  not  possibly  be  effec- 
tive in  the  end  if  moral  values  are  deemed  "relative"  and 
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"contradicted  by"  an  alleged  supernatural  order  of  moral 
value.    An  "ideal"  that  is  viewed  as  finally  negating 
all  human  attempts  to  understand  or  apply  it  concretely 
can  neither  be  rationally  validated  nor  morally  helpful* 

Niebuhr  further  betrays  the  ethical  relativism 
in  his  view  of  war  and  peace  when  he  argues,  as  he  did 
in  1949  regarding  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  that  all 
questions  of  defense  are  "strategic"  questions  which 
"have  nothing  to  do  with  moral  or  religious  1  stands1,"^ 
What  Niebuhr  does  not  take  into  account  is  that  morals 
are  involved  either  way  one  looks  at  the  question.  Even 
problems  of  strategy  involve  decisions  of  "more  or  less" 
on  the  part  of  statesmen,  and  the  results  of  those  choices 
finally  agreed  upon  often  have  tremendous  repercussions 
all  along  the  line  of  values  within  the  social  order.  The 
crucial  question  arises:  What  principle  is  to  guide  these 
political  decisions— Machiavellian  expediency  or  rationally 
validated  universal  moral  criteria? 

Errol  E.  Harris  has  shown  that  moral  standards  of 
some  kind  are  implicitly  or  explicitly  involved  in  all 
social  and  political  transactions.     In  opposition  to  men 
like  Niebuhr,  he  insists  that  any  just  solution  to  the 
problem  of  war  and  peace  is  vitally  dependent  upon  a 
universal  system  of  moral  principles.    Any  other  solution, 


1.  Niebuhr,  Art, (1949). 3 
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Harris  rightly  insists,  has  and  will  over  prove  self- 
defeating.     In  his  words: 

The  courses  of  action  adopted  in  pursuit 
of  national  security  and  self-preservation 
prove  in  the  end  self-defeating*    To  adopt 
them  is  suicidal  whether  for  Communists  or 
capitalists,  and  the  question  which  is  most 
perplexing  and  most  urgent  today  to  both 
statesmen  and  citizens  is  quite  literally: 
"What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"    This  ques- 
tion is  giswered  only  by  the  moralists .  Any 
answer  which  we  attempt  must  presuppose  moral 
principles  and  imply  the  possibility— nay  the 
necessity— of  ethics  as  a  philosophical  study* 
For  the  problem  of  war  and  peace  is  one  of 
human  relati ons,  which  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  a  moral  problem* 1 

We  concur  with  this  view  of  ethics  as  a  practical  and 
concrete  study  of  human  relations,  and  would  only  add  that 
Christianity  can  bring  into  moral  philosophy  a  needed  spirit- 
ual dynamic  and  final  meaning  that  views  moral  activity— in 
its  personal,  social,  and  political  dimensions— as  a  matter 
of  ideal  import  and  hence  of  eternal  significance* 

Niebuhr  would  seem  to  imply  that  Christianity  and 
human  morality  must  finally  be  c  onditio  ned  by_  events,  in- 
sofar as  their  work  on  earth  is  concerned*     If  our  assump- 
tion is  correct  at  this  point,  then  we  have  grounds  for 
asserting  that  on  Niebuhr1 s  terms  man  has  no  other  alter- 
native but  the  moral  defeatism  of  a  pragmatic  and  compro- 
mising approach  to  the  human  problem.    This  is  the  peril  in 


1.  Harris,  Art. (1949).     Italics  mine. 
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his  moral  theory  which  leads  directly  to  ethical  relativ- 
ism. 

For  he  places  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place • 
He  should  be  addressing  his  scholarship  to  implementing 
the  moral  imperatives  explicit  and  implicit  in  the 
Christian  love  ethic,  so  that  Christianity  might  then 
find  ways  and  means  of  conditioning  events,  rather  than 
the  morally  defeating  method  of  being  conditioned  by_  the 
events  of  human  history. 

Since  Niebuhr  does  not  allow  for  this  possibility 
in  any  satisfactory  manner,  then  one  must  conclude  that,  in 
his  view,  a  constructive  program  for  peace  on  earth  is  but  ft 
futile  waste  of  time  and  energy.    At  times,  Niebuhr  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  "sinful"  effort,  for  it  represents 
"idolatrous  pretense"  to  strive  too  hopefully  for  world  order 
or  an  effective  world  peace  organization. 

It  is  regretted  that  Niebuhr  does  not  make  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  possibility  that  man  has,  at  present, 
adequate  psychological  and  sociological  knowledge  and  tools 
that  might  well  help  implement  Christ's  law  of  love  and 
human  brotherhood  in  the  complex  social  and  political 
problems  of  our  age.     In  none  of  Niebuhr fs  major  written 
statements  has  he  even  discussed  the  possibility  that  man 
may  now,  through  wise  social  engineering,  make  explicit  and 
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concretely  operative  in  human  experience  what  was  largely- 
implicit  (though  imperative)  in  the  Gospel  ethic.  To 
admit  this,  of  course,  would  imperil  his  total  theological 
structure. 

For  example,  Niebuhr  pays  but  scant  attention— in 
fact,  none  at  all— to  a  growing  number  of  constructive 
analyses  of  the  problem  of  war  and  peace  in  our  time.  Quincy 
Wright's  A  Study  of  War;  Ruth  Anshen's  Beyond  Victory;  Kirby 
Page 1 s  Now  Is  the  Time  to  Prevent  a  Third  World  War;  Gardner 
Murphy's  Human  Nature  and  Enduring  Peace;     Bryson,  Finkelstein, 
and  Maclver's  Approaches  to  World  Peace;  Mark  A.  May's  A 
Social  Psychology  of  War  and  Peace— these  suggestive  studies, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  are  usually  dismissed  (though  not  by 
name  or  title)  as  "moralistic  guesses",  "unrealistic  liberalism," 
or  "utopian  dreams."    Such  uncriticial  generalizations  are 
neither  accurate  nor  helpful;  for  the  overall  tendency  is  to 
disparage  legitimate  and  constructive  efforts  and  forces  at 
work  in  men  and  nations  seeking  for  a  resolution  of  the 
social  and  political  crisis  of  the  present  hour. 

We  assume  as  axiomatic  the  important  dictum  of 
^uincy  Wright  that  the  absence  of  conditions  of  peace  is 
a  major  cause  of  war,  as  well  as  of  all  types  of  coercive 
violence.     Therefore,  we  must  assert  that  if  the  Christian 
takes  his  vocation  seriously,  he  will  search  for  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  conditions  of  peace.     He  has  the 
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principle s— love,  respect  for  personality,  brotherhood, 
social  solidarity,  the  moral  laws— but  what  he  lacks  is 
the  technical  "know  how"  for  making  these  principles 
effective  in  social  structures.    To  do  this,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  responsible  Christians  turn  to  the  social  scien- 
tists for  insights  into  human  nature  and  for  valid  metho- 
dologies to  aid  them  in  this  task. 

For  the  Chris tian  love  ethic,  as  Ernst  Troeltsch 
rightly  insists,  cannot  be  effective  in  improving  the 
social  order  single-handed.     Certain  basic  skills  are 
needed.    A  moral  philosophy,  a  sociology,  a  philosophy  of 
culture,  an  adequate  theory  of  education,  the  techniques 
of  social  engineering — all  of  these  are  called  for  in  the 
task  of  making  the  Christian  love  ethic  effective  in  human 
society.    The  argument  that  no  such  concrete  application 
of  ideal  principles  has  yet  been  demonstrated  on  a  large 
scale  is  no  logical  ground  for  supposing  that  it  can  never 
be  done,  once  the  total  human  situation  is  correctly  assessed. 
It  is  just  as  illogical  to  appeal  to  the  past  to  validate 
an  argument  (as  Niebuhr  does  on  numerous  occasions)  as  it 
is  to  appeal  to  the  future  (as  Niebuhr  claims  the  liberals 
do  consistently).     Our  major  concern  should  be  with  the 
present  possiblli tie  s. 

In  our  view,  a  trust  in  the  work  of  the  social 
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scientists  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
their  attempts  to  put  their  valid  findings  to  a  good 
use— these,  we  insist,  are  legitimate  and  proper  expres- 
sions of  Christianity.    Such  a  willingness  to  examine  new 
possibilities  of  resolving  personal  and  social  problems 
constitutes  an  important  characteristic  of  modern  prophetic 
Christianity, 

Since  Niobuhr  both  implicitly  and  explicitly  denies 
this  concrete  function  of  the  Christian  love  ethic  and 
other  moral  ideals  in  modern  society,  we  must  assert  that 
he  makes  himself  vulnerable  to  ^uincy  Wright's  charge  that 
those  who  hold  wars  to  be  inevitable  simply  because  the 
historical  resources  to  solve  the  problem  of  social  conflict 
are  alleged  to  be  non-existent  are  themselves  involved  in 
the  causal  chain  of  modern  wars .    We  are  aware  that  this  is 
a  serious  accusation.     But  a  careful  study  of  the  entire 
literature  under  investigation  will  reveal  no  rational 
grounds  for  arguing  otherwise. 

Thus  we  must  conclude  that  Niebuhr  has  not  demon- 
strated any  positive  value  in  his  concept  of  morals.  His 
major  energies  are  directed,  not  to  the  solution  of 
problems  which  arise  because  we  attempt  to  practice  the 
imperative  commands  of  a  rational  faith  and  morality,  but 
to  the  purely  pragmatic  problems  that  arise  because  we  do 
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not  attempt  concrete  applications  of  these  principles. 
The  truly  moral  life  is  thus  negated  in  Niebuhr^  moral 
theory,  and  the  nerve  of  constructive  endeavor  is  severed. 
This  is  the  final  outcome  of  relativism  in  morals. 

4.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 
We  have  argued  that  Niebuhr  is  involved  in 
ethical  relativism  when  he  asserts  that  wars  cannot  be 
considered  intrinsic  evils  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  "values111  in  society  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  preserve 
other  "values,"    For  who  or  by  what  standard  is  one  to 
judge  which  values  are  to  be  sacrificed?    "Moral  values," 
we  have  asserted,  do  not  exist  in  an  intellectual  or 
metaphysical  vacuum.    They  must  be  rationally  validated 
and  related  to  the  concrete  willing  and  acting  of  self- 
conscious  persons. 

Further,  Niebuhr  distorts  the  actual  social  sit- 
uation when  he  denies  that  a  tolerable  middle  ground 
between  anarchy  and  tyranny  is  either  possible  or 
practical  apart  from  an  unstable  equilibrium  based  upon 
the  balance  of  power  principle.    Positive  evidence  was 
presented  in  this  connection. 

Again,  we  found  that  Niebuhr  seems  to  base  his 
arguments  almost  entirely  upon  pragmatic  grounds  (social 
and  material  consequences).    As  a  result,  he  tends  to 
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lose  sight  of  personal  values  and  larger  metaphysical 
considerations.     The  logical  result  is  to  abandon 
society  to  a  war  of  all  against  all. 

In  addition,  we  have  tried  to  show  that  Niebuhr 
does  not  adequately  consider  the  possibility  that  wars 
might  neither  preserve  nor  extend  the  values  of  peace; 
of  that  the  major  issues  facing  modern  civilization  are 
rather  less  resolved  than  before  two  world  wars.  His 
tendency  to  emphasize  survival  values  above  human  and 
ideal  values  in  this  connection  illustrates  the  ethical 
relativism  in  his  thought.    Man's  true  and  highest  nature 
is  thus  lost  sight  of  in  pragmatic  considerations. 

Further,  we  have  argued  that  Niebuhr  becomes  so 
preoccupied  with  the  formal  and  strategic  questions  of 
social  justice  that  he  overlooks  the  fundamental  social 
law  of  grass-roots  participation  of  persons  in  worthy 
and  shared  values— through  which  social  process  alone 
justice  can  be  achieved.    Hence  he  leaves  out  of  account 
constructive  community- building  forces  and  principles 
that  might  well  be  significant  in  resolving  larger 
problems  relating  to  world  peace. 

Niebuhr fs  attitude  toward  the  atomic  bomb,  we 
have  asserted,  is  an  open  invitation  to  moral  chaos  and 
self-destruction.    This  is  because  he  erroneously  supposes 
that  the  bomb  was  the  result  of  historical  forces  stronger 
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than  human  decisions.    We  presented  positive  evidence 
to  show  that  this  is  a  distortion  of  the  actual  records* 
This  objectifying  of  moral  guilt  and  responsibility,  we 
argued,  is  ethically  re lativistic,  for  it  presents  a 
false  view  of  moral  values,  which  must  always  be  related 
to  self-conscious  personal  choices. 

Moreover,  Niebuhr  appears  to  assume  that  material 
and  impersonal  forces  are  finally  effective  in  human 
history,  and  are  hence  to  be  the  central  considerations 
in  any  social  or  political  discussion.     Such,  we  argued, 
is  to  deny  the  distinctively  Christian  way  of  overcoming 
evil  (the  power  of  redemptive  love),  and  to  overlook 
available  powers  in  man.    On  Niebuhr 's  terms,  we  are  led 
to  pronounce  man  as  finally  incapable  of  any  type  of 
constructive  activity  in  the  matter  of  war  and  peace. 

Similarly,  Niebuhr  has  failed  to  see  that  uni- 
versal moral  principles,  rationally  validated,  are 
essential  to  a  just  solution  of  the  problem  of  war  and 
peace.    War,  we  argued,  is  a  matter  of  human  relations, 
and  as  such  is  a  moral  problem.    To  view  war  as  essen- 
tially a  strategic  problem  is  both  pragmatism  and  relativ- 
ism in  morals. 

Finally,  we  have  tried  to  indicate  that  Niebuhr 
does  not  allow  for  the  constructive  possibilities  in  the 
human  situation  revealed  by  the  insights  and  methodologies 
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of  the  psychologists  and  social  scientists.    With  their 
help,  we  argued,  Christianity  might  be  brought  to  an 
increasingly  effective  conditioning  of  events,  rather 
than  to  be  conditioned  by  events,  as  in  Niebuhr's  socially 
pessimistic  and  ethically  relativistic  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
1*  Summary 

The  argument  of  this  dissertation  is  summarized 
under  several  points. 

1*  Niebuhr's  general  ethical  theory  may  "be  said 
to  consist  of  the  following  basic  ideas:  (1)  In  contra- 
distinction to  all  naturalistic  and  rationalistic  systems 
of  ethics,  the  Christian  ethic  possesses  a  unique  nature 
and  power.     This  new  element  is  the  transcendent  love  ethic 
of  Jesus,  (2)  This  love  ethic  is  at  once  uncompromising  and 
absolute.    As  the  ultimate  ethical  ideal,  it  transcends 
every  historical  fact  and  reality,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
judge  all  human  historical  achievements  as  relative  and  in 
contradiction  to  the  will  of  God,     (3)  Though  the  moral 
ideal  is  an  impossible  possibility,  it  creates  a  needed 
moral  dynamic  by  the  tension  it  maintains  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  world,     (4)  The  second-best  approxima- 
tion to  the  absolute  ideal  of  love  is  equal  justice.  It 
functions  as  a  guide  to  practical  man  amidst  the  sinful 
conflict  of  interests  between  individuals,  and  especially 
in  larger  human  aggregates,     (5)  Man  is  an  inevitable 
sinner.    His  sin  is  spiritual,  not  moral.     It  is  brought 
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on  by  a  defect  in  the  will.    Though  inevitable  and  univer- 
sal, man's  sin  (rebellion  against  God)  remains  his  own 
responsibility.     It  represents  an  abuse  of  his  freedom* 

(6)  A  dualistic  ethics  is  called  for—one  for  man  as  a 
child  of  God  (the  ethic  of  perfect  love)  and  one  for  man 
as  a  child  of  sin  (the  ethics  of  pragmatic  politics).  And 

(7)  coercive  force  is  justified  as  a  means  of  establishing 
social  order  and  keeping  the  peace.    Coercive  violence  (war) 
is  morally  preferable  to  complacent  capitulation  to  either 
anarchy  or  tyranny,    Man's  egoism  makes  a  conflict  of 
interests  a  perpetual  feature  of  historical  existence* 

2,  Defining  ethical  relativism  as  the  view  that 
man  as  man  is  incapable,  apart  from  social  pressure  or 
the  intervention  of  supernatural  aid,  of  making  universally 
normative  valid  distinctions  concerning  the  nature  of  right 
and  the  good,  and  of  formulating  general  ethical  principles 
that  can  function  concretely  as  a  constructive  guide  to 
men  in  their  personal  and  collective  conduct,  we  have  exam- 
ined the  following  areas  in  Niebuhr's  thought  for  evidence 
of  ethical  relativism:  (1)  his  view  of  rational  morality; 
(2)  his  interpretation  of  God  in  history;   (3)  his  view  of 
man's  vocation  in  the  universe;   (4)  his  concept  of  com- 
munity;  (5)  his  idea  of  freedom;  and  (6)  his  philosophy  of 
war  and  peace. 
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3.  Regarding  reason  in  morals,  Niebuhr  holds 
that  man  is  a  unity  of  mind,  body,  and  soul.    Man  moves 
more  by  impulse  than  by  reason.    The  rationalists  and 
simple  moralists  do  not  understand  the  tragic  character 
of  human  nature—that  men  cannot  do  the  good  they  intend 
because  of  a  defect  of  the  will  which  corrupts  all  human 
formulations  of  moral  ideals  and  places  all  moral  achieve- 
ments under  the  judgment  of  God.    While  religious  pre- 
suppositions and  revelations  cannot  be  in  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  laws  of  rational  coherence,  and  though 
intelligence  is  needed  in  the  moral  life,  yet  one  must  not 
trust  the  reason  too  confidently.    For  such  is  to  identify 
nous  and  logos,  spirit  and  rationality.    Since  the  ration- 
alists do  this,  it  is  argued,  they  sin  in  attempting  to 
usurp  God's  prerogatives. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  main  stream  of 
rationalism  in  theism  is  not  involved  in  the  errors  that 
Niebuhr  supposes.    We  found  the  central  argument  of  the 
rationalists  to  be  that  in  order  to  retain  the  ethical 
content  in  human  life,  and  more  especially  in  the  religious 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  right  and  good 
way  of  life  must  be  rationally  justified.    This  involves  a 
trust  in  the  rational  capacity  of  man.    For  it  is  the 
reason  which  is  able  to  order  and  guide  the  natural  impulses 
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into  an  increasing  enhancement  and  socialization  of  the 
individual  personality  and  its  collective  expressions. 
This  employment  of  the  reason  does  not  constitute  idolatry, 
but,  rather,  it  makes  possible  a  more  coherent  reading  of 
morality  and  religion  alike*     To  make  theological  ethics 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  a  rational  morality  is  to  involve 
such  an  ethics  in  irrationalism  and  relativity  in  the  moral 
life. 

4.  In  the  discussion  of  man's  vocation  in  the  uni- 
verse, we  noted  that  Niebuhr  holds  that  man  is  a  child  of 
nature  limited  by  its  necessities  and  driven  by  its 
impulses,  but  at  the  same  time  is  a  spirit  who  stands  out- 
side of  nature,  himself,  and  the  world.     Thus  it  is  alleged 
that  the  rationalists  are  in  error  in  overlooking  man's 
relation  to  nature  and  in  identifying  him,  prematurely  and 
unqualifiedly,  with  the  divine  and  the  eternal.    The  Christ- 
ian view  of  man,  Niebuhr  holds,  is  that  man  and  the  world 
are  good,  not  because  of  anything  in  themselves,  but  because 
of  their  relation  to  God  as  Creator  and  Redeemer.    The  self 
can  find  no  meaning  in  the  world  as  such,  but  only  in  rela- 
tion to  God's  grace  and  final  revelation  of  meaning  at  the 
edge  of  history.    Thus  a  profound  believer  will  accept  his 
distance  from  God  as  a  created  being,  will  know  that  God  is 
the  enemy  of  every  sinful  human  pretension,  and  will  know 
that  the  human  will  is  evil  even  though  this  evil  is  not 
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caused  by  his  finiteness. 

Our  criticism  of  this  view  was  that  it  makes 
God  a  great  deceiver  in  placing  before  man  an  ethical 
ideal  and  a  historical  task  that  he  cannot  hope  to  com- 
prehend or  realize  concretely  in  any  meaningful  degree, 
and  that  it  does  not  give  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  as  created  "in  the  image" 
of  God.     To  understand  God  as  a  being  capable  of  reason- 
able love  would  allow  a  place  in  faith  for  a  conception 
of  man  as  a  co-worker  with  God,  ever  perfecting  and  actual- 
izing His  Will  on  earth  as  in  heaven.     This  task  involves 
a  very  real  "preparation"  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  social  and  political  structures  as  well  as  in 
individual  consciences.    To  overemphasize  God's  sovereignty 
and  wrathful  judgment  is  to  degrade  man  unduly,  and  to  cut 
the  nerve  of  constructive  moral  activity  in  mundane  exis- 
tence.   We  found  this  tendency  very  marked  in  Niebuhr. 

5.  Regarding  the  work  of  God  and  man  in  history, 
we  found  that  Niebuhr  holds  the  relation  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  to  be  a  dialectical  one.  The 
eternal  is  revealed  and  expressed  in  the  historical  processes 
as  a  principle  of  judgment,  a  source  of  dynamics  in  the  moral 
life  through  the  sense  of  tension  it  creates  between  the 
"is"  and  the  "ought  to  be,"  and  as  a  symbol  of  final  perfec- 
tion and  completion  beyond  the  inevitable  tragedies  of 
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history.     But  the  eternal  is  not  realized  or  exhausted 
in  the  temporal.    Finite  occasions  and  relationships 
have  their  ground  in  God,  but  God's  will  and  purposes 
are  always  defeated  in  history,  even  though  there  may 
be  progressive  approximations  to  His  will  and  purposes. 
Since  human  sin  has  introduced  a  contradiction  to  God's 
will,  then  there  can  be  no  meaningful  moral  progress 
through  any  further  developments  of  the  inherent  capacities 
of  human  existence.    New  corruptions  of  evil  arise  and 
remain  equal  with  all  further  developments  of  good  in 
history.    Thus  the  judgment  of  God  is  upon  every  pretense 
or  claim  to  moral  progress  in  human  life. 

That  this  construction  makes  an  abstraction  of 
the  ethical  ideal  by  denying  that  God's  will  and  purposes 
are  dynamically  (functionally)  related  to  man's  willing 
and  acting,  and  that  it  negates  the  truly  moral  life  by 
ending,  logically,  in  a  radical  contradiction  of  divine 
and  human  love  by  the  mechanics  of  paradoxical  argumen- 
tation, was  stated  as  the  central  thesis  of  this  disser- 
tation.    Thus  Niebuhr's  view  makes  all  human  moral  and 
religious  endeavors  operate  in  a  vacuum  devoid  of  concrete 
meaning,  and  history  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  negative 
contingency  and  relativity  that  can  only  end  in  tragedy. 
We  tried  to  show  that  a  philosophy  of  meliorism  as  applied 
to  history  would  make  possible  a  reasonable  optimism  and 
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a  very  real  moral  progress,  while  admitting  with  Niebuhr 
that  progress  is  never  automatic.    But  we  go  further  to 
say  that  a  progressive  control  of  human  evils  and  an 
increasing  success  of  the  good  are  possible  and  practical 
when  humanly  willed,  planned,   and  executed.    We  have 
conceded  that  there  will  ever  be  moral  setbacks,  but  have 
insisted  that  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  axiomatic. 

6.  Niebuhr1 s  concept  of  community  is  based  upon 
the  theory  of  tiie  natural  vitality  and  cohesive  forces 
that  lie  at  the  base  of  all  group  life.    Since  human  cor- 
ruption destroys  this  natural  cohesion,  and  since  rational 
schemes  prove  ineffective  in  the  task  of  ordering  and 
extending  community,  then  coercive  force  is  necessary  to 
prevent  either  anarchy  or  tyranny  from  gaining  ascendancy 
in  the  social  organization  of  communities.    With  the  mag- 
nified destructive  forces  at  work  between  nations,  this 
reliance  upon  coercive  power  is  even  more  a  necessity  in 
the  world  community.    While  God  wills  community,  and 
though  man  cannot  fulfil  his  life  without  it,  yet  the 
sociologists  and  moralists  are  involved  in  sinful  preten- 
sion in  attempting  to  appeal  to  man's  rational  nature  or 
to  suppose  that  love  can  create  the  just  society.  For 
to  claim  that  an  increasing  perfection  of  human  community 
is  possible  on  a  large  scale  is  to  become  involved  in  the 
false  absolute  of  sanctioning  a  particular  social  structure 
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as  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Perfect  love  or  rational  moral 
schemes  cannot  be  the  guiding  principles  of  community. 
Rather,  a  more  pragmatic  theory  of  justice  that  accepts 
the  balance  of  power  principle  as  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  the  ideal  is  Niebuhr !s  solution  to 
the  problem  of  community.    Man  is  not  good  enough,  and 
the  historical  resources  do  not  exist,  to  create  a  com- 
munity of  reasonable  love  and  justice  in  either  intra- 
group  or  inter-group  relations. 

In  our  critique  of  this  concept  of  community,  we 
have  tried  to  indicate  (l)  that  Niebuhr  is  too  individ- 
ualistic in  his  basic  social  criteria,  for  he  abstracts 
one  type  of  self-transcendence  (spiritual  freedom)  as 
essential  human  nature,  and  does  not  allow  for  mutuality 
and  human  solidarity  as  normal  forms  of  self-transcendence 
(2)  that  his  appeal  to  historical  data  is  inconclusive, 
for  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  men  and 
communities  do  not  conform  to  the  arbitrary  pattern,  set 
down  by  Niebuhr;   (3)  that  the  true  Christian  approach  to 
the  human  problem  involves  an  imperative  command  to  search 
for  and  achieve  a  communitarian  social  organization  based 
on  the  universal  principles  of  love  and  respect  for  person* 
ality,  with  the  aid  of  God's  enabling  power  and  the 
methodologies  of  the  social  sciences. 

7.  The  concept  of  freedom  held  by  Niebuhr  was 
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analyzed  and  found  to  consist  of  these  leading  ideas: 
(1)  there  is  a  paradoxical  relation  of  finitude  and 
infinity,  of  freedom  and  necessity  in  man,  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  will  prevent  the  error  of  complacent 
finiteness  found  in  all  modern  moral  theories  of  man's 
freedom;  (2)  the  Fall  of  man  concept  is  an  instructive 
symbol  to  show  that  man  sins  because  of  the  inevitable 
abuse  of  his  freedom;   (3)  sin  is  man's  responsibility, 
and  guilt  may  assume  an  objective  role  not  necessarily 
related  to  foreseeable  consequences  or  concrete  human 
choices;  (4)  sin,  as  the  rebellion  against  God  in  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  limitations  of  human  freedom,  is 
a  spiritual,  not  a  moral  act;   (5)  man  has  freedom  to 
apprehend  the  good  but  not  to  achieve  it;   (6)  man  is  most 
free  in  the  humble  recognition  that  he  has  no  real  freedom 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil;  and  (7)  man  has  no  power 
in  himself  to  do  the  good  he  intends  apart  from  the  inter- 
vention of  God's  grace  in  the  human  will. 

We  argued  that  there  is  a  serious  ambiguity  in 
Niebuhr's  understanding  of  freedom  that  illustrates  his 
ethical  relativism,  for  he  fails  to  distinguish  adequately 
between  (1)  psychological  freedom;   (2)  moral  freedom;  and 
(3)  metaphysical  or  real  freedom.     The  latter  concept,  we 
insisted,  is  the  only  valid  approach  to  freedom  in  ethical 
theory,  for  it  alone  can  provide  a  rational  basis  for  moral 
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accountability,  and  it  alone  can  preserve  meaning  in 
universally  normative  moral  principle s.    We  tried  to 
show  that  this  view  of  real  freedom  rules  out  both 
Niebuhr's  idea  of  divine  judgment  on  human  moral  endeav- 
ors and  his  reformulation  of  the  Fall  of  man  doctrine. 
The  presentation  of  Brightman's  view  of  positive  personal 
freedom  revealed  that  Niebuhr's  concept  of  freedom  is 
negative  and  morally  nihilistic  in  the  face  of  empirical 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

8,  Finally,  we  investigated  Niebuhr's  philosophy 
of  war  and  peace  in  the  attempt  to  find  further  evidence 
of  ethical  relativism  in  his  thought.     Noting  his  view 
that  wars  cannot  be  considered  as  intrinsic  evils  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  values  in  society  have  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  preserve  other  values,  we  argued  that  he  has 
no  valid  basis  for  judging  which  "values"  are  to  be 
sacrificed  and  which  are  to  be  defended;  for  he  will 
allow  no  rationally  validated  system  of  moral  principles, 
and  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  moral  values  must  be 
related  to  the  concrete  willing  and  acting  of  self-conscious 
persons  • 

Further  noting  that  Niebuhr  appears  to  base  his 
arguments  upon  pragmatic  grounds  (social  and  material 
consequences)  we  insisted  that  he  tend3  to  lose  sight  of 
personal  values  and  larger  metaphysical  considerations. 
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The  logical  result  is  to  abandon  society  to  a  war  of 
all  against  all*     His  tendency  to  emphasize  survival 
values  above  human  and  ideal  values  was  stated  as  a 
mark  of  ethical  relativism  in  his  view  of  war  and  peace. 

We  then  tried  to  show  that  Niebuhr's  preoccupation 
with  the  formal  and  strategic  questions  of  social  justice 
and  world  community  leads  him  to  overlook  the  fundamental 
social  law  of  grass-roots  participation.  Hence  he  leaves 
out  of  account  constructive  community-building  forces  and 
principles  that  are  relevant  in  matters  of  world  peace. 

Niebuhr's  assumption  that  material  and  impersonal 
forces  are  to  receive  central  consideration  in  matters 
social  and  political  is  a  denial  of  the  uniquely  Christian 
way  of  overcoming  evil— the  power  of  redemptive  love.  This 
construction  rules  out  available  powers  for  good  in  man, 
and  finally  rules  man  incapable  of  constructive  activity 
in  the  area  of  war  and  peace. 

Finally,  we  tried  to  indicate  that  Niebuhr's 
refusal  to  admit  the  constructive  possibilities  revealed 
by  the  insights  and  methodologies  of  the  psychologists  and 
social  scientists  is  a  mark  of  ethical  relativism.  For 
with  their  assistance,  we  argmed,  Christianity  might  well 
be  brought  to  an  increasingly  effective  conditioning  of 
events,  rather  than  to  be  content  to  be  conditioned  by_ 
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events,  as  In  Niebuhr1 s  socially  pessimistic  and 
ethically  relativistic  point  of  view, 

2 •  Cone lusi  ons 
Several  conclusions  are  drawn  from  this  inves- 
tigation of  ethical  relativism  in  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

1.  When  Niebuhr  denies  that  man  has  the  moral 
capacity  to  make  universally  normative  valid  distinctions 
concerning  the  nature  of  right  and  the  good  apart  from 
the  intervention  of  the  divine  will,  he  destroys  the 
concept  of  moral  autonomy  necessary  to  a  rationally 
justifiable  objectivity  in  ethics.     This  negates  man!s 
ethical  function  until  God  chooses  to  act.    Since  we 

do  not  know  the  content  of  the  absolute  ideal  upon 
which  God  is  alleged  to  base  His  judgment  on  man's  rela- 
tive and  sinful  achievements,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
ethical  relativism  exists  In  both  Niebuhr' s  formal  ethical 
theory  and  his  practical  applications  of  this  theory.  For 
neither  possess  concrete  ideal  import,  and  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  functionally  demonstrated  in  the  ethical  life, 

2,  Niebuhr' s  total  view  leads  to  a  sub-ethical  and 
sub-Christian  interpretation  of  human  life,  for  he  leaves 
out  of  account  the  concrete  moral  laws  and  the  actual 
instances  when  human  choices  and  rational  participation 
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in  ideal  moral  values  have  functioned  in  a  fashion 
that  rightly  deserve  God's  support  rather  than  His 
condemnation.    And  Niebuhr  does  not  allow  for  the 
implicit  imperative  in  the  Gospel  Ethic  to  implement 
Jesus1  command  to  love  and  respect  all  persons.  Thus 
his  conception  of  prophetic  Christianity  is  essentially 
negative  and  fragmentary. 

3.  Niebuhr  has  not  validated  his  claim  that  all 
rationalists  are  involved  in  sinful  idolatry  when  they 
search  for  a  coherent  account  of  human  existence.  While 
the  rationalists  among  the  theists  hold  that  all  data  to 
support  religious  faith  or  moral  theory  must  come  before 
the  court  of  reason  for  validation  and  justification,  yet 
they  agree  with  Niebuhr  that  ultimate  truth,  in  its 
complete  form,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  human  reason. 
They  realize  that  man's  mind  can  never  become  God's  mind. 
But  they  insist  that  any  system  of  faith  or  morality  that 
claims  exemption  from  rational  validation  cannot  be 
reasoned  with.     The  error  in  Niebuhr 's  thought  at  this 
point  is  that  he  does  not  see  that  one  is  not  required 
to  deny  the  proper  function  of  reason  in  order  to  prove 
faith  absolute.    To  overemphasize  a  theological  criterion 
of  coherence  beyond  man's  comprehension  is  to  degrade  man 
unnecessarily,  and  to  deny  that  human  reason  is  a  divine 
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instrument  capable  of  ordering  experisice  and  achieving 
meaningful  insights  into  truth.    Niebuhr 's  defense  of 
irrationalism  cannot  be  validated  since  it  does  not 
account  for  the  actual  fact  that  men  can  and  do  discover 
new  moral  and  spiritual  insights. 

4.  Niebuhr  has  not  escaped  the  errors  of  Barth 
and  Nygren  in  making  an  arbitrary  separation  of  divine 
love  and  natural  human  love.     His  discussion  of  the 
dialectical  interpretation  of  the  divine-human  encounter 
does  not  indicate  a  functional  relationship  between  God's 
will  and  human  aspirations.     Thus  God's  agape »  in  Niebuhr !s 
thought,  is  not  concretely  operational  in  history.  On 
these  terms,  man  has  no  rational  basis  for  believing  that 
love  will  be  effective  at  the  end  of  history.    When  God 
reveals  His  will  in  history  only  in  judgment,  then  man 

can  have  no  assurance  that  either  individual  justification 
or  social  redemption  is  possible. 

5.  Niebuhr  makes  God  a  great  deceiver  in  placing 
before  man  an  ideal  and  a  task  tiiat  he  cannot  hope  to 
achieve.    Logically,  this  means  that  all  human  striving 
and  all  formulations  of  moral  principles  are  divested  of 
any  ideal  import  or  eternal  significance,  and  man  is 
condemned  to  an  ethically  relativistic  universe. 

6.  In  his  interpretation  of  history,  Niebuhr  is 
involved  in  the  fallacy  of  claiming  that  God  is  inevitably 
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defeated  in  history.     He  is  also  in  error  in  asserting 
that  human  corruption  is  such  that  moral  progress  is 
to  be  considered  a  Utopian  dream.     His  views  in  this 
connection  are  invalidated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
empirical  fact  that  a  concept  of  meliorism  (a  progres- 
sive achievement  of  good  over  evil  in  history)  is  both 
possible  and  practical  when  willed  by  man  and  implemented 
by  rational  methodologies.     Meliorism  is  further  validated 
by  a  philosophical  defense  of  God's  reasonable  love  as 
qualifying  His  will.    Niebuhr's  view  of  God' 3  capricious 
will  would  lead  one  to  think  of  God  as  so  jealous  of  His 
prerogatives  that  He  would  annul  all  human  historical 
achievements  in  order  to  prove  His  majesty  and  sovereignty. 
Thus  Niebuhr's  thought  at  this  point  indicates  a  reversion 
to  irrational  patterns  of  argument a tion,  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  spiritual  and  moral  insights  of  high  religion. 

7.  Niebuhr's  theory  of  community  reveals  a  lack 
of  positive  appreciation  of  the  normative  studies  of  com- 
munity that  could  rightly  furnish  scientific  aids  to  the 
task  of  achieving  the  Christian  community  of  love  and 
righteous  justice  on  ever  increasing  levels  of  human  inter- 
action.    He  fails  to  prove  that  communities  are  not 
appreciably  affected  by  religious  ideals  or  rational  pro- 
grams.    He  is  individualistic  in  his  basic  orientation  in 
approaching  social  problems.     He  is  involved  in  the  error 
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of  simple  enumeration  in  appealing  to  historical  data* 
And  he  overlooks  the  imperative  command  implicit  in 
the  Gospel  Ethic  and  revealed  in  human  historical  expe- 
rience to  plan  for  and  to  extend  the  communitarian  ideal 
of  mutuality  and  human  solidarity  on  every  level  of 
existence.    This  task  involves  a  rational  morality  and 
a  functional  theory  of  Agape ,  as  well  as  a  reliance  upon 
the  sociological  tools  of  the  social  sciences*  This 
oversight  illustrates  the  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr ♦ 

8.     In  his  presentation  of  human  freedom,  Niebuhr 
is  negative  and  morally  nihilistic.    There  is  scant  recog- 
nition in  his  writings  of  the  empirical  fact  of  positive 
personal  freedom  in  persons.     In  this  connection,  Niebuhr 
has  not  validated  his  theory  of  sin  as  spiritual,  for  a 
rational  analysis  of  human  freedom  reveals  that  no  moral 
accountability  can  be  assessed  to  actions  not  willed  in 
self-conscious  personal  freedom.     To  say  that  moral  guilt 
may  be  objectively  real  is  to  make  a  fiction  of  freedom. 
This  view  does  not  make  possible  a  rational  account  of 
large-scale  human  catastrophes,  such  as  wars;  and  it 
eventually  severs  the  nerve  of  constructive  activity  in 
the  moral  life.    Moreover,  he  has  not  entirely  avoided 
the  errors  of  determinism  in  his  account  of  freedom  and 
responsibility,  for  reasons  stated  above,  Brightman's 
theory  of  positive  personal  freedom  is  more  adequate, 
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and  shows  that  man  has  freedom  to  achieve  as  well  as  to 
aspire.    Moreover,  sin  as  moral  can  function  to  enhance 
the  spiritual  life  by  making  conscious  choice  a  matter 
of  eternal  significance  rather  than  a  mere  pragmatic 
guidance  in  human  conduct,  as  in  Niebuh^s  relativistic 
moral  theory. 

9.  Niebuhr's  view  of  war  and  peace  is  ethically 
relativistic  at  the  point  of  his  insistence  that  wars 
cannot  be  intrinsic  evils  (and  thus  may  be  morally 
justified)  because  of  the  alleged  fact  that  there  are 
times  when  some  values  in  society  must  be  sacrificed 
to  preserve  other  values.    For  he  allows  no  valid  basis 
for  judging  which  "values"  are  to  be  sacrificed  and 
which  are  to  be  defended.     Only  a  rationally  validated 
system  of  moral  principles,  plus  a  view  of  moral  values 
as  necessarily  related  to  the  concrete  willing  of  self- 
conscious  persons,  can  function  as  a  trustworthy  guide 
in  assessing  the  worth  of  conflicting  values.    When  he 
bases  his  arguments  upon  pragmatic  grounds,  he  tends  to 
emphasize  survival  values  over  and  above  personal  values  and 
other  ideal  values,  and  thus  logically  abandons  human 
society  to  moral  chaos  and  the  war  of  all  against  all. 
By  leaving  out  of  account  the  power  of  love  in  man,  and 
the  constructive  possibilities  revealed  by  the  psycholog- 
ical and  social  sciences,  he  rules  out  available  forces 
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for  good  in  the  human  situation,  and  finally  renders 
man  incapable  of  any  significant  constructive  activ- 
ity in  mundane  existence.  Thus  the  truly  moral  life 
is  negated.  This  is  the  end  result  of  relativism  in 
theology  and  morals. 

10.  Niebuhr  comes  out  in  his  moral  theory  very 
near  the  pragmatic  ethics  of  John  Dewey  and  the  natural- 
ists.   His  social  and  political  theory,  as  opposed  to 
the  idealism-realism  of  the  main  stream  of  Christianity, 
would  appear  to  condemn  men  to  apply  their  major  energies 
to  the  purely  pragmatic  problems  that  arise  because  they 
do  not  attempt  to  apply  universal  moral  principles,  rather 
than  supporting  them  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  strategy  that  arise  when  they  do  attempt  con- 
crete applications  of  the  moral  principles  (as  love, 
respect  for  personality,  social  solidarity,  and  the  like). 
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Reinhold  Niebuhr  holds  that  the  ultimate  principle 
of  ethics  transcends  every  historical  fact  and  reality. 
This  absolute  principle  is  perfect  love.     It  is  only  through 
a  profound  Biblical  faith  that  one  can  discern  this  love, 
and  it  can  never  be  fully  known  or  concretely  realized  in 
history.    As  a  principle  of  comprehension  beyond  our  compre- 
hension it  remains  an  "impossible  possibility." 

In  the  treatment  of  this  transcendent  love  ethic 
are  centered  many  of  the  basic  issues  in  Niebuhr 's  moral 
theory.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation  to  inves- 
tigate the  ethical  relativism  implicit  and  explicit  in  both 
the  formal  ethical  theory  and  the  practical  applications  of 
Niebuhr' s  conception  of  absolute  love. 

In  Chapter  I  we  define  ethical  relativism  as  the 
view  that,  due  to  the  limitations  of  human  reason  and  the 
evidence  of  conflicting  moral  standards  and  frustrated 
ideals,  man  as  man  is  Incapable,  apart  from  the  intervention 
of  supernatural  aid  or  social  pressure,  of  making  universally 
normative  valid  distinctions  concerning  the  nature  of  right 
and  the  good,  and  of  formulating  general  sthical  principles 
that  can  function  concretely  as  a  constructive  guide  to  men 
in  their  personal  and  collective  conduct. 

Chapter  II  sets  forth  the  general  ethical  theory 
of  Reinhold  Niebuhr.    Chapter  III  surveys  the  ethical  theories 


(3) 

of  representative  t heists  who  hold  to  a  rational  approach 
to  morality.     These  are:  Henry  Sidgwick,  Thomas  Kill  Green, 
William  Ritchie  Sorley,  Frederick  Robert  Tennant,  Edgar 
Sheffield  Brightman,  and  Walter  Goodnow  Everett.  Our 
purpose  here  is  to  indicate  that  Niebuhr  is  in  error  in 
asserting  that  all  rationalists  claim  to  be  able  to  know 
absolute  truth  or  that  they  are   involved  in  idolatry  in 
holding  that  the  reason  of  man  is  a  divine  instrument 
capable  of  ordering  and  redirecting  the  natural  impulses 
toward  an  increasing  perfection  of  personal  and  social 
life.     We  then  analyze  Niebuhr's  criticism  of  rational 
morality,  followed  by  our  own  defense  of  reason  in  ethics. 

Chapter  IV  carries  the  issues  of  rationalism  in 
ethics   (objectivity  of  moral  principles)  versus  irrationalism 
(relativity  of  moral  ideals)   into  the  discussion  of  man's 
vocation  in  the  universe.     Chapter  V  surveys  Niebuhr's  view 
of  God  in  history,  followed  by  a  critique  of  his  position 
indicating  his  ethical  relativism.    Chapter  VI  is  a  search 
for  evidence  of  ethical  relativism  in  Niebuhr's  concept  of 
community.    Chapter  VII  employs  the  same  methodology  of 
interpretation  and  criticism  in  the  discussion  of  freedom. 
This  chapter  includes  a     statement  of  Brightman' s  concept 
of  positive  personal  freedom. 

Chapter  VIII  summarizes  Niebuhr's  view  of  war  and 
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peace,  followed  by  our  criticism  of  his  thought.    At  the 

end  of  each  chapter  we  have  included  a  summary  of  the  specific 

aspects  of  Niebuhr's  thinking  illustrating  ethical  relativism. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  this  inves- 
tigation of  ethical  relativism  in  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

1.  When  Niebuhr  denies  that  man  has  the  moral  capacity 
to  make  universally  normative  valid  distinctions  concerning 
the  nature  of  right  and  the  good  apart  from  the  intervention 
of  the  divine  will,  he  destroys  the  concept  of  moral  autonomy 
necessary  to  a  rationally  justifiable  objectivity  in  ethics. 
This  negates  man's  ethical  function  until  God  chooses  to  act. 
Since  we  are  not  told  of  any  content  in  the  absolute  ideal 
upon  which  God  allegedly  bases  His  judgment  on  man's  relative 
and  sinful  achievements,  then  we  must  conclude  that  ethical 
relativism  exists  in  both  the  formal  theory  and  the  practical 
applications  of  Niebuhr's  conception  of  the  transcendent  love 
ethic  • 

2.  This  construction  leads  to  a  sub-ethical  and  sub- 
Christian  interpretation  of  human  life,  for  it  leaves  out  of 
account  the  actual  instances  when  human  choices,  guided  by 
rational  moral  laws,  have  made  possible  a  concrete  participa- 
tion in  ideal  moral  values  in  such  a  fashion  that  men  rightly 
deserve  God's  support  rather  than  His  condemnation.  Moreover, 
Niebuhr  does  not  allow  for  the  imperative  command  implicit  in 
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the  Gospel  Ethic  to  implement  the  universal  ideal  values 
of  love  and  respect  for  personality. 

3,  The  fallacy  of  Niebuhr's  criticism  of  a  rational 
morality  is  that  he  does  not  see  that  it  is  not  required 
that  one  deny  the  proper  function  of  reason  (ordering  and 
perfecting  human  life)   in  order  to  prove  faith  absolute. 
His  defense  of  irrat ionalism  cannot  be  validated,  since  he 
does  not  account  for  the  empirical  fact  that  disciplined 
minds  can  control  impulse,  and  that  new  insights  into  truth 
are  possible, 

4,  Niebuhr  has  not  escaped  the  errors  of  Barth  and 
Nygren  in  making  an  arbitrary  separation  of  divine  and 
human  love.     His  discussion  of  the  dialectical  interpretation 
of  the  divine-human  encounter  does  not  indicate  a  functional 
relationship  between  God's  righteous  will  and  human  aspira- 
tions.    Thus  God's  Agape ,  on  these  terms,  is  not  concretely 
operational  in  history,  and  man  has  no  basis  for  believing 
that  love  will  be  effective  even  at  the  edge  of  history, 
Niebuhr  allows  no  rational  grounds  for  either  individual 

or  social  redemption, 

5,  Niebuhr  makes  God  a  great  deceiver  in  placing 
before  man  an  ideal  and  a  task  that  he  cannot  hope  to  under- 
stand or  achieve.     Logically,  this  divests  all  human  moral 
activity  of  any  ideal  import  or  eternal  significance. 
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6.  In  his  interpretation  of  history,  Niebuhr  is 
in  error  in  holding  that  God  is  inevitably  defeated  in 
history,  and  also  in  his  assertion  that  human  corruption 
makes  moral  progress  a  Utopian  dream.     This  view  is  in- 
validated by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  concept  of 
historical  meliorism  (a  progressive  achievement  of  good 
over  evil)   is  possible  and  practical  when  willed  by  man 
and  aided  by  rational  methodologies.     Since  he  tends  to 
deny  that  God's  will  is  qualified  by  reasonable  love, 
Niebuhr' s  thought  indicates  a  reversion  to  irrational 
patterns  of  argumentation,  rather  than  forward  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  insights  of  high  religion. 

7.  His  theory  of  community  reveals  a  lack  of  positive 
appreciation  of  the  normative  studies  of  community  that  can 
furnish  needed  scientific  aids  in  the  achievement  of  the 
Christian  community  of  love  on  ever  increasing  levels  of 
human  interaction.     Niebuhr  fails  to  prove  his  case  that 
communities  are  not  appreciably  affected  by  religious  ideals 
or  rational  moral  programs.     He  is  individualistic  in  his 
basic  oritentation  approaching  social  problems,  for  he 
fails  to  see  that  mutuality  and  human  solidarity  are  normal 
forms  of  self -transcendence .     He  is  involved  in  the  error 

of  simple  enumeration  in  appealing  to  historical  data,  for 
certain  communitarian  movements  in  medieval  and  modern 
history  do  not  conform  to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  community 
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he  sets  down. 

8.  Niebuhr's  idea  of  freedom  is  negative  and  morally 
nihilistic.     H6  gives  inadequate  recognition  to  the  empirical 
fact  of  positive  personal  freedom  with  its  power  to  achieve 
as  well  as  aspire.     In  this  connection,  he  lias  not  validated 
his  concept  of  sin  as  spiritual.    A  rational  analysis  of 
human  freedom  will  reveal  that  no  moral  accountability  can 

be  assessed  to  actions  not  willed  in  self-conscious  freedom. 
Thus  to  objectify  moral  guilt  is  to  make  a  fiction  of  freedom. 
His  view  does  not  make  possible  a  rational  account  of  large- 
scale  human  catastrophes,  such  as  global  wars;  and  it 
eventually  severs  the  nerve  of  constructive  activity  in  the 
moral  life. 

9.  Niebuhr's  view  of  war  and  peace  is  ethically 
relativistic  at  the  point  of  his  insistence  that  wars  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  intrinsic  evils.     He  bases  his  claim 
that  wars  may  be  morally  justifiable  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  times  when  some  values  in  society  must  be  sacrificed  to 
preserve  other  values.    But  he  presents  no  valid  basis  for 
judging  which  values  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  which  are  to  be 
defended.     In  his  pragmatic  defense  of  coercive  violence  he 
tends  to  emphasize  survival  values  over  and  above  personal 
values  and  other  ideal  values,  and  thus  logically  abandons 
human  society  to  moral  chaos  and  the  war  of  all  against  all. 
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Moreover,  he  overlooks  the  constructive  possibilities  for 
peace  revealed  by  the  psychological  and  social  sciences, 

10,  Niebuhr  comes  out  in  his  moral  theory  very  near 
the  pragmatic  ethics  of  John  Dewey  and  the  naturalists. 
His  social  and  political  theory,  as  opposed  to  the  idealism- 
realism  of  the  main  stream  of  Christianity,  would  appear  to 
condemn  men  to  apply  their  major  energies  to  the  purely 
pragmatic  problems  that  arise  because  they  do  not  attempt  to 
to  apply  universal  moral  principles,  rather  than  supporting 
them  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  strategy 
that  arise  when  they  do  attempt  concrete  applications  of  the 
moral  principles. 
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